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INTRODUCTION 


The Iberian peninsula was a multi-religious and multi-cultural 
society in the middle ages. In the year 711, the Muslims crossed the 
Straits of Gibraltar and rapidly took over control of the Visigothic 
kingdom. The Muslim conquest was followed by a small Christian 
counterattack in the northern Cantabrian mountains. This episode 
marked the beginning of the Christian reconquista, or reconquest, of 
land from the Muslims. Armed confrontation, however, was not con- 
stant, and Muslims, Christians and Jews also interacted peacefully. 
This brought about intense cross-cultural exchange. 

The Muslims maintained varying degrees of political control in 
the Iberian peninsula until 1492. However, Muslim rule of Iberia 
started to decline in the twelfth century. At that time, the Christian 
kingdoms of Iberia began to make great territorial gains against the 
Muslims. The decline of the Muwahhid empire in the thirteenth cen- 
tury intensified Christian expansion in Iberia. For example, under 
King Jaume I the crown of Aragon annexed Mallorca and the king- 
dom of Valencia. 

Following Mediterranean practice, Christian kings allowed the 
Muslims who surrendered to remain in sttu. ‘These Muslims thus 
acquired a new status as conquered subjects, or Mudejars, resem- 
bling that of dhummis.' The crown allowed the Mudejars to live as a 
separate community and to preserve their Islamic way of life. ‘Through 
a carta-puebla or surrender treaty, the crown spelled out the rights, 
privileges and obligations of the conquered community. This docu- 
ment was mainly concerned with the organization of the commu- 
nity and its internal functioning, as well as with its fiscal obligation 
to the crown. 

This system was applied also to Xativa after it surrendered to the 
Christians in different stages, beginning in 1244. However, Xativa 
was not just another Mudejar community, but the largest and most 1m- 
portant one in the kingdom of Valencia. Xativa’s strategic geographic 


' For the sake of simplicity, I will refer to these Muslims as Mudejars, although 
this term only appeared in Castilian documents from the fifteenth century, and not 
in the sources I used for this study. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


location also contributed to its prominence. Situated in a moun- 
tainous region at the southern end of the Valencian plateau, Xativa 
guarded the access to the capital city of Valencia. Thus, when faced 
with Castilian or Granadan attacks, the crown made Xativa the cen- 
ter of military operations for the southern kingdom of Valencia. 
Xativa, in fact, had been connected to Granada since Roman times 
by the Via Apia. This road network made Xativa an important cen- 
ter for trade with Granada. A lively economy, which included the 
manufacture of paper, made Xativa a priceless acquisition. 

The present study examines the initial reaction of the Mudejar 
community of Xativa to its Christian conquest in 1244 and its response 
to a changing political, social and economic historic context. It begins 
with an analysis of the impact of the Christian conquest on the 
Mudejars of Xativa in terms of ownership of property and spatial 
relocation of the community. Then, it studies the new leadership 
and reorganization of the Mudejar community, as well as Christian 
influence in the process. Unlike the dhimma system, however, the 
rights of Mudejars were granted by the king and were thus subject 
to change. Even though King Jaume I’s successors swore to uphold 
the privileges granted the Mudejars of Xativa in two different doc- 
uments, the 1244 surrender treaty and the 1252 carta-puebla, begin- 
ning in the 1270s, the Mudejars of Xativa experienced an erosion 
of their legal and fiscal rights. A rise in the number of Christian set- 
tlers made it harder for the Mudejars to escape contact with Christians. 
This resulted in increased acculturative pressure on the Mudejars. A 
stricter Mudejar policy imposed by King Pere III after the Mudejar 
revolt of 1276, increased fiscal pressure from the crown and politi- 
cal tensions with the kingdom of Granada, contributed to the decline 
of the Mudejar community of Xativa. However, despite the image 
of passivity that the Christian documents convey, the Mudejar com- 
munity of Xativa was able to survive this crisis and to remain the 
leading tax paying Mudejar community in the kingdom of Valencia. 

An analysis of the community’s evolution and its response to accul- 
turation dictated the chronological scope of the study. I selected the 
year 1240, the date of the second Christian siege of Xativa, as the 
beginning of my study, and considered the Mudejar revolt of 1276 
as a turning point in the history of the Mudejars of Xativa. Thus, 
I divided my work into two parts. The first one encompassed the 
period from 1240 to 1276 and was intended to provide a picture of 
the community’s beginnings. The second one covered the period 
from 1276 until 1327, and its aim was to analyze the changes that 
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it underwent and how it responded to them. I chose 1327, the end 
of the reign of King Jaume II, as the end of my study for method- 
ological and practical reasons. To have extended the study any fur- 
ther would have invited generalization. The only work that traces 
the history of a Mudejar community for a one hundred year period 
is that of Francisco Roca ‘Traver. His “Un siglo de vida en la Valencia 
medieval (1238-1338)” was an attempt to document the evolution 
of the Mudejar community of the city of Valencia.* His work, how- 
ever, is very brief and concentrates mainly on the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the golden age of Mudejarism. Indeed, it is not practical to 
study such a long period of time, specially since the documentation 
available becomes overwhelming with King Jaume II and even more 
so later with King Pere el Cerimonids. 

Despite problems managing a huge amount of data, I have paid 
special attention to the period from 1276 to 1327, which has been 
grossly overlooked. Most Mudejar works tend to concentrate on the 
mid-thirteenth century or on the fifteenth century. Indeed, there is 
a gap between the extensive work of Burns and others for the reign 
of King Jaume I and the fifteenth century. For the fourteenth cen- 
tury there is the work of Maria Teresa Ferrer i Mallol. Although 
very valuable, her work is very general in nature. As its title indi- 
cates, Els sarrains de la corona catalano-aragonesa en el segle XIV. Segregacié 
1 discriminacté provides an overview of the social condition of the 
Mudejars of the entire crown of Aragon in the fourteenth century.’ 
Her book, La frontera amb UIslam en el segle XIV. Cristians 7 sarrains al 
Pats Valencia, examines the tense relations between the crown of 
Aragon and Granada and its effects on the Mudejar populations of 
the kingdom of Valencia.‘ In addition to her work, the only other 
major study for the fourteenth century is that of John Boswell. His 
book, The Royal Treasure. Muslim Communities under the Crown of Aragon 
m the Fourteenth Century, encompassed the entire crown of Aragon and 
concentrated on the period from 1355 to 1366, which coincided with 
the war with Castilla. 


2 See Francisco Roca Traver, “Un siglo de vida en la Valencia medieval (1238- 
1338),” Estudios de edad media de la corona de Aragin V (1952): 115-208. 

% See Maria Teresa Ferrer i Mallol, Els sarrains de la corona catalano-aragonesa en el 
segle XIV. Segregacid 1 discriminacié (Barcelona: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, 1987). 

* See Maria Teresa Ferrer i Mallol, La frontera amb U’Islam en el segle XIV. Cristians i 
sarvains al Pats Valencia (Barcelona: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1988). 

° See John Boswell, The Royal Treasure. Muslim Communities under the Crown of Aragon 
in the Fourteenth Century (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1977). 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


Neglect also affected the Mudejar community of Xativa. Despite 
its importance for the history of the crown of Aragon and for Mudejar 
studies, the community in Xativa has received little scholarly atten- 
tion. Until now, there were no studies that concentrated on the 
Mudejars of Xativa alone. Scholarly attention to this group was lim- 
ited to a large number of references in any general history of Valencian 
Mudejars. The reason for this might be that the town archives burned 
down during the War of Succession of 1707. After the war, and 
since Xativa had supported the losing side, King Philip V ordered 
the town to be burnt.® As a consequence, Xativa lost much of its 
past splendor and was quickly forgotten. 

Indeed, scholarship on Xativa in general is very limited. For the 
nineteenth century, the most noteworthy is Vicente Boix, Xadtiva: 
Memorias, recuerdos y tradiciones de esta antigua ciudad. As its name indi- 
cates, this is a general account of Xativa’s past, full of romantic inter- 
pretations.’ For the twentieth century, the most noteworthy author 
is Carlos Sarthou Carreres, who in addition to several monographs, 
published a general history of Xativa entitled Datos para la historia de 
Jatwa. As its title indicates, it is simply an overview of Xativa’s his- 
tory which lacks a solid documentary base.® More recently, the 
Arabists Mikel de Epalza and Maria Jesus Rubiera Mata published 
Xativa musulmana (segles VITI-XII). It covers the period from the 
Islamic conquest in the eighth century to the Christian conquest in 
the thirteenth century.’ 

Thus, to write the history of the Mudejars of Xativa from 1240 
until 1327 it was necessary to research the collections at the Archivo 
de la Corona de Aragon, in Barcelona, and for the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Archivo del Reino de Valencia, in Valencia. The archives 
of the church of Santa Maria in Xativa only yielded a disappoint- 
ing set of four parchments with references to the local Mudejars. All 
of these documents were outside the chronological scope of this study. 


° King Philip V also ordered the name of Xativa to be changed to San Felipe 
as a punishment for Xativa’s role in the War of Succession. 

” See Vicente Boix, Xdtiwva: Memorias, recuerdos y tradiciones de esta antigua ciudad 
(Xativa: Imprenta y Libreria de Blas Bellver, 1857). 

8 See Carlos Sarthou Carreres, Datos para la historia de Fatwa (Xativa: Imprenta 
sucesora de Bellver, 1933). 

° See Maria Jesis Rubiera Mata and Mikel de Epalza, Xativa musulmana (segles 
VIIE-XHI) (Xativa: Ajuntament de Xativa, 1987). 
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Therefore, the present work intends to contribute a long overdue 
history of the largest and most important Mudejar community in 
the kingdom of Valencia and its evolution from 1240 to 1327. Despite 
the limitations and distortions of the Christian documents, the only 
sources available, this is an attempt to provide a voice to a long for- 
gotten community. 


A Note On Usage 


Personal names appear in modern Catalan or Castilian, depending 
on their origin. Catalan forms for place names have been preferred 
over the Castilian ones. Castilian names have been employed for 
places in Castilla. Arabic names have been given as they appear 
in the Christian documents. The names of the kings of the crown 
of Aragon appear in Catalan as Jaume I, Pere HI, Alfons HI and 
Jaume II. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


FROM FOREIGN TO NATIVE: CHANGING PATTERNS IN 
SPANISH SCHOLARSHIP ON THE MUDEJARS 


In the Middle Ages Spain was a multicultural and multireligious soci- 
ety, in which Muslims, Christians and Jews lived side by side. ‘This 
period of history has always attracted a great deal of attention inside 
as well as outside of Spain. However, the interpretation of Spain’s 
medieval past and the principles that governed the relationship 
between the different communities that lived together at that time 
has not always been the same. In Spain, scholarly attitudes have 
ranged from complete rejection of its non-Christian groups in the 
sixteenth to the second half of the nineteenth centuries, to acceptance 
of its non-Christian groups by transforming them into “Spaniards,” 
from the second half of the nineteenth century to the 1970s, to an 
apologetic attitude in the late twentieth century.! 

Each new generation examines the past in search of answers to 
explain the present and the future. Historians play a major role in 
the process of analyzing the past. However, historians do not oper- 
ate In a vacuum when they examine the past, but bring to it their 
own cultural baggage. This process can be seen in the case of the 
Mudejars, or Muslims who remained i situ after the major Christian 
conquests that took place in Spain beginning in the late eleventh 
century. The Mudejars, unlike their successors the Moriscos, or 
Muslims forced to convert to Christianity in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, initially did not attract much scholarly attention. The nine- 
teenth century only produced one book on the subject. The twentieth 
century, especially the period after the civil war, witnessed a major 
change. The 1950s saw the publication of many works on this 
medieval minority group. This phenomenon turned into an explo- 
sion after 1975, the year of Franco’s death. A combination of sev- 
eral factors explain this phenomenon. These include Spain’s historic, 


' Tt should be noted that these three categories represent basic general trends 
and that they are not necessarily a rigid classification of the scholarly attitudes 
towards non-Christian groups in medieval Spain. 
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political and cultural developments, the evolution of Islamic studies 
in Spain, and Spain’s relationship with the Islamic world. 

Early modern Spain, with its craze for political and racial unity, 
coined the traditional view of the Mudejars that persisted for several 
centuries. he kingdom of Castilla and the crown of Aragon eliminated 
in 1492 the last Islamic power in Spain, namely Granada. Thus, 
Muslims and Mudejars were mainly perceived as a military enemy, 
as well as a stubborn alien group not capable of being assimilated 
into Christian society. This attitude is exemplified by Geronimo Zurita, 
official chronicler of Aragon, who in 1548 was commissioned by the 
crown to write the history of the crown of Aragon. Zurita admired 
the economic contribution of the Mudejars.* However, he believed 
that for the kmgdom of Valencia to achieve peace in the thirteenth 
century, it needed to “exterminate and expel from its territories the 
Moorish people.”* Zurita thus painted a picture of perpetual military 
conflict, which he applied retroactively to the thirteenth century.’ 

This attitude prevailed for several centuries among Spanish _his- 
torians. The nineteenth century, however, brought about significant 
change. European historians in general became interested in Islamic 
studies as a consequence of Europe’s colonial expansion, which put 
it in contact with Islam. The Romantic movement, in Europe, as 
well as in Spain, also helped to foster interest in Islam. The Middle 
Ages and Oriental themes were seen as exotic and attracted the 
attention of many writers. Spain, of course, offered a perfect sce- 
nario for native and foreign Romantic writers. An example of this 
is Washington Irving, in his famous Tales of the Alhambra. 

During the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Islamic 
studies made fast progress in Spain. At that time, and under the 
leadership of historians such as José Antonio Conde, Arabists in 
Spain started to study Arabic sources and to use them in writing 
the history of medieval Spain. Born in 1766, Conde was the first 
Spanish historian to write an account of Muslim Spain based solely 
on primary Arabic sources.’ He published the first two volumes of 


2 Jeronimo Zurita, Anales de la corona de Aragon, 8 vols., Angel Canellas Lopez, ed. 
(Zaragoza: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1967): 93. 

3 Tbid., p. 227: “exterminar y expulsar de sus territorios a la gente mora.” 

* The idea that medieval Spain was a land of castles, knights and conflict, 
exemplified by the reconquista, is still alive today, mainly at the popular level. 

° Manuela Manzanares de Cirre, Arabistas espafoles del siglo XIX (Madrid: Instituto 
Arabe de Cultura, 1971): 49. 
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his book Historia de la dominacién de los drabes en Espatia in 1820. In 
the prologue Conde explained that it was necessary for him to 
examine the primary Arabic sources because the Christian chroni- 
cles, in addition to being short, “must be considered as suspicious 
accounts by enemies who wrote when hatred was more vehement.’® 

Indeed, Conde perceived his book as “the reverse of our history.””’ 
For Conde, since history teaches mankind about life, it should be 
free of falsity, and impartial.* Conde’s insistence on truth was a char- 
acteristic of contemporary European ideas about historiography. 
Leopold von Ranke, a prominent German historian of the early nine- 
teenth century stated that for history, “the first demand is pure love 
of truth.”? To accomplish this goal, von Ranke proposed a docu- 
mentary study of the historical events, from which the real motives 
could be determined.'® Following this opinion, Conde believed that 
history should allow the Muslims to speak in their own words.'! 

In the late nineteenth century, as a consequence of the new infor- 
mation available from Arabic sources, historians began to shake off 
the idea that the Muslims had been a barbaric group that had forced 
conversion on Spaniards after the conquest. One of the most impor- 
tant Spanish Arabists of the time was Francisco Codera, born in 
1836, who is still considered the father of Arabic studies in Spain. 
Codera believed that it was essential for Spanish scholars, especially 
those born in the kingdom of Aragon, to study Arabic. For Codera, 
who proclaimed the intellectual superiority of Islam over Christianity 
from the eighth to the thirteenth centuries, learning Arabic was nec- 
essary for the people of the crown of Aragon “because this is not 
about knowing an alien history but our own; because those born in 
Andalus were Spaniards like us.”'? Codera, however, was well aware 


° José Antonio Conde, Historia de la dominacién de los arabes en Espana (Paris: Baudry, 
1840): vi: “se deben considerar como relaciones sospechosas de enemigos que 
escribian cuando el odio era mas vehemente.” 

’ [bid., p. xii: “el reverso de nuestra historia.” 

8 [bid., p. vii. 

° Leopold von Ranke, The Theory and Practice of History, FJ. Levy, ed. (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1973): 39. 

© Tbid., p. 41. 

" Conde’s book was greatly criticized by European scholars, especially Dozy, 
who claimed that Conde’s knowledge of Arabic was limited to the Arabic charac- 
ters. See Manzanares, p. 67. 

Francisco Codera, “Importancia general que tiene para Espafia el estudio de 
la lengua arabe, y en especial para los que han nacido en el antiguo reino de 
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that even Spanish intellectuals had difficulty accepting his positions 
because they held the widely accepted idea that nothing good could 
originate from the Muslims.'% 

Codera’s complaints were accurate. However, by the second half 
of the nineteenth century, change was in the air. The work of Fran- 
cisco Javier Simonet represented a major step in this process. It 
acknowledged that during the Islamic period in Spain, Christians 
had been allowed to worship and live as such. His book, Historia de 
los mozarabes de Esparia deducida de los mejores _y mas auténticos de los escritores 
cristianos y arabes, won a prize from the Royal Academy of History 
in 1860, and was published in 1897. In this book on the Mozarabs, 
or Christians who lived in Islamic Spain, he considered this com- 
munity as heroic Spaniards who preserved Spanish culture in the 
Islamic period.'* Even though Simonet did not credit the universally 
applied Islamic diimma system as the reason for the existence of the 
Mozarabs, his work indirectly acknowledged the fact that a Christian 
community existed in Islamic Spain. 

Despite its pitfalls, Simonet’s book opened the door for the study 
of minorities in Spanish history, who until then had received very 
little attention and which had been explained in no more than a 
few pages or a chapter in a general history book. In 1866, the 
Spanish Royal Academy of History awarded a prize to Francisco 
Fernandez y Gonzalez for his book, Estado social _y politico de los mudé- 
Jjares de Castilla, which was first published that year. This is the only 
book written in the nineteenth century on the Mudejars. It is impor- 
tant to note that the main intention of the author was to study the 
Mudejars in order to explain the situation of their successors, the 
Moriscos. Although superseded, many of its ideas are still in effect 
today. For example, Fernandez y Gonzalez divided Mudejar history 


Aragon,” Estudios criticos de historia drabe esparola 2 (1917): 37: “pues ya no se trata 
de conocer la historia ajena, sino la propia; puesto que espafioles como nosotros 
eran los naturales del Andalus.” 

'S Francisco Codera, Discursos letdos ante la Real Academia espanola en la recepcién 
publica del Excmo. Sr. D. Francisco Codera el dia 15 de mayo de 1910 (Madrid: Imprenta 
Ibérica, 1910): 79. 

'' In the prologue, Simonet called the Mozarabs heroes and martyrs who sacrificed 
themselves to preserve Spain. The term martyrs refers to a group of Christians who 
actively sought martyrdom in the ninth century in Cordoba. See Francisco Javier 
Simonet, Historia de los mozdrabes de Espana deducida de los mejores y mas auténticos testi- 
montos de los escritores cristianos y drabes (Madrid: Real Academia, 1897). 
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into two periods, one from the death of Al-Mansur to the death of 
Alfonso X, and the other one from this point to 1502. He classified 
the first period as one of Christian tolerance towards the Mudejars, 
in which the Christians reciprocated the treatment that Muslims had 
given Christians earlier. In the second period, religious intolerance 
towards the conquered people put an end to coexistence. 

In accordance with the ideas first advanced by Conde, Fernandez 
y Gonzalez admired the cultural influence that the Castilian Mudejars 
had on Spanish culture.'!° He regretted Christian intolerance towards 
the Mudejars, but believed that the increased intolerance, which 
ended with the expulsion of the Moriscos, was the natural conse- 
quence of the status that the Mudejars enjoyed. The condition of 
the Mudejars was not dependent on divine law, but on the historic 
and political context, as well as the personality of the specific ruler.'® 

Like many other scholars at the time, Fernandez y Gonzalez 
stressed the fact that Mudejars were Spaniards. ‘Thus, peaceful rela- 
tions between Mudejars and Christians were made possible by the 
fact that two peoples were “connected together by nationality in the 
absence of other ties, such as religion and ethnicity.”"” 

Fernandez y Gonzalez’s work stood alone for many years. The 
early twentieth century did not produce a major work on the Mudejars. 
This group, however, did not escape the effects of progress made 
by Islamic studies in Spain. Important Arabists of international sta- 
tus, such as Julian Ribera y Tarrag6, appeared on the scene. Ribera 
y Tarrag6’s influential studies made Spaniards realize that the Muslims, 
far from being a rude horde of barbarians, had a superior intellec- 
tual and economic life, which had influenced the Christian kingdoms 
that existed in medieval Spain. An example of this is Ribera y 
Tarrago’s study of the Islamic origins of the justiciar of Aragon. 

Spaniards, however, had to reconcile their admiration for the 
accomplishments of medieval Muslims in Andalus, or Islamic Spain, 
with their modern attitudes towards Islam, and in particular to con- 
temporary Moroccans.'* At this time, Spain was facing a crisis in its 


' According to Fernandez y Gonzalez, Mudejar cultural life flourished as a con- 
sequence of Christian tolerance. See Francisco Fernandez y Gonzalez, Estado social 
» politico de los mudéares de Castilla considerados en st mismos y respecto de la cwilzacion 
espahola (1866; reprint, Madrid: Ediciones Hiperion, 1985): 228. 

'© Tbid., p. 244. 

'" Tbid., p. 5: “unidos por el vinculo de nacionalidad a falta de los lazos de religion 
y de raza.” 

'8 Even Ribera y Tarrag6, who did so much for the flourishing of Islamic stud- 
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Moroccan protectorate. This intellectual dilemma was solved by 
defining the Andalusis, or Muslims who lived in Spain until the 
Christian conquest, as Spaniards. After all, even those who had a 
father from the East, had a Basque or Galician mother.'® 

This attitude was a natural consequence of the immense wealth 
of information that nineteenth century Spanish historians uncovered 
by using Arabic sources and not simply Christian ones. The Mudejars 
did not escape this process. In 1929, Ramon Menéndez Pidal explained 
that Mudejar status had begun with El Cid’s conquest of Valencia 
in the late eleventh century. According to Menéndez Pidal, El Cid, 
famous for his bellicose attitude towards Muslims, had been toler- 
ant with the Mudejars because, unlike the Murabitun or Almoravids, 
a Berber dynasty from North Africa, they were Spaniards.” 

The late nineteenth century also witnessed a major development 
in Spain. In 1898 Spain lost its last colonies, namely Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines. To this day in Spain, these events are 
referred to as “a disaster.” Indeed, the loss of the last remnants of 
the Spanish Empire created a strong impact on Spanish intellectu- 
als. The so-called Generation of ’98, with such figures as Miguel de 
Unamuno, began to analyze Spain’s past in search for the roots of 
its modern problems and its inferiority with respect to the rest of 
Europe. In this search for the “Spanish character,” intellectuals looked 
for the things that made Spain different; they found the answer in 
the Middle Ages, and more specifically in the Islamic conquest. 

This intellectual inquiry resulted in two different attitudes towards 
Spain’s Islamic past. The first, best represented by Claudio Sanchez 
Albornoz, claimed that the Islamic invasion of Spain in 711 was the 
single most negative event in Spain’s history. Although Sanchez 
Albornoz praised the cultural achievements of Islam in Spain, he 
maintained that the constant fight against Islam accentuated the reli- 
gious fervor in Spanish Christians, as well as their interest in material 
wealth.”! These factors slowed down Spain’s future economic progress. 
Spain had acted, moreover, as the shield of Europe, protecting it 


ies in Spain, regarded the Moroccans as “un pueblo de caracter duro y revoltoso.” 
See Julian Ribera y Tarrago, “La cuestion de Marruecos” Revista de Aragén 2 (1901): 
196-199; 315-317; 344-347, p. 347. 

' Ramon Menéndez Pidal, La Esparia del Cid, vol. 11 (Madrid: Editorial Plutarco, 
1929): 669. 

°° Tbid., p. 669. 

*! Claudio Sanchez Albornoz, “Espafia y el Islam,” Revista de Occidente 24 (1929): 22. 
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against military attacks from the infidels, and in the process Spain 
sacrificed itself and its future.” 

The Mudejars did not escape Sanchez Albornoz’s negative view 
of Spain’s Islamic past. For Sanchez Albornoz, the Mudejars were 
second class citizens who had not been able to influence Spain 
because they were not culturally strong.” The Spanish character, 
thus, had its roots in the Roman period and had not been altered 
throughout history. 

The other attitude towards Spain’s Islamic past was best repre- 
sented by Américo Castro. It claimed that there had never been an 
eternal Spain, such as Sanchez Albornoz claimed, but rather that 
the Spanish character had been defined in the Middle Ages, as a 
consequence of the conviwencia or pacific coexistence among Muslims, 
Christians and Jews. For Castro the high level of understanding 
among the three religions made it possible for Alfonso X of Castilla 
“to base his doctrine of tolerance on the Quran, without perceiving 
in it any offense for the church, of which he was a faithful son.”** 
While Castro recognized that the Christians copied the dhimma sys- 
tem from Islam, he credited Alfonso X with actually using the Quran 
to justify his policy towards Mudejars. It should be pointed out also 
that Castro credited Alfonso X, a Castilian king, as the founder of 
the Mudejar system in Spain, without taking into account any data 
referring to the policies implemented by Aragonese kings, such as 
Alfonso the Battler, in the twelfth century in the Ebro valley. 

For Castro the great tolerance of the Middle Ages made it pos- 
sible for the three groups, Muslims, Christians and Jews, to live 
together in Spain as three different castes, which were independent 
of each other.” 

The debate over Spain’s Islamic past, as with any polemic, attracted 
a great deal of scholarly attention to the field of Mudejar studies. 
This, together with the political context, might explain the boom 
that Mudejar studies experienced in the 1950s. Many publications, 


» Tbid., p. 30. 

*8 Claudio Sanchez Albornoz, Espaia, un enigma histérico (Madrid: Editorial Planeta, 
1973): 183. According to Sanchez Albornoz, the only reason why Mudejar art 
flourished in areas such as Aragon is because the material it used was cheaper. 

“4 Américo Castro, Espana en su historia: Cristianos, moros y judios, 2d edition, 
(Barcelona: Editorial Critica, 1983): 213: “fundara en el Alcoran su doctrina de tol- 
erancia, sin sentir en ello ofensa para la iglesia de que era hijo fiel.” 


% Thid., p. 596. 
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especially monographs, began to appear at this time. The Mudejars, 
still considered as Spaniards, stopped being more than a few pages 
or a chapter in a general history book, and started to become a 
topic of more general interest. In Spain some of the ideas proposed 
by the generation of ’98 were still alive. Unamuno, for example, 
stated that historians should adhere to the concept of “intra-history;” 
that is, history should focus on the common man. In 1952 the his- 
torian Isidro de las Cagigas, for example, stated that to study minori- 
ties was to get close to the people; it was to give life “to the dry 
history of the dynasties.”?° 

The mid-twentieth century also saw an increased interest in minori- 
ties in general. This might be due to the general historic context in 
Europe, which was faced with religious and racial minorities, at this 
time. In Spain, the mid-twentieth century was characterized by the 
isolationism imposed by Franco’s regime. The official attitude pro- 
moted by the dictator was that the rest of the world had turned its 
back unjustly on Spain. In this sense, Spaniards felt that their medieval 
past was a model of tolerance and coexistence, and that it could 
teach many of those nations that had abandoned Spain how to deal 
with their own racial minorities. A contemporary review of Isidro 
de las Cagigas’ book on The Mudgars, published in 1949, stated that 
the ethnic minorities of Spain could be elements of extreme inter- 
est not only for Europe, but for the entire world.*’ 

In his publications, Cagigas firmly established that Mudejar sta- 
tus, and not Mozarab status, as Simonet had stated, was a “genuine 
and typical” Spanish invention.”® Here Cagigas made the same mis- 
take as Simonet, since he also ignored the broader historical con- 
text. Cagigas did not examine the status of the conquered Muslims 
in Sicily in the eleventh century but concentrated solely on Spain. 
Despite this error, Cagigas’ treatment of the Mudejars and other 
medieval minorities represented a major step forward. Cagigas acknowl- 
edged that after the Islamic conquest, the Muslims did not force 
Christians to convert to Islam, but allowed them to live peacefully 
and according to their own religion and culture. According to Cagigas: 


°° Tsidro de las Cagigas, “Problemas de minoria y el caso de nuestro medievo,” 
Espana 10 (1950): 538: “a la historia seca de las dinastias.” 

27 Tsidro de las Cagigas, Minortas de la Edad Media espariola, vol. TV (Madrid: 
Instituto de Estudios Africanos, 1949). See Gomez Moreno’s review on the jacket. 

*® Tbid., p. 518: “genuina y tipica.” 
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Ifa few years ago, anyone would have written that not all the Spaniards 
fled when the African invaders arrived; that those who remained among 
the conquerors preserved their laws, usage, customs and religion; that 
the severe fanaticism of the Muslims did not appear anywhere, and 
that all that about the love affairs of King Roderic and the treason 
of Count [Julian] had to be subject to severe revision, he would have 
been considered a bad Spaniard who attempted to discredit what was 
held as an auto de fe.” 


Cagigas acknowledged, moreover, that in their treatment of the 
Mudejars, the Christians had been greatly influenced by the Islamic 
dhimma system, especially in terms of administration.” 

Cagigas, unlike many other historians, specifically credited the 
Mudejars as agents of cultural transmission. According to Cagigas, 
Mudejar architecture influenced Spanish architecture not only in 
terms of decoration, but also in terms of the structure of the houses 
and their level of comfort. Mudejars also influenced Spanish society 
in regards to clothing styles and as translators of books in Toledo.*! 

Cagigas’ positive attitude towards the Mudejars may have been 
rooted also in the political context of mid-twentieth century Spain. 
The dictator Franco had won the civil war, which ravaged Spain 
from 1936 until 1939, with the assistance of Moroccan troops, who 
became his personal guard. Spain, which had established a protec- 
torate in Morocco since 1912, maintained close relations with the 
Islamic world, especially North Africa. From 1949 to 1958 Spain 
signed cultural treaties with Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Morocco, and Syria.** Many of these treaties included government- 
funded student exchange programs, which provided an opportunity 
to Spanish students “so that they might serve as a bond to display 
our culture, as well as beneficiaries of the Arab culture.” 


° Tbid., p. 508: “Si hace un pufiado de afios se hubiese escrito por alguien que 
no todos los espafioles huyeron a la Ilegada de los invasores africanos; que los que 
permanecieron entre los conquistadores conservaron leyes, usos, costumbres y religion; 
que el fanaticismo tan decantado de los musulmanes no aparecia por parte alguna, 
y que todo aquello de los amores del rey Rodrigo y de la traicion del conde tenia 
que ser objeto de una severa revision, se le habria tenido hasta por un mal espafiol 
que pretendia desvirtuar lo que ya se tenia por articulo de fe.” 

°° Tbid., p. 517. 

3! Tbid., p. 518. 

* Antonio Ruiz Morales, “Relaciones culturales entre Espafia y el mundo arabe,” 
Revista del Instituto de Estudios Islamicos en Madnd 7-8 (1959-60): 33. 

33 Tbid., p. 35: “para que puedan servir tanto de vinculo de exposicién de nues- 
tra cultura, como, al propio tiempo, como organos receptores de la cultura arabe.” 
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In this political and social climate, Spain developed a very positive 
view of its Islamic past. In general Mudejars were seen as a valuable 
component of Spain’s past. Historians such as Isidro de las Cagigas, 
referring to the good economic skills that the Mudejars offered to 
Christians, stated that “the sin of expelling the laborious Muslims 
was the most painful error of this period which in our history is cus- 
tomarily presented as one of great military glories.”** Angel Gonzalez 
Palencia shared the same view. For Gonzalez Palencia, writing in 
1945, Spanish historians had accepted the idea that Islam had a 
positive cultural impact on Christian Spain to such a degree, that 
“now we run the risk of another error, which should be avoided: 
that of stating that every psychological trait of the Spanish people 
is purely Arab.”* 

However, despite their praise and admiration, Spanish historians 
stil defined the Muslims who lived in medieval Spain as Spanish. 
Mudejars and Moriscos were not only as Spanish as their Christian 
counterparts, but as Gonzalez Palencia stated, they were also a role 
model for twentieth-century Spaniards. Faced with the question of 
choosing between material wealth and spiritual values, the Moriscos 
chose their faith, unlike what Spaniards from the eighteenth century 
onwards, influenced by rationalism, had done.*° In contrast, these 
same scholars had a negative view of the Jews who lived in medieval 
Spain. Jews were seen as a foreign element, incapable of integrat- 
ing themselves into the fabric of Christian society.*” 

At the domestic level, however, the renewed interest in minorities 
concentrated mostly on Castilla. Franco emphasized the unity of 
Spain, which centered around Castilian supremacy. Franco fiercely 
repressed the culture, language and history of the non-Castilian 
nationalities within Spain. Catalunya, the region around Barcelona, 


Official propaganda called for collaboration rather than confrontation with the 
Islamic world. Moreover, as Spain’s foreign minister stated in 1959, cooperation 
with Muslims was essential to keep the Soviets out of the Islamic world. 

** Cagigas, Minorias, p. 395: “el pecado de despoblar a los laboriosos musulmanes, 
fue la mas dolorosa equivocacion de este periodo que en nuestras historias se acos- 
tumbra siempre a presentarlo como de grandes glorias militares.” 

*® Angel Gonzalez Palencia, Moros y cristianos en la Espatia medieval. Estudios histérico- 
literarios (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1945): 64: “ahora 
se cae en el peligro de otro error, que conviene mucho evitar: el de afirmar que 
toda la caracteristica psicologica del pueblo espafiol es puramente arabe.” 

*° Tbid., pp. 90-91. 

57 Cagigas, “Problemas,” pp. 511-512. 
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strongly felt the effects of this policy. At the Central University in 
Barcelona, for example, many professors went into exile after the 
war, and the subject of the History of Catalunya disappeared.* 

Franco’s pro-Castilian attitude also explains why some historians 
compared the Crown of Aragon unfavorably to Castilla in terms of 
their treatment of Mudejars. For Isidro de las Cagigas, for example, 
King Jaume I was no Cid. El Cid had been very lenient with the 
Mudejars of Valencia, who, in return, had been thankful to their 
Christian lord. King Jaume I, however, caught up in the rapid 
advance of his conquests, easily forgot his promises to the Mudeyjars, 
raising their taxes and forcing them to revolt.*” Despite this, Cagigas 
saw the Mudejars as a factor that contributed to the unification of 
Spain. Although the two kingdoms applied different policies to the 
Mudeyjars, the crown of Aragon and Castilla both faced the prob- 
lem of how to deal with this minority group. This challenge brought 
the two Christian kingdoms together and facilitated the process of 
unification of Spain.*? 

Although the study of Castilian Mudejars dominated the field, 
Mudejars from other regions, such as the medieval kingdom of 
Valencia, began to attract scholarly attention. Valencian Mudejarism, 
like its Castilian counterpart, was also presented as a model of peace- 
ful coexistence. Miguel Gual Camarena, for example, based his work 
on cartas-pueblas or surrender treaties, which tend to portray an ideal 
view of the Mudejars. According to Gual Camarena, the Mudejars 
of the kingdom of Valencia were subjected to very fair conditions; 
in many cases the Mudejars were better off than their Christian 
counterparts.*' According to Gual Camarena, Christian kings had to 
apply strong measures against the Mudejars because this minority 
had trouble adjusting to their new situation, especially since their 
Granadan brethren constantly instigated them to revolt.” 


38 Carme Batlle i Gallart and Maria Teresa Ferrer i Mallol, “Balang de les activ- 
itats historiografiques referents a l’Edat Mitjana a la postguerra franquista,” Cuadernos 
de Estoria Econémica de Cataluiia 19 (1978): 322. It was not until the late 1960s, when 
Gual Camarena obtained a faculty position at the Central University, that the field 
of medieval Catalan history began to flourish. See Batlle, “Balang de les activitats,” 

. 323. 
‘ %° Cagigas, Minorias, p. 394. 

 Tbid., p. 393. 

“See Miguel Gual Camarena, Las cartas pueblas del reino de Valencia (Valencia: 
Generalitat Valenciana, 1989). 

© Tbid., p. 64. 
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This view was shared by Francisco Roca Traver, another Valencian 
historian. Roca ‘Traver presented a very idealistic image of coexis- 
tence between Mudejars, Christians and Jews in Valencia in his arti- 
cle, “Un siglo de vida mudeéjar en la Valencia medieval (1238—1338),” 
published in 1952. For Roca Traver the situation of the Mudejars 
did not change dramatically after the Christian conquest, thanks to 
Christian tolerance. The kings of the Crown of Aragon, especially 
in the thirteenth century, designed Mudejar status in a way to please 
both Christians and Mudejars. The Mudejars were treated well 
because they were important for the economic development of the 
newly conquered kingdom of Valencia.* 

Roca ‘Traver, however, specified that the Mudejars did not deserve 
full credit for their economic accomplishments. The Mudejars were 
good agricultural workers, not because this was a natural tendency 
of this people, but because the land required it.** According to Roca 
the Mudejars’ low economic level was not due to the strict measures 
imposed by the Christians on them, but was a result of the Mudejars’ 
idiosyncrasy and customs.” For Roca Traver, Mudejars in the alja- 
mas, an institution analogous to the Christian universitas, enjoyed 
absolute freedom and autonomy.” 

Roca ‘Traver’s unfavorable reaction to the theories of the French 
historian Circourt was not unique but a sign of Spain’s isolation. 
Interestingly, Spanish historians believed that medieval Spanish tol- 
erance was brought to an end by foreign influence. According to 
Cagigas, it was the intolerance brought by Cistercians and Cluniacs, 
from northern Europe, as well as by the Murabitun and Muwahhidun 
from North Africa, which put an end to coexistence in medieval 
Spain.’ A similar argument was articulated by the famous art his- 
torian, Leopoldo Torres Balbas. According to that author, Christian 
tolerance in medieval Spain allowed the Mudejars to develop the 
only true Spanish artistic style, namely Mudejar art.** However, it 


* Francisco Roca Traver, pp. 117-118. 

“ Thid., p. 158. 

® Tbid., p. 119. 

© Thid., p. 127. Roca Traver, following the ideas of Fernandez y Gonzalez, 
attempted to explain the evolution of Mudejar status in the fourteenth century. At 
that time, the crown, under pressure from the nobility and the church, was forced 
to change its liberal policy towards Mudejars. 

*’ Cagigas, Minorias, p. 395. 

‘8 This argument clearly reflects Américo Castro’s idea of peaceful coexistence. 
Torres Balbas, unlike earlier historians, believed that Islam, although politically 
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was a foreigner, in this case the emperor Charles V, who turned his 
back on Mudejar art and adopted Italian Renaissance models.” 

Torres Balbas, as well as Isidro de las Cagigas, had great respect 
for the Mudejars and their industrious character. Mudejars had 
ensured a thriving economy in medieval Spain because they were 
great artisans and agricultural workers. Christian oppression, espe- 
cially in the Crown of Aragon, caused revolt and emigration to 
Granada and North Africa. According to Cagigas, “the sin of expelling 
the hard-working Muslims was the most painful mistake of this period, 
which in our histories is usually portrayed as one full of military 
glory.”*’ This resulted in great economic loss for Spain. Furthermore, 
the Mudejar migration from the Christian kingdoms drained the 
Mudejars of their intellectual figures. They became, according to 
Cagigas, a stagnant minority on its deathbed awaiting the final blow.®! 

Cagigas was not alone in his portrayal of the Mudejars as a lethar- 
gic community. Two causes might explain this position. First, it is 
common among western historians of Islam in general to view Islam 
as a monolithic set of beliefs very resistant to change. Consequently, 
societies based on these beliefs are portrayed as backward and drag- 
ging behind their western counterparts. 

Furthermore, Islamic societies, and Mudejars in particular, were 
described by Spanish historians in a style which Albert Hourani 
defined as “Middle Eastern history.” According to Hourani, Islamic 
societies are explained in terms of foreign or European models.” As 
Hourani stated, “in such a history, the peoples of the region appear 
either as passive objects reacting to what is done to them by occa- 
sional spasms of anger, or else in a relationship of dependence.””* 

In the case of the Mudejars, this attitude might be due to the fact 
that most of the data available on the subject comes from contem- 
porary Christian sources. However, historians also contributed to the 


defeated beginning in the late eleventh century, had conquered Christian Spain cul- 
turally. See Leopoldo Torres Balbas, Ars Hispaniae. Historia unwersal del arte hispanico, 
vol. TV (Madrid: Plus Ultra, 1949): 239. 

 Tbid., p. 242. 

”” Cagigas, Minortas, p. 394: “el pecado de despoblar a los laboriosos musulmanes, 
fue la mas dolorosa equivocacion de este periodo que en nuestras historias se acos- 
tumbra siempre a presentarlo como de grandes glorias militares.” 

°! Tbid., p. 512. 

*® Albert Hourani, Islam in European Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991): 98. 

* Tbid., p. 98. 
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vision of the Mudejars as a static group. Historians, aware of the 
ultimate end of the conquered Muslims in Spain, employed a tele- 
ological approach in studying this group. The decay experienced by 
the Moriscos was not a sudden phenomenon, but, according to some 
historians, the end of a process of progressive decline. Advocates of 
this view believe that the need to expel the Muslims from Christian 
lands determined the actions of Christian officials from the begin- 
ning of the so-called “reconquest.” Miguel Angel Ladero Quesada, 
for example, stated that, 


when, based on religious and political principles, a series of stigmas in 
their names, clothing, houses, professional activities, social relations and 
other aspects, is imposed on a group when they are reduced to 
endogamy, even with their consent, and to a modest socio-economic 
situation, then one must think about a poor marginalized minority, 
subject to oppression and rejection.*! 


Spanish historians of the mid-twentieth century such as Gual Camarena 
and Roca Traver, nevertheless, made a strong impact on the field 
of Mudejar studies. They brought to light an immense amount of 
archival documentation. At the same time, prominent historians and 
archivists, such as Jests Martinez Ferrando and Rafael Gallofre 
Guinovart, began to publish indices of archival collections, especially 
of those housed at the Archives of the Crown of Aragon, in Barcelona. 

The large amount of new data made available to historians, as 
well as the political events that unfolded in Spain, contributed to 
the boom that Mudejar studies experienced in Spain in the last part 
of the twentieth century. The dictator Franco died in 1975. This 
event gave way to a process of democratization and opening for 
Spain. As in 1898, Spaniards used this critical moment in their his- 
tory to examine the country’s past. This process has deeply trans- 
formed Spanish society and ideas. Spain is currently undergoing an 
exciting process of redefinition. Spaniards, aware of their isolation 
during most of Franco’s dictatorship, have aspired to free themselves 
from that past. In this attempt to modernize the country, however, 


** Miguel Angel Ladero Quesada, Los mudéjares de Castilla_y otros estudios de historia 
medueval andaluza (Granada: Universidad de Granada, 1989): 88: “cuando se impone 
a un grupo, en virtud de principios religioso-politicos, una serie de estigmas en sus 
nombres, vestidos, viviendas, actividades profesionales, relaciones sociales y otros 
aspectos, cuando se les reduce a la endogamia, aunque con su acuerdo, y a una 
situacion social y econdmica modestas, entonces hay que pensar en una minoria 
pobre, marginada, sujeta a opresion y rechazo.” 
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Spain has not renounced its Islamic past in favor of its ties to west- 
ern Europe.’ This attitude is also evident at the popular level. Many 
Spaniards, especially in Andalucia, the southernmost region of Spain, 
and the last one to surrender to the Christian conquerors, are now 
converting to Islam, which they describe as the true representative 
of their past and culture.” 

Another consequence of the advent of democracy was that Spain 
became an “estado de las autonomias.” The Spanish Constitution 
recognized that the different regions within Spain had a right to a 
certain degree of autonomy from the central government. Some of 
the areas in which the central government transfers power to the 
regional governments are culture and education. Each region now 
determines, for example, the curriculum taught in the schools within 
its territory. ‘This process has sparked an interest in local history and 
in groups and periods ignored in the “official” history promoted by 
the central government during Franco’s dictatorship. There has been 
an increase in the number of congresses, such as those organized by 
the Institute of Mudejar Studies, in Teruel, and in the amount of 
scholarly journals published, such as Sharq al-Andalus, which concen- 
trate on local and regional history. ‘The Mudejars have not escaped 
this tendency. Castilla is no longer the center of attention in Mudejar 
studies. Other regions, especially Valencia, now supersede Castilla in 
the number of books and monographs on Mudejars. 

The increased number of publications on the history of local 
Mudejar communities is also connected to the fact that the Spanish 
central government currently transfers money to the different regions 
to encourage the cataloguing of archives, local as well as regional. 
These institutions are now uncovering many sources that are being 
made available to researchers. ‘The aftermath of this process is that 
most of the work on the Mudejars that is published currently con- 
centrates on individual communities or specific issues, rather than 
on general works on the subject. ‘This is an important change, since 
general statements about Mudejar status cannot be made without 
analyzing individual communities. 


°° Despite disputes with Morocco over issues such as immigration and fishing 
rights, Spain is now the political intermediary between the European Union and 
North Africa. 

°° John Hooper estimates that there are 150,000 to 250,000 Muslims in Spain, about 
50°% of whom live in Ceuta and Melilla. Most of the remainder are Muslim immi- 
grants who naturalized in Spain, and about a thousand are Spanish converts. See 
John Hooper, The New Spaniards, 3d edition (London: Penguin Books, 1995): 127-128. 
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Another important outcome of the improvement of regional archives 
is that many unknown Arabic sources from the Mudejar period have 
been uncovered. Arabic sources, which provide information from the 
Mudejars themselves, are forcing historians to revise the traditional 
view of the Mudejars as a culturally and economically stagnant com- 
munity. In this task, the work of Maria del Carmen Barcelé Torres 
is noteworthy. Her article on Arabic letters from Vila-Real (1468-1518) 
illustrates that Mudejars, contrary to traditional opinion, wrote official 
correspondence in Arabic in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” 
This is important, since “supposedly, it had been more than two 
hundred years since [this community] had lost its culture or at least 
had been stagnant.”*? In the same article, and based on Arabic 
sources, Barcelé ‘Torres shows that not all Mudejars were poor farm- 
ers restricted to a specific area, but that they were mobile. Christian 
lords, as well as the king, imposed residence restrictions on the 
Mudejars who settled in their lands, which ranged from five to ten 
years. However, at the end of the five or ten years, Mudejars were 
free to move around within the kingdom of Valencia in search of 
better living conditions.*’ Moreover, a Mudejar farmer not infre- 
quently owned land in several towns." 

For another Arabist, Mikel de Epalza, the institution of the aljama 
and aljamiado literature were forms of resistance employed by the 
Mudejars to counteract the Christian acculturative process.°' For 
Epalza, the aljama prevented the exile of many Aragonese Mudejars, 
since it preserved their identity against the acculturative forces of 
Christianity.” Both historians emphasized the fact that Islam under 
Christian rule evolved, as Muslims attempted to respond to different 
historic circumstances. 

Maria del Carmen Barcelo Torres and Mikel de Epalza also exem- 
plify another important shift among Spanish scholars. ‘The traditionally 


°? Maria del Carmen Barcel6 Torres, “Las cartas arabes de Vila-Real. (Revision 
del panorama mudéjar valenciano),” Estudios Castellonenses 1 (1982): 367. 

* Tbid., p. 382: “supuestamente, hacia mas de doscientos afios que [esta comu- 
nidad] habia perdido su cultura o al menos la tenia anquilosada.” 

” [bid., p. 371. 

° [bid., p. 386. 

°! Epalza states that while being deprived of political power, the Mudejars, imi- 
tating the dhimma, created a system to preserve their identity within the Christian 
society in which they lived. However, Epalza does not explain how or when the 
Mudejars “created” the aljama. See Mikel de Epalza, “Caracterizacion del exilio 
musulman: La voz de mudéjares y moriscos” in Separata del Simposio sobre destierros 
aragoneses (Zaragoza: Institucion Fernando el Catolico, 1988): 222. 

° [bid., p. 223. 
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difficult relations between Arabists and Medievalists seem to have eased. 
Mudgjars have attracted the attention of Arabists. Mikel de Epalza’s 
work, in part as a reaction to Pierre Guichard, has centered around 
Islamic institutions in the eastern part of Andalus at the time imme- 
diately before the Christian conquest. His work on the sofra or the 
alqueria, for example, is very useful to medievalists who attempt to 
define and explain these same Islamic institutions and the changes 
that they underwent in the period after the Christian conquest. 

After 1975, the field of Mudejar studies has witnessed also the 
cooperation of another major group. Unlike the nationalistic attitude 
of historians during Franco’s dictatorship, Spanish historians now 
collaborate more openly with their foreign counterparts. It is unde- 
niable that the field of Mudeyjar studies owes a great deal of grati- 
tude to the work of the American historian Robert I. Burns. His 
work on the thirteenth century has placed Mudejar studies in the 
context of the medieval Mediterranean. One of the major legacies 
of Burns’ work has been to revise the idea that Mudejarism, as 
Cagigas maintained, was a purely Spanish phenomenon. In volumes 
such as Muslims under Latin Rule, 1100-1300, Burns calls attention to 
the situation of the conquered Muslims in Sicily, which preceded 
that of those in Spain, as well as the status of conquered Muslims 
in the Holy Land after the crusades.** Furthermore, his emphasis on 
archival research has made Spanish scholars aware of the fact that 
archives guard unpublished treasures that can iluminate many issues 
in Mudejar studies. 

Burns’ work has also sparked a debate with Pierre Guichard, which 
has become one of the main disputed issues in Mudejar studies today. 
The French historian has created a controversy about the effects of 
the Christian conquest on the Mudejars. Guichard claims that the 
conquest caused a major breakdown in the life of the Mudejars, 
which degraded even more with the passage of time. He accuses 
Burns of portraying an idealized picture of the status that the Mudejars 
enjoyed. According to Guichard, Burns maintains that the Mudejars 
were able to preserve their way of life after the Christian conquest, 


° See Muslims under Latin Rule, 1100-1300, James M. Powell, ed. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1990). In addition to Burns’ article on the Mudejars of 
the crown of Aragon, it contains articles by James Powell on the Mudejars of 
Castilla and Portugal; David Abulafia on conquered Muslims in Sicily; and Benjamin 
Kedar on the conquered Muslims of the Frankish Levant. 
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which was guaranteed by generous privileges from the crown.” As 
was the case with the controversy between Castro and Sanchez 
Albornoz, the one between Burns and Guichard is attracting more 
attention to the field. 

The interest in Mudejars, and minority groups in general, how- 
ever, is not limited to the scholarly arena. As a consequence of polit- 
ical and economic change, Spain is becoming more culturally diverse. 
Spain, which in recent generations had been a country of emigrants 
headed for Germany and France, finds itself on the receiving end. 
Since the 1980s, Latin Americans, Eastern Europeans and Maghribians 
have poured into Spain in significant numbers. Of these groups, the 
Maghribian is the largest. Although the presence of immigrants at 
a time when the Spanish economy has slowed down is causing some 
tension, Spaniards are becoming more aware of the culture, customs 
and even food of other peoples. 

These changes have found their way into the scholarly field. Most 
scholars of Mudejar studies have adopted a revisionist approach, 
which in some cases has turned scholars into apologists for this 
medieval minority. In the late twentieth century, Mudejars are no 
longer seen as a racial, but as a cultural and religious group. Moreover, 
Spanish historians of the Mudejars no longer center on the issue of 
Christian tolerance to the conquered Muslim minority. There has 
been a drastic movement away from this idea, which illustrated the 
point of view of the conqueror, to issues such as discrimination and 
segregation. This change attempts to provide a voice to the conquered. 
Spanish historians are now looking at their medieval minorities in 
the way that historians in the English-speaking world examined them 
earlier; namely, historians examine the Mudejars in terms of the prob- 
lems created by the presence of minorities within their own countries. 
Consequently, historians apply concepts appropriate for modern soci- 
eties of the imperialistic era to the analysis of medieval minorities. 

Of the many contemporary Spanish historians who look at the 
Mudejars in this way, Dolors Bramon and Maria ‘Teresa Ferrer i 
Mallol are especially interesting. Dolors Bramon stated that she 
became interested in the Mudejars and Jews of the Kingdom of 
Valencia after she moved to Valencia. She said that as a Catalan 
woman, she had been a victim of discrimination. Her own experience 


°t Guichard’s accusations against Burns are present through his entire work, espe- 
cially in his Les musulmans de Valence et la reconquéte. 
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made her feel sympathetic towards “those people, the dissident ones, 
victims—not always passive—of homogenizing ideals.” 

Maria Teresa Ferrer 1 Mallol has stressed the much ignored four- 
teenth century. Her books, such as Els sarrains de la corona catalano- 
aragonesa en el segle XIV. Segregacié 1 discriminacié, published in 1987, 
break away from the traditional outline of history books on Mudejars. 
Instead of stressing the socio-economic structures that prevailed in 
the Mudejar community, she centers on social issues. Ferrer 1 Mallol 
believes that “the coexistence of the three communities was based 
on segregation.” Segregation was used to ensure survival of the 
group’s identity; discrimination was used to ensure the political con- 
trol exercised by the group in power.” Therefore, she focuses on 
spatial, sexual and religious segregation imposed on the Mudejars. 
Her approach brings to life elements within the Mudejar commu- 
nity, such as women and prostitutes, which had been completely 
ignored until now. 

Ferrer 1 Mallol is not alone in this sense. Many historians, aware 
of the general trends and issues examined in Mudejar history, attempt 
to examine the Mudejars from different perspectives. Angel Galan 
Sanchez, for example, in his recent study of the Mudejars of Granada, 
stated that he did not wish to center his work around confrontation 
between the two groups. Rather, he wanted to concentrate on the 
fate of those who resisted becommg Mudejars, the role of the collabora- 
tionist element in the Mudejar society, as well as daily Mudejar life.” 

In the same way, some Spanish historians call attention to the 
need of new methodology for the study of Mudejars. According to 
Manuel Ruzafa Garcia, historians are currently paying too much 
attention to detail. While this is the result of the great wealth of 
information that has been uncovered in Spanish archives, it nor- 
mally encourages poor scholarship due to the lack of analysis. 


®° Dolors Bramon, Contra moros 1 jueus (Valencia: Eliseu Climent, editor, 1981): 
29: “aquella gent, els dissidents, victtmes—no sempre passives—d’uns ideals homo- 
geneitzadors.” 

°° Maria Teresa Ferrer i Mallol, Els sarrains, p. XII: “la convivéncia de totes 
tres comunitats es basava en la segregacid.” 

7 Tbid., p. XII. 

° Angel Galan Sanchez, Los mudéjares del reino de Granada (Granada: Universidad 
de Granada, 1991): 6. 

°° Manuel Ruzafa Garcia, “Los mudéjares valencianos en el siglo XV. Una per- 
spectiva bibliografica” in Actas del IL Simposio Internacional de Mudejarismo (Teruel: 
Instituto de Estudios Turolenses, 1986): 291. 
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Methodology, however, is not the only unresolved issue in the 
field. Historians still debate the motives behind the royal policy that 
allowed a non-Christian group to remain i stu in a Christian soci- 
ety. The traditional view, represented by historians such as Roca 
Traver, named royal “tolerance” as the reason.’? Other historians, 
such as Dolors Bramon, have explained it in terms of economic 
exploitation.’' Both tendencies, however, explain the existence of the 
Mudejars from the point of view of the conquerors, and not of the 
Mudejars themselves. This might be due in part to the fact that 
most of the data available for the study of Mudejars comes from 
Christian sources. Arabic sources from the Mudejar community are 
scarce, especially for the thirteenth and most of the fourteenth cen- 
turies. Thus, the data available to historians presents a distorted, one 
sided view of the events, in which Mudejar life and its political and 
socio-economic structures are filtered through Christian eyes, to whom 
this information was alien. The limitations of the available data can 
be minimized by placing the Mudejars in a larger historical context. 
Thus, it becomes evident that the Spanish medieval kingdoms fol- 
lowed a policy towards conquered peoples that was commonly used 
in the Mediterranean, while benefitting at the same time from the 
economic skills that the Mudejars offered, which were greatly needed 
for the survival of the newly conquered territories. 

Another important problem that still plagues Mudejar studies is 
how to define the relationship between the dominant Christian soci- 
ety and the conquered minority groups. This debate is still articu- 
lated in the same terms as it was in the mid-twentieth century. 
Américo Castro’s view of peaceful coexistence still holds many sup- 
porters, while other historians portray the relationship between 
Mudejars and Christians as a permanent state of warfare. According 
to this view, the Mudejars were caught in the unstoppable process 
of the reconquest, whose ultimate goal was to retake the lands con- 
quered by the Muslims. For these authors, animosity and confrontation 
dominated the relationship between the two communities. This view 
is teleological, since it explains the situation of the Mudejars as a 
step in a process that ended with the defeat and ultimately the expul- 
sion of the Muslims from Spain. 


See Roca Traver, “Un siglo de vida mudéjar.” 
” See Bramon, Contra moros i jueus. 
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Both historiographical tendencies, however, equally ignore the avail- 
able data, which presents evidence to support both. Mudejars, for 
example, suffered attacks from Christian mobs when there was an 
invasion of Muslim troops from Granada. This illustrates that their 
Christian neighbors regarded them as enemies, or at least potential 
enemies at times of war. However, Mudejars and Christians coop- 
erated and peacefully shared in many daily activities. This cooperation 
is more evident in the economic field. For example, Mudejars shared 
water turns with their Christian neighbors in the irrigated fields. 

Medieval Spain, however, was not based on the modern idea of 
tolerance. In the Spanish medieval kingdoms, there was a modus 
vwendi that allowed the Mudejars to remain in Christian lands, while 
still perceiving them as alien and never accepting them as equal 
partners. Even after conversion to Christianity, Mudejars were per- 
ceived as an alien element in Christian society. Moreover, the issue 
of Christian attitudes towards Mudejars needs to be specified, since 
it varied greatly among the different sectors of society. Often, while 
the official attitude was one of respect and protection of the Mudejars, 
popular attitude was expressed in open hostility, while the church 
condemned the presence of a non-Christian population in a Christian 
land, which could become a threat to Christianity. The kings of the 
crown of Aragon ignored papal complaints about the presence of 
infidels in Christian lands because they saw them as a great source 
of economic revenue, as well as a much needed force to rebuild and 
start the economy of the newly conquered lands. Unlike the crown, 
Christian settlers saw the Mudejars as economic competition, as well 
as a non-assimilable element of society. Thus, aggression towards the 
Mudejars was more common at the popular level. 

Moreover, Christian attitudes towards the Mudejars, as well as the 
relationship between Mudejars and Christians, did not remain the 
same throughout the High Middle Ages, but varied depending on 
the historic circumstances of the times in Spain and in North Africa. 
Thus, generalized statements do not hold true for the entire period 
of Mudejar history. Since treatment of the Mudejars was not based 
on divine law, such as in the case of the treatment of dhimmis in 
Islam, it varied from reign to reign. The status of the Mudejars was 
not the same either in the different medieval Spanish kingdoms, but 
was dependant on factors such as demographics. Even within the 
same region, one community cannot be portrayed as the sole rep- 
resentative of Mudejar status. For example, the Mudejar community 
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of Valencia city does not represent all the Mudejar communities in 
the kingdom of Valencia. In addition, distinctions should be made 
between rural and urban Mudejar communities, as well as royal and 
seignorial ones. 

Historiography shows us how different generations of Spanish his- 
torians focused on different issues in their examination of the Mudejars. 
Although slow in coming into view, the Mudejars have absorbed a 
great deal of attention. Their portrait has changed enormously. It 
has gone from the initial acknowledgement of their existence in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, to their transformation into 
Spaniards in the early twentieth century, to their representation as 
beneficiaries of great Christian tolerance in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. This process has culminated with the Mudejars taking center 
stage. After 1975, the tendency has been to overemphasize their 
value and contribution to medieval, as well as modern Spain. In this 
sense, we have not completely shaken off the aura of romanticism 
that has always surrounded Spain’s Islamic past. Moreover, despite 
the admiration that Mudejars caused among scholars and the pub- 
lic in general, Spaniards hold an ambivalent position towards the 
Islamic world, and especially North Africa. As in the beginning of 
the century, Spaniards admire their Islamic past, while resenting the 
large number of Moroccan immigrants who now flow into Spain. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF XATIVA AND 
ITS AFTERMATH, 1244-1252 


The conquest of Xativa represented a major step in the southwest- 
erly expansion of the Crown of Aragon at the expense of Muslim 
territories. Xativa was the largest town after the city of Valencia. 
Moreover, since Xativa is located at the southern edge of the Valencian 
plain, it held a major strategic position. Xativa marks the beginning 
of a mountainous area, which lies to its south. The conquest of 
Xativa, as the king recognized, was necessary in order to secure the 
southern part of the kingdom of Valencia. Furthermore, in the 1240s, 
Xativa acted as a buffer zone. It protected the access to the newly 
conquered plain of Valencia, defending it against invasions from 
Granada and from Castilla. 

In addition to its strategic position, Xativa was also an important 
commercial center. Xativa, located on the Via Augusta, was a com- 
munication center between Murcia, Dénia, Toledo and Valencia.! 
Xativa’s privileged location turned it into a major agricultural and 
commercial center. 


The Long Christian Conquest 


King Jaume I was determined to conquer Xativa.? The Catalan king, 
however, did not acquire Xativa easily. He had been able to conquer 
much land in Valencia by taking advantage of a declining Muwahhid 
power. Xativa, however, had a powerful ruling dynasty, the Banu 
Isa. Favorable geographic location, a strong ruling power and Castilian 
hopes of conquering it, made it very difficult for King Jaume I to 


' Angel Martinez Baldo and Ricardo Sicluna Lletget, “Xativa: Evolucié urbana,” 
Papers de la Costera 2 (1982): 83. 

> Throughout his autobiography, the king enthusiastically states that whoever 
wanted to conquer the beautiful and rich town of Xativa, would have to pass over 
his body. See Jaume I, Cronica o Lhbre dels feyts, Ferran Soldevila, ed. (Barcelona: 
Edicions 62, 1982): chapter 347. 
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conquer Xativa. Moreover, the need to stabilize the newly conquered 
kingdom of Valencia, threatened by a Mudejar revolt, as well as the 
need to defend the rest of his realms made it impossible for King 
Jaume I to spend as much time as he needed in the Xativa region to 
fmalize its conquest. In fact, the difficulty of the operation disheartened 
the king, to the point that in his memoirs he ignored or tried to 
hide some of the most embarrasing moments of the long conquest. 

The king’s faulty memory, combined with the fact that the bilin- 
gual-Latin and Arabic-surrender treaty of Xativa had been lost until 
its fortuitous finding at the Crown Archives in Barcelona in 1991, 
resulted in historians proposing a wide array of years for the final 
conquest of Xativa. Traditionally, some historians have said that 
Xativa surrendered as early as 1240, while others believed the sur- 
render date to be as late as 1248, 1249 and even 1251. Burns, who 
together with Chevedden edited the bilingual surrender treaty of 
Xativa, analyzed the different theories about the surrender date, from 
modern Spanish historians to their medieval Arab counterparts. Burns’ 
masterly detective work in the reconstruction of the different stages 
of the conquest of the town is informed by his belief that “chronology 
is not enough; the meaning of each event to its contemporary pro- 
tagonists must be assessed.’* 

The first contacts between King Jaume I and the Banu Isa of 
Xativa came after the fall of the city of Valencia in 1238. Burns 
describes how the king saw Xativa as a logical extension of the king- 
dom of Valencia. Xativa’s Banu Isa family were faithful to the rebel 
Ibn Hud, who had opposed Muwahhid power in eastern Andalus 
from his base in Murcia. However, the assassination of Ibn Hud in 
1238 and the increased fragmentation of what was left of eastern 
Andalus made Xativa a very attractive target. Castilian claims to 
Xativa as a result of Castilla’s conquest of Ibn Hud’s Murcia, to 
which Xativa had been allied, forced King Jaume I to action against 
the Banu Isa.* Thus, in 1239, King Jaume I laid siege to the city 
of Xativa. An analysis of the king’s itinerary shows the king in 
Valencia city in mid-April and signing documents from the siege of 
Xativa on May 21, 1239. This siege, according to Burns, lasted at 


* Robert Burns, Paul Chevedden and Mikel de Epalza, Negotiating Cultures: Bilingual 
Surrender Treaties in Muslim-Crusader Spain under Fames the Conqueror (Leiden: E,J. Brill, 
1999): 71. 

* [bid., pp. 71-78. 
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best “some weeks,” since the king was in Montpellier by June | in 
order to assist the southern French against the expansionist aim of 
the Capetian dynasty.° 

The king’s determination to conquer Xativa brought him back to 
lay siege to the city in 1240. The reason for this attack on Xativa 
is well known. In 1240, a group of Christian knights entered Xativa 
territory and as a result were captured by the town’s Muslims, who 
now demanded a very large ransom for the Christian prisoners. King 
Jaume I took advantage of the situation and laid siege to the town 
in May. Internal problems once again prevented the king from suc- 
cessfully completing the siege. A quarrel with an Aragonese noble 
forced King Jaume I to abort the siege. However, this time the ga’id 
of Xativa, Abu Bakr, surrendered to King Jaume I the village of 
Castell6 de Xativa, with the promise that he would not surrender 
the town of Xativa to anyone else. The transfer of Castell6 de Xativa 
was accompanied, according to Burns, by an elaborate ceremony in 
which the Muslim ruler of Xativa became King Jaume I’s vassal.° 

After two unsuccessful sieges, King Jaume I did not attempt to 
conquer Xativa again until January 1244. The reason behind the 
new siege was Castilla’s strong interest in Xativa. Talks between 
Prince Alfonso of Castilla and the Xativan qa’id forced King Jaume 
I, who considered the ga7id his vassal, to act. In this case, the pre- 
text was that some Muslims of Xativa and others from nearby places 
had retaliated against the Christian attack on other Muslims in the 
area by seizing some Christian mules. In the mind of the king, the 
actions of the Xativa Muslims amounted to breaking up the treaty 
that they had made with him in 1240. Armed with his feudal claim, 
the king demanded the surrender of Xativa, which its gad promptly 
refused to do. Total success was to escape him one more time. First, 
in the middle of the siege, King Jaume I had to negotiate a treaty 
with the Castilians on March 26 at Almizrra, which put an end to 
their claims to Xativa. Second, the gad of Xativa, who once again 
benefitted from King Jaume I’s distractions, prolonged the negotiations 
for the surrender. By mid-May, the Muslims of Xativa presented the 
king with their proposal. Namely, Ibn Isa would surrender the minor 
castle then and the major one in two years, when King Jaume I 
would grant him in exchange the castles of Montesa and Vallada. 


> [bid., p. 80. 
® [bid., pp. 82-87. 
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The terms were very beneficial for Xativa’s Muslims who hoped that 
by Pentecost in 1246 the terms of the agreement could be reversed.’ 
After three attempts, in 1239, 1240, and 1244, Xativa finally sur- 
rendered to King Jaume I on June 5, 1244. At this time, the Muslim 
ruler of Xativa, Ibn Isa, agreed in a formal treaty to surrender the 
small castle and to surrender the main castle in two years, namely 
in 1246.° All indications are that, as agreed, the Xativan gad trans- 
ferred the major castle to King Jaume I by Pentecost in 1246. 

If the conquest of Muslim Xativa represented a major event for 
the Christians of the Crown of Aragon, it was no small event for 
the Muslims of Xativa. From now on they became Mudejars and 
subject to a Christian lord.’ The effects of the Christian conquest, 
although slow initially, deeply altered the socio-economic, political 
and religious life of the Mudejars of Xativa who remained in the 
city. An assessment of the initial impact of the conquest is not an 
easy task. In addition to the academic controversy over issues of 
“continuity” and “discontinuity,” the case of Xativa proves more 
complicated than the rest. 

The traditional policy of the Christian kings of the Crown of 
Aragon was that after the surrender of a Muslim territory, the con- 
quered people were allowed to remain in place, keep their property 
and practice Islam. ‘These privileges were granted in the form of a 
surrender treaty, which took the form of a carta-puebla. This docu- 
ment was usually issued shortly after the military conquest. In the 
case of Xativa, however, this document was not granted by King 
Jaume I until January of 1252. There have been varying interpre- 
tations of this delay. The delay has been pointed to as evidence of 
a late conquest, thereby supporting the idea that the conquest occurred 
as late as 1248. 

The recent discovery of the bilingual surrender treaty of Xativa 
dismisses any attempts to prove that the conquest occurred later than 
1244. Furthermore, historians who traditionally advocated that Xativa 
surrendered in 1248 or 1249 were still faced with a three to four 
year delay. The time lapse from 1246, when both castles were under 
Christian control, to 1252 is probably due to the Mudejar revolt 


? Thid., pp. 87-103. 

8 Jaume I, Libre dels feyts, chapter 353. 

° As is well-known, the word Mudejar does not appear in the documents of the 
Crown of Aragon. It only appears in Castilian sources of the fifteenth century. 
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that plagued the kingdom of Valencia. King Jaume I was painfully 
aware of the fragility of his conquest. The Mudejar uprising, led by 
al-Azraq, kept the Christian king occupied. At the same time, the 
Mudejar revolt may have kept alive the hopes of the Mudejars of 
Xativa of a return to Islamic control. 


A Changing Environment 


The Mudejar revolt in the kingdom of Valencia was the main cause 
for the king’s delay in issuing the carta-puebla to the Mudejars of 
Xativa. A more important issue, perhaps, is to clarify the situation 
of the Mudejars of Xativa from 1244 until 1252. Namely, the ini- 
tial impact of the Christian conquest on the life of the Mudejars of 
Xativa needs to be assessed. The answer to this question comes from 
the Christian written sources, the most important of which is the 
Repartiment. The royal registers comprising this book recorded the pro- 
perty granted to Christians in Xativa. In general, because the con- 
quest of the kingdom of Valencia occurred so rapidly, the grants 
to settlers were written down in a hasty fashion. Some entries, for 
example, are repeated. Furthermore, some entries appear crossed 
out, while others are left untouched. The traditional consensus is 
that the ones crossed out are the grants that took place. Whether 
this is the case or not, the Repartiment is a valuable source because 
it provides an idea of what the Christians had planned to do in the 
newly conquered areas, and in many cases could not achieve due 
to a lack of settlers. 

In the case of Xativa, however, the Repartiment, does not provide 
a great deal of information on the subject until 1248. In 1244 King 
Jaume I and Ibn Isa made an agreement which stipulated that the 
Christian king would receive the minor castle that year.'? This was 
the first stage of the “actual” surrender of Xativa. In 1244, after Ibn 
Isa surrendered the minor castle, King Jaume I left this fortress under 
the power of a Christian knight, Ximén de Tovia.'! The surrender 


'© There are two castles in Xativa. They are normally referred as the minor and 
major castle. They are located across from each other on the summit of Mount 
Vernissa. The existence of two castles is due to the geographical characteristics of 
the mountain. 

"Jaume I, Litbre dels feyts, chapter 354. 
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of the minor castle did not represent any major changes in the sit- 
uation of the Mudejars of Xativa. The Christian garrison in the 
minor castle, despite King Jaume’s rhetoric, was truly an island of 
Christians in a sea of Muslims. The garrison, however, ensured that 
the agreement reached for 1246 could not be broken. 

Land grants to Christians were scarce prior to 1248. ‘There is only 
one grant during 1244 related to an alquena or hamlet of Xativa. 
This grant predates the conquest of Xativa. On March 17, 1244, 
King Jaume granted houses in Castell6 de Xativa to P. Bertran.” 
This grant in Castello de Xativa is no surprise. The Christians had 
acquired this alqueria, nowadays Castello de la Ribera, as a conse- 
quence of the 1240 siege of Xativa. It seems that no changes had 
occurred in Castell6 de Xativa in the period from 1240 to 1244. Of 
the sixteen grants recorded in the Repartiment, only one dates from 
1244, fourteen from 1248 and one from 1249. Furthermore, the 
Christian who received the grant in 1244 is described as a claverius, 
or mace-bearer. He was probably a member of the garrison that King 
Jaume I left in place at the castle of Castell6 de Xativa in 1240. 

The year 1244 did not witness any other grants to Christians in 
Xativa or the area around it. The only Christian presence in Xativa 
was the garrison left in the minor castle under Ximén de Tovia, 
who was trusted by the ga’d. ‘Two years later, in 1246, King Jaume 
I received the major castle of Xativa from Ibn Isa. This second stage 
of the surrender of Xativa did not bring about any major changes 
to the Muslims of Xativa, now truly Mudejars. Ibn al-Abbar states 
that the transfer occurred at the end of Safar 644, namely in mid- 
July of 1246.'% 

In Xativa, the Repartiment only recorded one grant to Christians 
in 1246. On August 8, 1246, the knight Ximén de Tovia received 
a funduq, “next to the baths and next to another funduq and to a 
public way, and II vineyards and I hwerta of VI fanecadas.”'* This 


"2 Libre del repartiment del regne de Valencia, Maria Desamparados Cabanes Pecourt 
and Ramon Ferrer Navarro, eds. (Zaragoza: Facsimil, 1979): doc. 226. 

'S Tbid., p. 423. 

' Repartiment, doc. 285: “iuxta balnea et contiguum alii alfundico et vie publice 
et ortis, et Il vineas et I ortum VI fanecarum.” 

A fanecada equals around 833 square meters. In the kingdom of Valencia, how- 
ever, the king had promised too much land to those who helped him in the con- 
quest. Therefore, to fulfill his promise, he cut down the size of the fanecada in half. 
See Robert Burns, Society and Documentation in Crusader Valencia (Princeton: Princeton 


University Press, 1985): 106. 
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grant is very interesting for several reasons. First of all, it was granted 
to the head of the Christian garrison that had guarded the minor 
castle after 1244. The grant was probably a reward from the Christian 
king to Ximén de Tovia for his military services. No other grant 
was given that year, indicating that the Christian presence in Xativa 
was limited to the garrison in the castle. 

Furthermore, Ximén de Tovia recetved a funduq, which was delim- 
ited by another funduq and baths. Baths, as well as funduqs, were 
located at the outskirts of town, outside the walls. Baths were located 
near a source of water, in this case the water channel that serviced 
the town. Fundugqs, because of their commercial role, also were 
located at the outskirts of town to provide easy access to the mer- 
chants who lodged in them. In this case, the funduq is described as 
being near another funduq and near a public road. 

The grant to Ximén de Tovia in 1246 also included a consider- 
able amount of land, justified by the beneficiary’s high social status. 
Namely, Tovia received two vineyards and a huerta of six fanecadas. 
The size of the /uerta is especially significant, since most grants of 
irrigated land given to Christians beginning in 1248 awarded an 
average of one fanecada per settler. Furthermore, the proportion 
between /uerta and vineyards, although the size of the two vineyards 
is not specified, seems to favor the former. This is contrary to the 
general practice in 1248, and indicates that most of the land given 
was in the immediate area of Xativa, namely in its Auerta. This implies 
that Mudejar life in Xativa in 1246 was left untouched in the city, 
as well as in the countryside. 

The lack of change was not only due to the scarcity of Christian 
settlers, but also to the fact that the Banu Isa remained in Xativa. 
Mudejar emigration after the Christian conquest of a territory was 
a common phenomenon. As is well known, Mudejars were faced with 
the issue of whether they could be good Muslims in a Christian land. 
The answer to this question varied depending on the Mudejars’ social 
and economic status. In general, Mudejars with economic means, as 
well as the intellectual elite, migrated to Granada or North Africa.”° 

In Xativa, the second stage of the Christian conquest did not wit- 
ness any important Mudejar emigration. ‘The Christian conquest of 
the town, even after 1246, was still very fragile. The winds of war 
in the kingdom of Valencia, where a major Mudejar revolt was in 


® See L.P. Harvey, Islamic Spain, 1250 to 1500 (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1990): chapter 5. 
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the making, must have provided Ibn Isa with the hope of regaining 
Xativa. Ibn Isa remained in Xativa instead of moving to the castles 
of Montesa and Vallada, which he had received from Jaume I as 
part of the surrender agreement.'® His status as a conquered lord 
was beginning to be apparent. As early as February 19, 1247, he 
started to lose some of his property in Gandia to Christians.'’ His 
presence in town, nevertheless, must have had a strong impact on 
the minds of the Mudejars of Xativa." 

The developments in the kingdom of Valencia, however, caused 
Ibn Isa’s hopes of recovering Xativa to fade. In December of 1247, 
King Jaume I ordered the general expulsion of Mudejars from the 
kingdom of Valencia. According to Ibn al-Abbar, shortly after this 
decree, in January of 1248, Ibn Isa moved to Montesa.'* As it was 
the case with any ruler, Ibn Isa left accompanied by his family and 
a large entourage of government officials, intellectuals and those 
fmancially privileged. Shortly after the departure of the ga%d, the 
Repartiment speaks of property in Xativa that used to belong to the 
gaid and his family being granted to Christians. Thus, on February 
25, 1248, Guillem de Montcada received a real, or country garden, 
which used to belong to the mother of the ga7d.*” On April 5, 1248, 
a real that used to belong to the uncle of the ga%d, was granted to 
Ximén de Tovia.*! The property of Xativa’s Islamic ruling elite was 
also granted to Christians in the early stages of the repopulation 
process. On March 15, 1248, houses that used to belong to the vizier 
Abenyarran were granted to Bernat Sang.” 


'© Jaume I, Libre dels feyts, chapter 353. 

'’ A.C.A., Pergamins, Jaume I, carpeta 88, document 1110. The eight jovadas of 
land granted to Raimund Belies are described as part of an estate that the ga’id of 
Xativa had in Gandia, “which we recovered from him.” The word “recovered” is 
unclear. It might simply refer to the fact that after the conquest of Xativa, Jaume I 
took the property that belonged to Ibn Isa. Otherwise, it might refer to some kind of 
dispute between the crown and Ibn Isa, which was resolved in favor of the crown. 

'8 This psychological effect was felt even when the Banu Isa moved to nearby 
Montesa and Vallada. They kept close ties to Xativa and its Mudejar community, 
making it a center of Mudejar identity. The departure of the Banu Isa in the late 
1270s became one of the main factors of the decline that the moreria of Xativa 
experienced in the late thirteenth century. 

'S Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 28. 

20 Repartiment, doc. 554. On the meaning of the word real, see Maria Jests Rubiera 
Mata, “Rafals y reales; ravals y arrabales; reals y reales,” Sharg al-Andalus | (1984): 121. 

*! Tbid., doc. 1208. 

2 Tbid., doc. 576. Further evidence that the ruling elite resettled with Ibn Isa in 
Montesa is the fact that some of them, such as Abenferri, appear later in the royal 
documents as property holders in Montesa. 
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The decision of Ibn Isa to move to Montesa in January of 1248, 
as well as the expulsion decree of December of 1247, must have 
had a profound effect on the general Mudejar population of Xativa. 
Ibn al-Abbar stated that in early 1248, thousands of Muslims who 
had been expelled from Xativa were arriving in Tunis. Burns believes 
that Ibn al-Abbar was wrong. According to Burns, Ibn al-Abbar 
“may be compressing the events of 1248 to 1252.” It is well known 
that the expulsion did not take place in full force. King Jaume I 
stated that one hundred thousand adult Mudejars left the kingdom 
of Valencia.** The king’s number may be just rhetoric and due to 
the king’s frustration with the revolt. Nevertheless, the large amount 
of houses and land granted to Christian settlers in Xativa indicates 
that a large number of Mudejars left Xativa in 1248. 

The year 1248 also witnessed a rush of Christian settlers to Xativa 
and to the area south of the Xuquer River. The crown wanted to 
increase the Christian presence in this area to ensure its defense 
against the Mudejar rebel al-Azraq, whose main support came from 
the southernmost part of the kingdom of Valencia. ‘This first wave 
of Christian immigrants in 1248 and 1249 marked the beginning of 
change in the life of the Mudejars of Xativa. Christian settlers from 
the north occupied the property abandoned by the Mudejars who 
left Xativa.” 

Once again, the Repartiment is the main source of information in 
determining the impact of Christian settlement on the Mudejars of 
Xativa. Of the numerous grants to Christians, only twenty-six men- 
tion the name of the previous Mudejar owner, with three of them 
alluding to more than one property from the same Mudejar owner.*° 
Seven of these twenty-six properties transferred to Christians used 
to belong to the ga7id; five to him personally, one to his mother and 
one to his uncle.*’ In addition to the ruling family, the other Mudejars 
mentioned in the transfers were members of the ruling elite tied to 


** Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 21. 

** Jaume I, Lhibre dels feyts, chapter 368. 

*° There is a heated discussion in modern Valencia about the origin of the 
Christians who settled in the kingdom of Valencia in the thirteenth century. The 
present study intends to avoid this debate. The last names of the settlers in the 
case of Xativa seems to indicate that most of them were Catalans. 

2° There are twenty-seven entries under this category. However, entries 607 and 
1208 just repeat the same grant. 

27 Repartiment, docs. 548, 550, 588, 639, 874; 554; 607. 
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Ibn Isa. Among them were the khatth Albocacim (two properties), 
the vizier Abenyarran, the mushrif and his son (one property each), 
and the famous Abenferri, who acted as mediator between Jaume I 
and Ibn Isa in the surrender negotiations.”* 

The size of the property transferred to Christians in these twenty- 
six grants, even if in some of these cases Christians altered the orig- 
inal size of the property, also illustrates the high social status of the 
previous Mudejar owners. For example, of the twenty-six grants, six 
of them included a real.” Interestingly, there is a parallel between 
the status of the previous Mudejar owner and that of the new 
Christian owner. For example, property that used to belong to the 
gaid’s mother and uncle was given to the knight Ximén de Tovia.” 

In contrast to the fact that only the names of the Mudejar elite 
of Xativa are preserved, most of the names of the Christian settlers 
who took possession of the properties are enumerated. There are a 
total of nine hundred and thirty-four names of Christians who received 
grants in Xativa and the area around it between 1248 and 1249. 
As is often the case, the Repartiment should be used carefully, since 
it did not record all the grants made at the time. For example, the 
Repartiment does not mention that on March 14, 1248, the king 
granted the alqueria of Xiu to Baldovi Baldovi and his brother Joan.*! 
Furthermore, of the nine hundred and thirty-four Christians who 
received property in Xativa’s Repartiment, ninety-one only appear indi- 
rectly. This is the case, for example, in the houses given to Pong 
Carbonell. The houses are described as bordering on the houses of 
B. de Portella and P. de Montoliu. The transfer of the houses to B. 
de Portella and P. de Montoliu, however, does not appear anywhere 
else in the Repartiment.® 

Complete reliance on the names is not enough to determine the 
actual number of Christian settlers. First of all, some of them, especially 
those from the nobility and the church, did not actually settle in 


°8 Tbid., Albocacim, docs. 545 and 685; Abenyarran, doc. 576; mushrif; 602, and 
mushrif’s son, 621; Abenferri, 621. 

°° Tbid., docs. 550, 554, 607, 621, 639 and 685. 

°° Other important Christians, such as Guillem de Montcada, member of the 
powerful Catalan family, received a real that belonged to the mother of the gad. 
See Repartiment, doc. 554. 

3! Manuel Vicente Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas de las morerias valencianas 
documentacién complementaria (Zaragoza: Facsimil, 1991): doc. 7. 

% Repartiment, doc. 608. 
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Xativa, but became absentee lords. Among them, for example, were 
the bishop of Valencia, the count Dionis of Hungary, and G. Bernat 
de Sant Roma, canon of Barcelona. 

More important than the number of absentee lords was the num- 
ber of people who did not actually settle in the property or who left 
shortly afterwards. ‘The most difficult part of the repopulation process 
was to keep the settlers in the newly conquered lands. The grants 
that the settlers received required them to swear “by God and his 
IIII Gospels that I will establish my personal residence in Xativa, 
and that within a year, I will sell all the properties that I have else- 
where or otherwise I will alienate it all without any impediment from 
you.”*? Although this formula does not appear in all the documents, 
the residence requirement applied to all the grants. Christians were 
supposed to stay in Xativa for a period of ten years, during which 
they could not sell the property.** 

Despite the requirements imposed by the crown, a large number 
of settlers never arrived in Xativa to take possession of the property. 
In a period of active conquest and partial expulsion of Mudejars, 
the availability of land for settlement was endless. Thirty of the grants 
recorded in the Repartiment never materialized.*? Consequently, the 
seventy-nine settlers indicated in those grants never arrived in Xativa, 
leaving the number of those who did at eight hundred and fifty- 
seven. Furthermore, ten other entries in the Repartiment describe the 
property as that which used to belong to another Christian. Thus, 
the actual number of Christians who settled in Xativa was eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven.*® In some cases, the Christians who did not 
take possession of the property in Xativa received property in other 
areas of the kingdom of Valencia and settled there. This is the case, 
for example, of Doménec Eximén. He lost his property on August 
23, 1249, to G. de Sant Hipolit because he never set foot in Xativa.”” 
Rather, Doménec continued going south. A few days earlier, Doménec 


33 Tbid., doc. 1157: “per Deum et eius sancta III Evangelia quod personalem 
residenciam faciam in Xativa, et hinc ad unum annum, omnes possessiones quas 
alibi habeo, vendam vel aliter ex toto alienabo sine omni retencione tua.” 

3 Tbid., doc. 1159. 

%®° Tbid., docs. 226, 291, 555, 560, 570, 687, 688, 689, 714, 717, 729, 730, 733, 
734, 735, 736, 737, 738, 774, 777, 883, 884, 885, 1163, 1165, 1167, 1285, 1287, 
1289 and 1290. 

*° Tbid., docs. 546, 603, 613, 614, 662, 663, 832, 836, 850 and 855. 

37 Tbid., doc. 850. 
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received land and houses in an alqueria near Alcoi.** In 1249, Doménec 
also received houses and land in Gandia.*° 

Even the number of those who took possession of the property in 
Xativa diminished shortly afterwards. By 1249, thirteen of the orig- 
inal settlers in Xativa appear in the Repartiment receiving grants in 
areas south of Xativa, especially Albaida and Gandia.*” Eleven of 
them had received grants in Xativa in 1248, and two in 1249. It 
should be noted that among those who resettled, five were listed as 
soldiers in the new grants.*! They moved south as the conquest pro- 
eressed. This meant that by the end of 1249, the number of Christian 
settlers was eight hundred and thirty-four. 

There are other signs that the Christian population of Xativa did 
not remain static. Some Christians exchanged the land that they had 
received from the king for land in other areas in Xativa’s término or 
countryside. This is the case of Ramon de Rocafull and his wife 
Maria, who exchanged their vineyards in Xativa for vineyards in 
Corbera.” Other Christians requested and received the king’s per- 
mission to sell their property in Xativa, since they were not supposed 
to sell it for ten years, and moved on. Those who received grants 
first could rent them to later settlers. Then the one who really worked 
the land paid rent to the first settler. This might explain why it was 
so important to arrive early at the newly conquered area. 

Despite the fact that the Christian settlers did not number as many 
as the king hoped, their arrival in Xativa marked the beginning of 
change for the local Mudejars. At the time of the Christian con- 
quest, the urban structure of Xativa comprised several areas: the 
gasba at the top of Mount Vernissa; the Roman sector with the 


8 Tbid., doc. 1043. 

%° Tbid., doc. 1126. Another interesting example is Gilabert de Noguera. In 1249, 
he received three grants in Ux, north of Xativa and Valencia, in the southern 
part of the modern province of Castello. (See Repartiment, docs. 978, 982 and 991). 
He had been assigned houses and vineyards in Xativa, but must have left the area 
and gone north. (See Repartiment, doc. 832). 

© Tbid., docs. 1048, 1049, 1050, 1067, 1069, 1107, 1118, 1226, 1232, 1278, 1308 
and 1309. 

“! Tbid., docs. 1118, 1226 and 1232. 

© AVHLN., Clero secular y regular, Bernardos de Valldigna, carpeta 3360, doc. 4. 
A.H.N., Clero secular y regular, Bernardos de Valldigna, carpeta 3360, doc. 4. 

“ Ricard Soto i Company, “Repartiment i ‘Repartiments’: L’ordenacié d’un espai 
de colonitzacié feudal a la Mallorca del segle XHI,” in De Al-Andalus a la sociedad 
Jeudal: los repartimientos bajomedievales (Barcelona: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, 1990): 19. 
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administrative center at the bottom of the mountain; the medina; 
and two ribats or ravals, as the Christians called them. As in other 
conquered towns, the Christian settlers occupied the medina. Within 
the former medina, seven hundred and six houses were granted to 
Christians.*° Of these, six hundred and eighty were actually occupied 
by Christians. These houses are described simply as “domos in Xativa.” 
This indicates that the “houses” or buildings were in the medina, 
and not in the ravals or neighborhoods, where Muslims lived or relo- 
cated, and which became the moreria in 1252.*7 Houses were not the 
only property granted in Xativa. In addition to houses, forty-three 
shops, eleven fundugs and sixteen stables were granted to Christians. 

The process of change involved more than the simple change in 
property ownership. As early as 1248 and 1249 the Christians who 
settled in Xativa began to alter their newly acquired property to fit 
their Christian beliefs. Thus, very early on, the old medina of Xativa 
began to undergo urban reform. Many of the houses granted began 
to be used for a different purpose. Most often, houses were turned 
into stables.’ In one case, the house transformed into a stable is 
described as a small house. Rubiera and Epalza describe how medieval 
Christians, as well as modern historians, have misunderstood Islamic 
urban patterns and have thought that houses in Muslim cities were 
small. The houses described as small by Christians, according to 
Rubiera and Epalza, were probably small shops on Islamic com- 
mercial streets.” 

Christian repopulation also altered the Islamic character of the 
town. Institutions such as Muslim cemeteries and mosques were trans- 
formed by their new Christian owners. At least one Muslim ceme- 
tery located at the bottom of Mount Vernissa lost its former function 
very quickly. On March 24, 1249, the houses granted to a Christian 


*® Martinez Baldo, p. 83. 

© Once again, the Repartiment does not provide a complete record of all the 
houses granted. Seventy-two of the seven hundred and six houses are indirectly 
described as bordering other houses. 

‘*’ There is only one grant in which the houses are described as being “in ravalo 
de Xativa.” See Repartiment, doc. 772. 

*® See documents 576, 604, 612, 621, 628, 656, 685, 743, 753, 764, and 765 in 
the Repartiment. In addition to the change of houses into stables, other changes 
included the change from a funduq into houses, houses into cellars and kitchens, 
and the corral where pottery was sold in Muslim times, which was turned into a 
place to slaughter animals for the butchers. 

*© Rubiera Mata and Mikel de Epalza, Xativa musulmana, p. 143. 
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were described as bordering “on the former cemetery of the Sara- 
cens.”°’ Mosques suffered the same fate. At the time of the Christian 
conquest, Xativa was densely populated, with some estimates as high 
as 10,000 people.*! Thus, it had several small mosques in addition 
to the aljama mosque.” Some of these mosques were immediately 
turned into churches. This was the case of Santa Tecla and Sant 
Pere in the medina, and Sant Miquel in the raval. In addition to 
these, the Repartiment mentions three more mosques. Two of the 
mosques are described as bordering houses granted to Christians, 
while the third one was granted to the Franciscans.” 

The aljama mosque, as was the general policy of the Christian 
kings, was transformed into the main church in town. Christians 
used a variety of rapid methods to “claim” mosques and synagogues 
for their faith* On February 15, 1248, Andreu, the bishop of 
Valencia, received “houses [in Xativa] in front of the main church 
of Santa Maria.”*? This was the third grant in Xativa recorded in 
the Repartiment.°° Although the mosque was immediately consecrated 
into a church, leaving the Muslim community without its important 
aljama mosque, the physical transformation of the building became 
a lengthy process. This was due to the large size of the building and 
the scarce number of Christian settlers.”’ 


°° Repartiment, doc. 882: “in fossato quondam sarracenorum.” 


°! Martinez Baldd, p. 83. 

*® Rubiera and Epalza, Xativa musulmana, p. 119. Rubiera and Epalza believe that 
since Xativa was so heavily populated in the thirteenth century, there must have 
been at least three aljama mosques. 

3 Repartiment, docs. 613, 621 and 762 respectively. 

*' A study of the numerous mosques throughout Spain that were converted into 
churches would shed much light on the subject. The Christians used a variety of 
means to quickly “claim” a building for their faith. In places such as Granada, for 
example, the “claiming” sometimes took place in the form of painting a facade with 
architectural and western classical motifs. 

°° Repartiment, doc. 547: “domos ante ecclesiam maiorem Sancte Marie.” It was 
common for churches to be dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Her cult had gained 
importance among Christians since the twelfth century. 

°° After the Christian conquest of a Muslim town, it was normal practice first to 
endow the church and the nobility, and then the rest of the population. 

°” Tt became very difficult to erase the Islamic architectural features of the build- 
ing. For example, there were many Arabic inscriptions still visible in the seven- 
teenth century. According to Villanueva, the existence of these inscriptions prompted 
the Christian officials in the seventeenth century to undertake a major reform of 
the building. See Joaquin Lorenzo Villanueva, Viage literario d las iglesias de Espana 
(Madrid: Imprenta Real, 1804): 105. 

Villanueva also believed that the church of Santa Maria, although called the 
main church in Xativa, was overshadowed by that of Sant Feliu, an hermitage in 
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Transformation affected not only the town, but also the country- 
side around Xativa. Epalza believes that the change of the Islamic 
structures in the newly conquered lands “must have come into being 
quickly, almost simultaneously, with the replacement of political 
power, since all subsequent societal changes depended on it.”*® The 
change that Epalza discusses resulted from the fact that most grants 
to Christians consisted of a house in town and land in the coun- 
tryside around it. This ensured that Christians could live in the town 
and cultivate the land in the town’s éérmino. The average grant included 
a house and three jovadas of land.** Ferran Garcia Oliver reports 
similar data for Cocentaina, where the Christians who came to set- 
tle there received an average of three to five jovadas of land. A 
grant of this size was enough for the survival of a family. Christian 
ownership of land also ensured the transformation of the country- 
side, where the Christian presence began to be felt. Of the 706 
houses that were distributed to Christians in Xativa, only thirty-five 
were granted alone, without any land. 

By far, the majority of the land granted to Christians was dry 
land. A total of 1,858 '”2 jovadas of dry land were intended for dis- 
tribution. Of these, 1,624 jovadas were occupied by Christians. Vineyards 
were next, with a total of 174 jovadas intended for distribution, and 
167 and one-half actually occupied by Christians. Irrigated land, or 
huerta, located in the immediate area around Xativa, was also granted 
to Christians. A total of 157 fanecadas of land were intended for dis- 
tribution, of which 146 actually changed hands. Irrigated land and 
vineyards were granted in smaller portions. Irrigated land, abundant 
in the water rich area of Xativa, was granted in small portions 


the upper part of town. Although he dated the structure that he saw as being from 
the thirteenth century, he believed that it had been built on the site of Xativa’s 
Visigothic cathedral. See Villanueva, pp. 104-5. Further proof that Sant Feliu func- 
tioned as the main church is the fact that on December 22, 1273, King Jaume I 
was reconciled with his son Pere in Sant Feliu, and not in Santa Maria. See Agusti 
Ventura, “Possible localitzacid de la jueria o call de Xativa,” in Xatwa: Llibre de 
Fira, (Xativa: Ajuntament de Xativa, 1979): 32. 

°8 Mikel de Epalza, “Islamic Social Structures in Muslim and Christian Valencia,” 
in Paul Chevedden, Donald Kagay and Paul Padilla, eds., Lberia and the Mediterranean 
World of the Middle Ages, Vol. IL (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1995): 184. 

°° The jovada was the equivalent of half a plowland. See Burns, Society and 
Documentation, p. 106. 

° Ferran Garcia Oliver, “El naixement d’un pais. Cocentaina durant els segles 
XUI-XIV,” in Poble, terra, lengua. Cocentaina-El Comtat (Cocentaina: Ajuntament de 
Cocentaina, 1998): 21. 
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because it was intended to provide vegetables for the family. Cereals, 
vineyards and fruit trees were also planted on irrigated land. The 
combination of dry land and houses was the most numerous, followed 
by the combination of dry land, vineyards and houses in Xativa. 

The degree of transformation that took place in the countryside 
is a much disputed issue, especially with regard to the alquerias. The 
controversy centers on the function of the alquerias before the Christian 
conquest. For Epalza, the alquerias “existed only as population units; 
they were pueblos or small towns, which served as centers of rural 
population.”°! Epalza disagrees with another group of historians, 
whose main representative is Pierre Guichard, who argue that in 
eastern Andalus the a/queria was a unit of production. 

King Jaume I began to grant alquenas in the término of Xativa in 
early March of 1248. Most of the alqueria grants took place in 1248, 
with only one in 1249, Large amounts of land were given to Christians 
in the alquerias. A total of 513 people received grants amounting to 
1,325 jovadas of dry farming land, and forty-six jovadas of vineyards. 
Of these grants, 399 people took possession of the property. The 
actual amount of dry land transferred to Christian owners was 1,192 '/2 
jovadas, and the actual amount of vineyards was 43 1/2 jovadas. 

In the case of Huadacecar, modern Guadasséquies, for example, 
in a single day, on March 14, 1248, the king granted seventy-six 
jovadas of land. Six jovadas more were granted later, with a total of 
eighty-two jovadas of land being given to Christians in this alquera. 
Of the twenty-seven total grants for Guadasséquies, twenty-two actu- 
ally took place. There was a single beneficiary for each grant, with 
a total of twenty-seven people, twenty-two of whom took possession 
of the property. 

In Guadasséquies, as in Xativa, each of the beneficiaries received 
a house in Xativa.” This pattern of granting land in the alqueria and 
a house in Xativa applied to most of the Repartiment grants. In the 
alqueria of Enova, for example, ten of the sixteen grants included a 
house in Xativa. This pattern applied to alquerias in the far away 
Vall d’Albaida. This raises the question of whether the land in the 
alquerias was cultivated by Christians who lived in Xativa or by the 
Mudejars who remained in the alqueria as tenants or exarict. In all 
the alqueria grants, all the land given to the beneficiary is described 
as dry land or vineyards. The cultivation of dry land and of vine- 


°! Epalza, “Islamic Social Structures,” p. 185. 
° Repartiment, docs. 558-572; 574-575; 577; 580-585; 592 and 595. 
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yards requires less frequent care from the farmer than irrigated land. 
This might explain the fact that the majority of the people who 
received land in the alquerias resided in Xativa and went to the land 
in the alqueria several times a year to perform the necessary agri- 
cultural tasks. 

This explanation, however, does not suffice in most of the cases. 
Some of the alquerias were located a considerable distance from 
Xativa. The alquena of Las Ollas, modern Olleria, is about twenty- 
five kilometers away from Xativa. The alquena of Alfarrasi is sixteen 
kilometers away from Xativa. Alcidia, Canals and Barxeta are thir- 
teen kilometers away from Xativa. These distances are too long to 
allow Christian farmers living in Xativa to take care of the neces- 
sary maintenance of their land, even in the case of dry farming.” 

If Christians did not cultivate the land in the alquerias themselves, 
this means that the land was cultivated by Mudejars.™ It seems that 
many Mudejars remained in stu in the alquerias and cultivated the 
land as exarict for the new Christian owners. This view is confirmed 
by the chronicler Desclot, who in the thirteenth century commented 
that the king repopulated the towns with Christians, while the coun- 
tryside was populated by Muslims.® An analysis of the alquerias of 
Xativa in the first half of the fifteenth century reveals that “although 
in almost all of the alquerias there must have been a house that 
belonged to the owner, there were only a few who established them- 
selves there on a permanent basis.”°° According to Garcia Marsilla, 
the need for settlers and the slow nature of the Christian repopulation 
process contributed to the subsistence of the a/quenas in the countryside 


°° In one case, P. Bosch, justiciar of Xativa, received all of Turballos, except for 
the ovens and the mills. (See Repartiment, doc. 839). The distance between Xativa 
and Turballos, an alqueria near Muro, surpasses forty kilometers. 

°* Gonzalez Jiménez shows that in Andalucia where many of the Mudejars dis- 
appeared from the countryside due to the Christian tendency to concentrate the 
population in the towns, a large amount of land remained uncultivated. Christian 
settlers, according to Gonzalez Jiménez, had no interest in cultivating extra land, 
since the small grants that they received guaranteed their self support. See Manuel 
Gonzalez Jiménez, “Repartimientos andaluces del siglo XIII. Perspectiva de con- 
junto y problemas,” in De Al-Andalus a la sociedad feudal: los repartimientos bajomedievales 
(Barcelona: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1990): 114. 

® Bernat Desclot, Crénica, M. Coll i Alentorn, ed. (Barcelona: Editorial Barcino, 
1949): chapter 50. 

6° Juan Vicente Garcia Marsilla, “Habitat rural mudéjar y penetracion del capi- 
tal urbano en la huerta de Xativa a finales de la Edad Media” in VI Stmposio 
Internacional de Mudejarismo (Teruel: Instituto de Estudios Turlenses, 1996): 794: 
“Aunque en casi todas las alquerias debia haber una vivienda perteneciente al 
duefio, eran pocos los que se instalaban alli de forma permanente.” 
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of Xativa, which he documents for the fifteenth century.*’ Carmel 
Ferragud Domingo reports the same findings for Cocentaina, where 
some alquerias remained intact into the eigteenth century.” 

Other elements in the countryside also changed hands. Reals, or 
country gardens, were also granted to Christians, especially influential 
ones, such as Ximeén de Tovia and the bishop of Valencia. A total 
of thirty-five reals and nineteen mills were granted to Christians. 

In addition to the property transfer to Christians, the countryside 
also suffered major changes. Unlike the intensive agriculture prac- 
ticed in Andalus near water sources, the Christian settlers, as was 
the case in Cocentaina, expanded the area under cultivation toward 
forested areas and uncultivated land.®’ The need to grant an equal 
amount of land to a number of settlers also made it necessary to 
divide the land into smaller units. There was also a change in the 
kind of crops raised. It is interesting to note that the amount of land 
given to the cultivation of vineyards was very high. Furthermore, 
many of these jovadas were granted on the condition that the beneficiary 
would plant vineyards on them.’’ The post-Christian conquest empha- 
sis on the cultivation of vineyards applied to other areas in the king- 
dom of Valencia, such as Cocentaina.’' The royal interest may have 
been related to dietary as well as religious issues. Wine was not only 
an important component of the Christian dict, but also a necessity 
for the celebration of the Eucharist. 


Consequences of the Christian Settlement 


The previous analysis of the property transfers to Christians in the 
city of Xativa and in its countryside indicates that the Christians 
received a large amount of property. This process must have had a 


°” [bid., pp. 790-791. 

% Carmel Ferragud Domingo, “Espai i economia agraria a Cocentaina (1245—-1304)” 
in Poble, terra, lengua. Cocentaina-El Comtat (Cocentaina: Ajuntament de Cocentaina, 
1998): 26. 

° Tbid., p. 27. 

” This is the case, for example, in documents 767, 826, 846 and 849 in the 
Repartiment. 

Xativa was not the only case where there the cultivation of vineyards was extended. 
Soto noted that the same phenomenon occurred in Mallorca. On the island of 
Mallorca, the process was intensified by the fact that the Muslims were expelled or 
enslaved. See Soto 1 Company, p. 31. 

” Ferragud Domingo, p. 29. 
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profound effect in the Mudejars’ life. One of the most important 
issues connected with this process is to determine where the Mudejars 
of Xativa lived from 1248 until 1252. As is well-known, King Jaume 
I did not grant the Mudejars of Xativa the carta-puebla which assigned 
the physical limits of the morena until 1252. The issue is whether the 
Mudejars of Xativa lived in the medina until 1252, at which point 
they were relocated to the ravals, or whether the Mudejars were 
restricted to the ravals from 1248 on. 

The general policy of the Iberian Christian kingdoms in larger 
towns was to separate the three religious communities, each located 
in a distinct, and often walled, quarter. This policy of spatial segre- 
gation was based on religious and safety reasons. On the one hand, 
it avoided religious contamination among the different religious com- 
munities. On the other hand, it protected the Mudejars and the Jews 
from Christian attacks.”? The tradition began in the twelfth century, 
when the Iberian kingdoms started their massive conquest of Muslim 
held territory in the peninsula. In the twelfth century, as was the 
case in Tudela, the Mudejars were allowed to live in the medina 
for a year, at which time they were forced to relocate to the more- 
ra.’* In the thirteenth century, however, the relocation of Mudejars 
to the neighborhoods outside the medina usually took place imme- 
diately following the conquest. In some cases, Christians did not dis- 
place the Mudejars, but settled in different neighborhoods, built in 
areas away from the former town, which in turn became the more- 
ria. This was the case in Cocentaina, where in 1245 the Christians 
built a new town in a flat area away from what had been Islamic 
Cocentaina. By 1269, the Christians of Cocentaina had completed 
the construction of the town walls that encircled their town and kept 
them separate from the Mudejars.’* The location of the morera seems 
to have been part of the surrender discussions. In the case of Alzira, 
the king discussed the size of the Christian quarter with the Mudejar 
leaders, who met him outside the town for the surrender ceremonies. 
In return for a larger Christian sector, the king promised the Mudejars 
of Alzira that he would build a wall between the two sectors.” 


? Tn Xativa the crown took precautions to protect the Jewish community as early 
as 1268. Jews, as was the case in Xativa, were especially vulnerable on Good Friday. 
See A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 95v. 

™ Fernandez y Gonzalez, p. 253. 

™ Ferragud Domingo, p. 27. 

® Jaume I, Lhbre dels feyts, chapter 331. 
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In Xativa, most of the houses granted to Christians were described 
simply as “domos in Xatwa,’ namely in the former medina. In two 
cases, important Mudejars also received “houses in Xativa.”” The 
first grant consisted of houses given to Abu Zayd, the last Muslim 
ruler of Valencia, on April 18, 1248.’ The second grant, on March 
14, 1249, gave houses “in Xativa” to Abdullah Alfanequi.”? Abdullah 
was an important Mudejar of Xativa. His name appears third on 
the list of Mudejars that King Jaume I addressed in the carta-puebla 
of 1252. The Alfanequi must have been a distinguished and wealthy 
family from Xativa. In addition to Abdullah, two more Mudejars 
appear in the 1252 carta-puebla with the name Alfanequi.” 

In addition to these direct grants to Mudejars, we also learn indi- 
rectly that other Mudejars held property in the medina. In three 
instances in the Repartiment, Christians were granted houses in Xativa, 
that is, in the main quarter, next to houses that belonged to Muslims. 
In one case, a Christian received houses next to the houses of the 
magister purpurarum, who was a Muslim in charge of producing fine 
quality purple cloth." In the second case, a Christian received houses 
next to those of a Mudejar called Enaiari.*' In the third case, a 
Christian received houses which bordered those of the brother of 
Alfanequi.™ 

In 1248, the Christians of Xativa could also have Jews as neigh- 
bors. As with Mudejars, King Jaume I granted property in Xativa 
to influential Jews, without specifying that the property was located 
in the Jewish quarter. This was the case, for example, of Solomon, 
a royal fagui, who received “houses in Xativa,” namely in the med- 
ina.*? Another prominent Jew who received property in Xativa was 


© Property grants to Mudejars were not unusual. As in the case of Christian or 
Jewish beneficiaries, the crown granted property to notable Mudejars as a means 
of showing appreciation. Property grants were also given to many Mudejars in an 
effort to encourage the economic growth of the newly conquered areas, and as a 
means to make up for the lack of Christian settlers. See Robert Burns, “Immigrants 
from Islam: The Crusaders’ Use of Muslims as Settlers in Thirteenth-Century Spain,” 
The American Historical Review 80 (1975): 21-42. 

™ Rebartiment, doc. 658. 

® Tbid., doc. 879. 

™ Ambrosio Huici Miranda and Maria Desamparados Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos 
de Jaime I de Aragén (Zaragoza: Facsimil, 1978): doc. 587. 

%° Repartiment, doc. 599. 

8! Tbid., doc. 635. 

® Tbid., doc. 764. 

* Tbid., doc. 870. 
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magister Guido, the royal physician. He owned houses “in Xativa,” 
near the plaza of the baths."* The king’s generosity also reached 
Guido’s daughter, who received “houses in Xativa” and land in the 
town’s término.” Other Jews also received houses in the Christian sec- 
tor of town. This is the case of the five Jewish settlers “Bono Abingalel, 
Iucefo Abingalol, Abrahim Abingalel, Aaron Abinlatram and Mussa 
Abingalel,” who received four houses “in Xativa.”*° 

As he did in Valencia city, in Xativa, the king granted the Jewish 
community its own neighborhood or call, very likely in the same 
place where it had been in Islamic times.®’ The fact that the king 
granted an identifiable unit referred to as carraria seems to indicate 
that the crown reconfirmed the previous location of the Jewish quar- 
ter. Baer seems to share this opinion. Baer stated that “in Jativa, 
the juderia was restored after the conquest of the city.”*’ The Repartiment 
grants, however, seem to indicate that there was some Christian pres- 
ence in the XAativa call. In 1248, the Christian Pere Odena received 
“houses in Xativa which are in the call which was assigned to the 
Jews.”®? Furthermore, the houses that Pere Odena received bordered 
with public streets on two sides and on the other sides with the 
houses of two Christians.” We do not know whether the call of 


™ Tbid., doc. 648. Gonzalez Baldovi locates these baths in the area between the 
medina and the raval of Les Barreres. ‘This bath, according to Gonzalez Baldovi, 
was located near one of the gates of the moreria. See Maria Gonzalez Baldovi, “Els 
banys arabs de Xativa i els seus ravals,” in Bavios arabes en el Pats Valenciano, Mikel 
de Epalza, et al. (Valencia: Generalitat Valenciana, 1989): 145. 

® Tbid., doc. 682. 

8° Tbid., doc. 835. 

87 Leopoldo Piles Ros speculated that the Jewish call of Valencia city, as granted 
by King Jaume I in 1244, must have been the same neighborhood that the Jews 
had occupied in Islamic times. Piles Ros based his argument on the fact that King 
Jaume I later on confiscated some houses from the Valencian call to give them to 
his soldiers, while the rest remained occupied by Jews. See Leopoldo Piles Ros, La 
juderia de Valencia (Estudio Historico), Jose Ramon Magdalena Nom de Déu, ed. 
(Barcelona: Universidad de Barcelona, 1991): 8-9. 

®8 Yitzhak Baer, A History of the Jews in Christian Spain (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
American Publication Society of America, 1978): 141. 

The exact location of the call of Xativa remains to be identified. Agusti Ventura 
believes that the call must have been located between the moreria and the church 
of Santa Maria. This reconstruction by Agusti Ventura is based on a comparison 
of street names in Xativa to those street names that appear in other Jewish quar- 
ters, such as Valencia. See Ventura, “Possible localitzaci6.” 

89 Repartiment, doc. 777: “domos in Xativa que sunt in carraria que fuit assignata 
iudeis.” 


°° [bid., doc. 777. 
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Map 3. Xativa’s Jewish Neighborhood 
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Xativa was entirely walled. According to Torres Balbas, this was also 
the case in other cities, such as Sevilla, where it is not clear whether 
the Jews lived in a separate neighborhood or whether they lived 
mixed with the Muslim population.”! In any case, in the frenzy of 
the repopulation process, it 1s possible that Christians and Jews of 
Xativa lived next to each other, at least initially, especially if the 
Christians established the Jewish quarter in the same location where 
it had been in Islamic times, when Jews and Muslims lived next to 
each other. Of course, another likely explanation for this is that 
Christians owned the houses and rented them to Jews, who actually 
resided in them. 

The intermingling between the three religious communities might 
be simply a consequence of the speed of the repopulation process. 
A large amount of property was granted to Christians every day, 
beginning in February of 1248. It was very difficult to keep track of 
all the grants and their specific location. In fact, the documents fre- 
quently specified that if the property in question had already been 
granted to someone else, the intended beneficiary would receive the 
equivalent amount of property at another location. Furthermore, the 
scribes, faced with such a challenge, simply recorded the large num- 
ber of grants, as property in Xativa, without further specification. 
The fact, however, that only five out of the 703 houses granted to 
Christians in the former medina of Xativa were owned by Mudejars 
indicates that this was the Christian section of town. Furthermore, 
four out of the five Mudejars who received houses in the Christian 
sector came from the upper social strata. This was the case of 
Abdullah Alfanequi and his brother, the magister purpurarum, who held 
a very important trade, and Abu Zayd, who was an absentee lord. 

Christian documents provide further support for the idea that the 
Mudejars were confined to the raval as early as 1248. Two Repartiment 
grants allude to the raval of Xativa.*? On April 21, 1248, a Christian 
received a piece of fuerta located in front of the baths and mills 
“which are in the raval.”*’ By the mid-thirteenth century, the Christians 
of the Crown of Aragon were familiar with the spatial organization 


°*' Leopoldo Torres Balbas, “Mozarabias y juderias de las ciudades hispano- 
musulmanas” Al-Andalus 19 (1954): 195. 

® As it has been said, at the time of the Christian conquest, there were two 
ravals in Xativa, which later became known as “Les Barreres” and “Sant Joan.” 
The Christians turned both of them into the moreria. 

® Repartiment, doc. 665: “qui sunt in ravallo.” 
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of a Muslim town. Christians knew that each raval had the neces- 
sary services to function independently from the medina. This made 
the relocation of the Muslim population outside the medina a much 
easier process. 

In 1248, P. Diaz received “houses in the raval of Xativa, in front 
of the church of Sant Miquel.”** The church of Sant Miquel was 
not a neighborhood church. Rather, it belonged to the Mercedarian 
order. Before the conquest it had been a mosque. It is interesting 
to note that this was the only mosque in the two ravals of Xativa, 
which later became the moreria, which was turned into a church. 
Sant Miquel was located in the raval in order to provide the 
Mercedarians with easy access to the Muslim merchants traveling to 
XAativa, who served as agents in the ransoming process.” Thus, 
Christians avoided contact with Muslim merchants. This is one more 
indication that the raval was already the Muslim sector. The fact 
that Christians received houses there is not surprising. ‘The crown’s 
policy of separation of the three religions was often ignored. In this 
case, however, the houses were granted as the dowry of P. Diaz’s 
daughter. Most likely, she simply collected the rent of these houses 
and did not occupy them. 

Further proof of the effect that the Christian presence had on the 
Mudejars of Xativa is the fact that on August 17, 1250, King Jaume 
I granted the Christians their carta-puebla. ‘This document represents 
the first signs of internal organization within the Christian commu- 
nity of Xativa. It confirmed the property grants registered in the 
Repartiment. As with all such documents, this carta-puebla regulated 
the economic, social and political organization of the community. In 
the economic sense, it established an annual fair, as well as a weekly 
market. ‘The market was to be celebrated every Tuesday at whichever 
location in the “vila” the Christians chose.” In the political arena, 
it provided the foundations for the town’s government. For exam- 
ple, it stipulated that the royal bailiff should designate a justiciar, 
who would fulfill the requirements stipulated by the crown.” 


* Tbid., doc. 772: “domos in ravalo de Xativa, ante ecclesiam Sancti Michaelis.” 

® Brodman believes that the church of Sant Miquel was added to the order in 
1251. This grant shows that the church already existed on July 21, 1248. See James 
Brodman, Ransoming Captives in Crusader Spain. The Order of Merced on the Christian- 
Islamic Frontier (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1986): 30. 

°° Sarthou Carreres, doc. 2. In this instance, the word “vila” clearly refers to the 
former medina, now the Christian sector. 


” Tbid., doc. 2. 
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Another sign of the growing strength of the Christian community 
of Xativa was the fact that the church established deep roots in the 
town. The bishop of Valencia received sizeable grants in Xativa. 
The first grant was made at a very early stage, on February 23, 
1248. It consisted of houses. On March 28, 1249, the bishop of 
Valencia and his successors received a real.*” King Jaume I’s grants 
to the bishop of Valencia served a double purpose. On the one 
hand, the church as an institution helped to organize the newly con- 
quered territory.'°’ On the other hand, strengthening the ties with 
Valencia helped to keep Xativa away from the Castilian sphere of 
influence.'®! Xativa had been a bishopric in the Visigothic period, 
at which time it belonged to the Carthaginensis ecclesiastical province. 
In the thirteenth century, this province was controlled by Castilla. 

Other religious institutions, such as the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
also received grants in Xativa. On February 23, 1248, the Franciscans 
received “a piece of land in front of the walls of Xativa” to build 
a monastery.'! The same day, the Dominicans received a field in 
the raval of Xativa.'"’ Both Mendicant orders, which appeared in all 
conquered towns immediately following the Christian conquest, hoped 
to convert the large number of Mudejars now available.'** This 
explains the fact that the property they received was in the raval, 
which ensured easy access to the potential Mudejar converts. 


Conclusion 


The Christian conquest of Xativa was a gradual process, the details 
of which are still disputed. The accidental discovery of the bilingual 
surrender treaty has established that the Christians took the minor 


°8 Repartiment, doc. 547. 

" Thid., doc. 876. 

‘9 See Robert Burns, “The Parish as a Frontier Institution in Thirteenth-Century 
Valencia,” Speculum 37 (1962): 244-251. 

‘0! King Jaume I’s fear was well founded. As the Libre dels feyts tells, the Castilians 
themselves tried to acquire Xativa in 1244, while King Jaume I was besieging the 
town. This incident prompted the treaty of Almirra in 1244. This treaty between 
the Crown of Aragon and Castilla stipulated the line Biar-Busot as the separation 
between the two kingdoms. The area north of it belonged to the Crown of Aragon, 
while the area to the south belonged to Castilla. 

102" Repartiment, doc. 549: “spatium terre ante murum Xative.” 

103 Tbid., doc. 546. 

'¥ See Robert Burns, “Christian-Islamic Confrontation in the West: The Thirteenth- 
Century Dream of Conversion,” The American Historical Review 76 (1971): 1386-1434. 
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castle in 1244 and the larger castle in 1246. These dates, however, 
are still distant from 1252, when the crown granted a carta-puebla 
to the Mudejars of Xativa. The time lapse was due to the fact that 
the king was preoccupied with the Mudejar revolt in the kingdom 
of Valencia, which threatened the survival of the entire Christian 
conquest. 

Christian sources offer little direct help regarding the aftermath 
of the Christian conquest and its effects on the Mudejar community 
of Xativa. There are no documents on the Mudejars of Xativa per 
se until 1252. The precise number of Mudejars who left Xativa as 
a consequence of the 1247 decree of expulsion and the relocation 
of Ibn Isa to Montesa in 1248 cannot be determined. Despite this, 
it can be estimated that the number must have been high. In this 
case, as well as in many others, a careful study of the Repartument 
can fill in the gap. 

An analysis of the Repartiment indicates that the Mudejars of Xativa 
were left untouched in 1246, when the Christians finally took over 
the town. The real change began in 1248, when Ibn Isa left for 
Montesa and the first wave of Christian settlers arrived in Xativa. 
The number of Christian settlers was not very large. Many of them 
never set foot in Xativa or, if they did, they sold their property very 
fast. Nevertheless, they had a powerful impact on the Mudejars of 
Xativa. Christians occupied the medina, its houses and even the most 
fundamental institutions of Islamic life, the mosques. The Christian 
documents present all the houses in the medina, except for five, as 
being surrounded by houses owned by Christians. Furthermore, by 
1250, the Christian community was strong enough to begin its solid- 
ification and internal organization. Beginning in 1248, the Christian 
presence in town forced the Mudejars to relocate to the raval, which 
became the “official” morena in 1252. 

Although many Mudejars remained in the countryside as exarii, 
this does not mean that Xativa’s témuino was free of Christian influence. 
The large majority of Christians received a house in town and land 
in the countryside of Xativa. As a consequence, property size became 
smaller, and crops changed. 

The 1252 carta-puebla, therefore, does not represent the first attempt 
to organize the Mudejar community of Xativa. As early as 1248, 
the Mudejars of Xativa were only left with the mosques, baths, ovens, 
etc. that existed in the ravals, where they lived. In 1252, the crown 
simply reaffirmed what had been a reality for the Mudejars of Xativa 
since 1248. 
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1. Tower in town walls of Xativa. 
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2. Window in Castillo Mayor. 
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3. Street scene in Xativa. 
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4. Entrance to inner part of Castillo Menor. 
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6. View to the southeast from the Castillo Mayor. 
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7. View of Castillo Mayor from the Castillo Menor. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE ALJAMA: INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
MUDEJAR COMMUNITY OF XATIVA 


Introduction 


Just as 1252 does not represent the first time that the Mudejars of 
Xativa were relocated to the ravals outside the medina, it did not 
represent the time when the internal organization of the Mudejars 
of Xativa was decided. The process by which the Mudejars who 
remained in Xativa became organized as a separate legal commu- 
nity or aljama was already in progress as early as 1240, when the 
confrontation with the Christians of the Crown of Aragon began. 
Moreover, the terms established in the bilingual surrender treaty of 
Xativa give us a very valuable glimpse of how the Mudejars of Xativa 
themselves envisioned the future of their community. ‘The surrender 
treaty of 1244 sets the foundations of the aljama of Xativa. ‘The for- 
mal organization of the Mudejar community of Xativa, then, took 
on a more definitive form after Ibn Isa left for Montesa early in 1248. 

As a consequence of the Christian conquest and the reorganiza- 
tion that followed, certain members of the Muslim community, despite 
the fact that their Mudejar status precluded them from having access 
to power in the larger Christian society, acquired a higher status 
within the Mudejar community of Xativa than they had possessed 
during Muslim times. From the time that the surrender talks with 
the Christians started, it was clear that the community was going to 
be organized around the members of the ulama or Muslim schol- 
ars. ‘The ulama were the natural choice of leaders because they were 
very respected by the community due to their knowledge and their 
reputation as good and pious Muslims. With these qualifications, the 
ulama were the ones who ensured the preservation of the Mudejar 
identity in Xativa. In addition to the ulama, those with economic 
means also acquired a higher social standing, becoming prominent 
members of the aljama. 
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The Moreria 


As stated in the previous chapter, as early as 1248, the Mudejars of 
Xativa started to drift to the two neighborhoods outside the med- 
ina. As in all the other Christian towns conquered in Iberia, this 
area received the name of morera. Its meaning derives from the fact 
that it was the neighborhood where the Moros or Muslims lived. The 
geographical limits of the morveria were confirmed in the 1252 carta- 
puebla. Vhe moreria comprised the area of two neighborhoods outside 
the medina, which had been residential neighborhoods in Islamic 
times. These two quarters are still known today as “Les Barreres” 
and “Sant Joan de la moreria.” The Mudejar quarter was separated 
from the medina by walls as well as by a ditch that existed in between 
the two sets of walls. On its western side, the moreria was also delim- 
ited by the walls of the “Xerea” or musalla. It was an open air prayer 
area outside the city walls where the Muslim community gathered 
on important religious days, such as the one marking the end of 
Ramadan. It normally had a niche, sometimes in the wall, to indi- 
cate the direction of prayer.! 

The other two limits of the moreria were determined by the hill of 
Mount Vernissa and the main street of the same moreria. ‘The rea- 
son why this street was called by the Christians main street might 
be because it was not as narrow or winding as the rest of the streets 
in the neighborhood.’ In Islamic cities, the neighborhoods outside 
the medina are mainly residential, and are designed to protect pri- 
vacy. Houses, for example, do not have many windows and are des- 
tined to protect the intimate life of the family, especially women. 
Furthermore, the so-called main street, located at the northern edge 
of the moreria, was also wider because it was closer to the roads that 
provided external access to the morena. 

As in all the other conquered towns in the Crown of Aragon, the 
1252 carta-puebla of the Mudejars of Xativa stressed the need to sep- 
arate the different religious communities. The physical separation of 
the Mudejar quarter of Xativa was a way to ensure that no conta- 
mination occurred among the different religious communities. For 


' Leopoldo Torres Balbas, Ciudades hispanomusulmanas, Henri Terrasse, ed. (Madrid: 
Instituto Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, 1971), vol. I: 219. 

2 This is an illustration of how Christians perceived and identified non-Christian 
elements in a Christian fashion. 
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example, the document made provisions to ensure that Christians 
should not enter the morena to discuss water rights without being 
accompanied by a Mudejar from the raval of Xativa.? The prohibi- 
tions in the carta-puebla were not only designed to protect the Mudejars 
from outside Christian intervention. The document also stated that 
the Mudejars could not expand their neighborhood toward Christian 
areas. For example, the king ordered that in the future the Mudejars 
of Xativa could not open a gate on to the so-called main street of 
the moreria.* Measures such as this one were not seen as restrictive 
by the Mudejars because they ensured the Mudejar community’s 
safety.” The 1244 surrender treaty ensured in the Arabic text that 
“It is incumbent upon the king—may God support him!—to execute 
anyone who makes an attack on the Muslims. And if the attacker 
should be killed by a Muslim, [?the Muslim may not be killed?].’° 
Indeed, the spatial segregation of the Mudeyjars became very effective 
once the Christian population increased in the late 1270s. 


The Alama 


In their relations with the non-Christian population living in their 
realms, the Christian kings in Iberia adopted a system similar to the 
Islamic dhimma.’ Faced with the need to defend, populate and eco- 
nomically exploit the territory that they had just conquered from the 
Muslims, the Christian kings decided to allow the conquered Muslims 
to remain in Christian lands.* The crown granted the Mudejars the 


* Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 

* Ibid., doc. 587. 

> The Mudejars themselves treated harshly other Mudejars who converted to 
Christianity. Mudejars did not welcome back their former neighbors for occasions 
such as Mudejar weddings for fear that they might influence some members of the 
Mudejar community to convert to Christianity. 

° Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 165. 

7 As is well known, the system adopted by the Iberian kings differed from the 
Islamic dhimma in the sense that the privileges granted the Mudejars were more 
fragile. Although subject to selective enforcement, the privileges granted the dhim- 
mis, or people of the book, were based on the Quran. On the other hand, the priv- 
ileges granted the Mudejars by the Christian kings were given by an individual king 
and were subject to revision when a new king took power or when the political 
circumstances in the kingdom changed. 

8 In addition to keeping Mudejars in their lands, the kings of the Crown of 
Aragon also encouraged Mudejars to migrate there. In Xativa, for example, the 
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ability to retain their property, their religion and be judged accord- 
ing to their own law. Namely, the king recognized the Mudejars’ 
right to preserve their Islamic identity. In a way similar to the dhumma, 
the Mudejar communities, called aljamas, under the direction of their 
own leaders, functioned in a semi-independent way from the Christian 
society. Mudejar aljamas became a community within a community. 
The Christian conquest absorbed the Mudejars in the Christian feu- 
dal society. Thus, the Mudejars became royal serv. From the moment 
of the conquest, the Mudejars belonged to the crown. According to 
Norman Roth, who studied the civic status of the Jews and Mudejars 
in medieval Spain, the Mudejars did not become serfs. ‘To the con- 
trary, their status as royal servi granted them protection, freedom of 
movement and citizenship. Thus, the crown gave the Mudejars a 
“special privileged status.”® 

The details of the formation of the Mudejar aljama of Xativa, as 
well as the other Mudejar aljamas of the kingdom of Valencia dur- 
ing this period, are provided by Christian documents.’ The Christians 
perceived the Mudejar community through Christian eyes. Christian 
sources thus distort Islamic reality and therefore should be treated 
with caution. A simple reading of the Christian sources gives the 
impression that the Mudejars were simply passive subjects who 
patiently endured the arbitrary conditions imposed on them by the 
Christian powers. This has led some historians, such as Roca Traver, 
to state that the aljama was simply the Mudejar equivalent of the 
Christian universitas.'' For Roca Traver, Mudejar officials in the alja- 
mas, although with a different title, performed the same functions 
as the officials in Christian towns.'? More recently, historians, such 
as Mikel de Epalza, have explained the aljama, not simply as a copy 


king offered tax breaks to Mudejar settlers, as well as the freedom to leave the 
moreria of Xativa whenever they wanted by just paying a besant. See Huici Miranda 
and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. See also Robert Burns, “Immigrants 
from Islam”: 269-290. 

° Norman Roth, “The civic status of the Jew in medieval Spain,” in Lberia and 
the Mediterranean World of the Middle Ages, vol. Il, Paul Chevedden, Donald Kagay 
and Paul Padilla, eds. (Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1996): 161. 

© Arabic documents written by the Mudejars themselves are extremely scarce 
for this period. This is due in part to the fact that most of the Mudejar intelli- 
gentsia fled the kingdom of Valencia after the Christian conquest and perhaps also 
because such documents were kept within the aljama. 

"' See Francisco Roca Traver, “Un siglo de vida mudéjar en la Valencia medieval 
(1238-1338),” Estudios de edad media de la corona de Aragon, V (1952): 129. 

2 Ibid., p. 129. 
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of the Christian unwersitas, but as an institution “created” by the 
Mudejars to express their resistance to the Christian conquest." 

Even though the status of Mudejar was that of a conquered peo- 
ple, which automatically limited one’s power in the domimant Christian 
group, the Mudejars were not entirely powerless in their negotia- 
tions with the Christians. In each town able Mudejar negotiators 
extracted the best conditions they could from the Christians. This 
was truly the case in Xativa, where the crown had faced great 
difficulties in securing the surrender of the town. Only after three 
sieges was King Jaume I able to ensure in 1244 a partial surrender 
of Xativa, where its Muslim ruling dynasty remained in control until 
1248. The bilingual surrender treaty of 1244 clearly proves that the 
Mudejars of Xativa were well-aware of their bargaining power. The 
1244 paper document shows Latin lines of text positioned between 
Arabic ones. Burns concludes that the sequence of the text was 
“Arabic followed by Latin.”!* More importantly, Burns’ analysis of 
the content indicates that the Arabic and Latin texts were not mere 
translations of each other. In fact, “the Arabic text then selected and 
embodied those elements of the accord that were most crucial to 
the Muslims, not omitting some elements of common interest to both 
peoples. The Latin text similarly would have emphasized those points 
basic to the Christians’ interest.”'? Thus, the language of the sur- 
render treaty shows the meeting of two different cultures and men- 
talities. While the 1244 bilingual surrender treaty may have symbolized 
a military surrender in the eyes of King Jaume I, the Muslims of 
Xativa, as stated on line 8 of the Arabic text, saw it as an agree- 
ment, hopefully temporary in nature, in which both parties have 
“duties and obligations, as well as privileges and rights.”!® 

The same areas discussed in the 1244 surrender treaty, namely 
freedom of worship, property rights, taxes, retention of Islamic legal 
privileges and Islamic leadership, military obligations and freedom 
of movement, are contained in the 1252 carta-puebla. The 1252 doc- 
ument, then, was enacted at a time when the crown had greater 
control over Xativa. A similar case happened in Eslida, in the moun- 
tainous region of the northern kingdom of Valencia, where the local 


'S Epalza, “Caracterizacion del exilio musulman,” p. 222. 
'' Burns, Negotiating Cultures, p. 128. 

' Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 128. 

'S Tbid., p. 167. 
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Mudejars received a carta-puebla in 1242 and a new one in 1276."7 
The reason for the second carta-puebla is that Eslida had been involved 
in the Mudejar revolt of 1276. After concluding the negotiations for 
the second document, dated June 1276, the Mudejars of Eslida once 
again joined the Mudejar revolt. Burns believes that in 1277, instead 
of laying siege to Eslida, King Pere II, occupied with the Mudejar 
revolt in the southern part of the kingdom of Valencia, the success 
of which depended on keeping the supply lines in the northern part 
of the kingdom open, confirmed the privileges he had granted the 
Mudejars of Eslida the previous year.'® Thus, both King Jaume I 
and his son Pere, who had to face war on different fronts at the 
same time, were forced to put on hold final agreements with some 
Mudejar communities. After the kingdom became pacified, the crown 
granted the final document or reconfirmed an earlier one. 

Although in general the cartas-pueblas for the different Mudejar 
communities in the kingdom of Valencia contain the same essential 
privileges granted the Mudejars, there are slight variations. These 
differences concern mainly the taxes that the Mudejars had to pay 
to the king, as well as the power and selection of the different 
Mudejar officials. These variations are the result of the specific polit- 
ical circumstances in the Christian kingdom at the time of the sur- 
render. Another factor that contributed to the slight diversity in 
privileges was the power and strength of the Muslim town that sur- 
rendered. In the case of Xativa, the prestige and power of its rul- 
ing dynasty, the Banu Isa, ensured better bargaining power for the 
Mudejars in their dealings with King Jaume I. 

The first and most important question that the Mudejars who 
remained in the kingdom of Valencia after the Christian conquest 
faced was how to survive as an Islamic group in a Christian soci- 
ety. The first surviving lines of text in the bilingual treaty secure 
what the Muslims of Xativa considered to be their first priority, that 
is their right to practice Islam without any interference. The Arabic 
text states that “[?'The king shall deign to grant?] his demand for 
the call to prayer from minarets, prayer in the mosques, and the 
performance of the Friday sermon on Fridays, on feast days and the 
like.”'® These terms ensured that Muslims could freely observe some 


'" Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, docs. 3 and 54. 
'® Robert Burns, Moros, cristians i jueus (Valencia: Eliseu Climent Editor, 1987): 102. 
© Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 164. 
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of the most fundamental rituals of their religion. Even with these 
royal grants, Mudejars needed to form a cohesive and strong group 
if they wanted to preserve their Islamic identity in the face of accul- 
turation. The first step in this direction was to select the commu- 
nity leaders, who had to possess the qualifications necessary to unite 
the Mudejar community and provide it with a sense of direction. 

The Mudejars of Xativa were no exception to this rule. The 
lengthy Christian conquest of Xativa and the political turmoil that 
affected the kingdom of Valencia in 1247, however, delayed the 
process of internal organization of the aljama of Mudejars of Xativa. 
Ibn Isa, the last Muslim ruler of Xativa, stayed in Xativa from the 
summer of 1246, when he surrendered the major castle to King 
Jaume I, until January of 1248, when he left for Montesa. ‘This 
period of time marks one of the high points of the Mudejar revolt 
in the kingdom of Valencia. Because of the circumstances and the 
Christian de facto inability to take over Xativa, Ibn Isa remained as 
the leader of the Mudejar community until January of 1248. In the 
royal Croniwa, the king stated that, while he was in the city of Valencia, 
he received a delegation composed of “the gad of Xativa with a 
large number of Muslims and at least ten of the town’s elders.””° 
This passage needs to be interpreted with caution. Christian sources 
often confused the term ga’d, or military leader, with that of “qadi,” 
or Muslim judge. However, the fact that this excerpt refers to the 
period before the December 1247 decree of expulsion of the Mudejars 
of the kingdom of Valencia, when Ibn Isa was still in Xativa, seems 
to indicate that the word alcaid in this instance means qga’id. Further 
proof of the status of the leader of the Mudejar delegation from 
Xativa is the fact that the text describes the encounter as a formal 
one, in which the “alcaid” kissed the king’s hand.*! In addition, the 
king described this Mudejar delegation as very jolly. He mistrusted 
their happiness and interpreted it as a sign that the Muslims of 
Xativa, encouraged by the Mudejar revolt that affected the kingdom 
of Valencia, had hopes of regaining the town.” The general politi- 
cal context and Ibn Isa’s presence in Xativa at this time encouraged 
the Mudejars of Xativa to believe that their current situation could 
be reversed. 


20 Jaume I, Llibre dels feyts, chapter 362: “l’alcaid de Xativa ab gran companya 
de sarrains e dels vells de la vila ben deu.” 

2! Tbid., chapter 362. 

» Tbid., chapter 362. 
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After the departure of Ibn Isa in January of 1248, however, the 
Mudejars of Xativa had to decide on their own organization and 
leadership. The 1244 bilingual treaty stated in the Arabic section 
that “[the people of distinction and the leading men of? J ]ativa and 
its district [?shall also be bound to it?], and they shall make it bind- 
ing on men of lower rank.”’? The question was to decide who would 
inherit the leadership from Ibn Isa, who by then had relocated to 
the nearby castle of Montesa. In many Mudejar communities, those 
who participated in the surrender negotiations became the leaders 
of the aljama. In the case of Xativa, those involved in the surren- 
der talks were the khatth Abolcacim, Abenferri or Ibn Firruh, a close 
assistant of Ibn Isa, and the fag: Almofois, the Romance version of 
al-Mufawwiz.”* These three Muslims enjoyed high status within the 
Islamic community. They were members of the government or the 
ulama. The Christians also recognized the status of the Islamic nego- 
tiators. King Jaume I in his Crémca praised Almofois as “the wisest 
man in Xativa, and one of their] best men.”*? Almofois, indeed, 
was a member of the Arab family of Benimofauaz, which had estab- 
lished itself in Xativa at the time of the Muslim conquest, and which 
boasted a long list of Islamic scholars.*° The Christians also promised 
the Muslim negotiators, perhaps just as a negotiating maneuver, that 
after the conquest, they would retain their position of power. The 
Christian king promised the ‘hath Abolcacim that if he put in a 
good word for the Christians in front of Ibn Isa, after the conquest 
“T will endow you with more than you had before.’ 

The three important men who participated in the surrender nego- 
tiations, Abolcacim, Abenferri and Almofois, however, left Xativa 
after the Christian takeover in the company of Ibn Isa. Indeed, the 
Arabic text of the 1244 surrender treaty, four years earlier, had stip- 
ulated already that the highest level of protection had to be afforded 
to the Muslim elite. In preparation for the transfer to Montesa and 


5 Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 166. 

* Thid., pp. 83-96. 

*» Jaume I, Llibre dels feyts, chapter 336: “el pus savi de Xativa, e dels mellors 
homens.” 

© See Julian Ribera y Tarragé, Disertaciones y opisculos, vol. Il (Madrid: Imprenta 
de Estanislao Maestre, 1928): 236-247. 

7 Jaume I, Llibre dels feyts, chapter 351: “e nds heretar-vos hem bé que anc no 
mhagués.” 
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with the understanding that some of the emigres were likely to go 
beyond Montesa, the 1244 agreement stated that “any person from 
among the people of distinction and their leading men shall be pro- 
tected [while traveling] by land and by sea and shall be escorted to 
his destination.”** Thus, while some of the key negotiators left Xativa, 
other Mudejars surfaced as potential leaders. The king’s promise of 
great material rewards to Abolcacim seems to have materialized for 
another Mudejar of Xativa, Abdullah Alfanequi.?? Although he does 
not appear in the king’s memoirs as a member of the negotiating 
team, he appears in the Repartiment as one of the few Mudejars who 
received generous grants from the crown after the Christian con- 
quest. He received houses in Xativa and ten fanecadas of irrigated 
land in the region of Xativa.*’ His family also appears as holding 
property in Xativa. 

Furthermore, as discussed in the previous chapter, Abdullah 
Alfanequi’s name appears third on the list of Mudejars whom King 
Jaume I addressed in the carta-puebla of 1252. This document also 
contains the names of two other members of the Alfanequi family. 
Neither Abdullah Alfanequi nor the other members of his family 
appear again in any specific document related to the functioning of 
the Mudejar aljama of Xativa.*' This is not to say that they did not 
become involved in the internal functioning of the aljama of Xativa. 
Because of their ample financial situation, the Alfanequi probably 
increased their power in the aljama of Xativa. It is likely that they 
became members of the council of the aljama, together with some 
of the other Mudejars addressed by name in the carta-puebla. 

The fact that Abdullah Alfanequi’s importance for the Mudejar 
aljama of Xativa was recognized by King Jaume I as early as 1248, 
however, indicates that the internal process of reorganization of this 
community began as soon as its military leader, Ibn Isa, and his 
court left for Montesa. 


8 Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 165. 

*® Burns identified the Alfanequi as the al-Banika family. See Robert Burns, 
L’Islam sota els croats, vol. IL (Valencia: Editorial ‘Tres 1 Quatre, 1990): 178. 

°° Repartiment, doc. 879. 

3! Mohammad Alfanequi, a Muslim of Xativa, appears in a 1325 document. 
Mohammad owed money to 2 Christians from whom he had purchased merchan- 
dise for the apothecary’s shop he used to own in the city of Valencia. See A.C.A., 
Reg. 183, fols. 240v-241r. 
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The 1252 carta-puebla spelled out and confirmed the nature and com- 
position of the Mudejar aljama of Xativa. Unfortunately, this single 
document constitutes the main source of information on the aljama 
of Xativa during this period. The aljama of Xativa was established 
as a legal entity and was governed by a series of officials. The most 
important official was the qadi or Muslim judge. His office appears 
first in the carta-puebla. Burns summarizes the position of qadi in the 
Mudejar aljamas of the kingdom of Valencia as “the highest mem- 
ber of the judicial system and also had a tendency to be the cen- 
tral figure of the religious, social and intellectual organization of the 
town.” The qadi’s preeminence in the aljama is not surprising. In 
the past, in Andalus, as well as in the Muslim East, qadis had taken 
over control of the government in times of political crisis, such as 
during the taifa period in the eleventh century.* 

The job of the qadi, as the document itself presented it, encom- 
passed two areas. The first of the qadi’s responsibilities concerned 
the legal system. The qadi was in charge of deciding the legal cases 
within the aljama of Xativa. The qadi’s role safeguarded one of the 
privileges granted to the Mudejars; namely that of being judged 
according to Islamic law.** This was extremely important, because 
Islamic law is supposed to regulate the life of a Muslim. Islamic law 
is a combination of the Quran, the Sunna or customary practice as 
prescribed by Muhammad, and the hadith, which is a collection of 
sayings or deeds attributed to Muhammad. Christian documents often 
referred to Islamic law as simply Sunna. Some cartas-pueblas gave 
more specific definitions of the word Sunna. This was the case in 
Vall d’Uxo in 1250, where the Sunna was to be applied to mar- 
riages among Mudejars.*” The case of Eslida added to marriages that 
the qadi should apply the Sunna also to inheritances and the buy- 
ing and selling property.” 


*® Burns, L’islam sota els croats, vol. 1, p 346: “Era el membre més alt del sistema 
judicial 1 també tendia a ser el personatge central de Vorganitzaci6 religiosa, social 
i intellectual de la vila.” 

* Emile Tyan, L’organisation judiciaire en pays d’Islam (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1960): 416. 

** The Christian society itself was undergoing a strong legal reform due to the 
revival of Roman law. 

%° Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 8. 

%° Tbid., doc. 3. 
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In some cases, if not in all of them, the qadi of Xativa gave judge- 
ment “with the advice of the salmedina, the amin and other promi- 
nent men of the aljama.”*’ This had been the case also in Islamic 
times. In Islamic law, and especially in the Maliki school predomi- 
nant in Andalus, it was imperative for the qadi to have the assis- 
tance of legal advisors before deciding the cases.** However, the role 
of the advisors, in this case the salmedina, the amin and the promi- 
nent men of the aljama, was simply consultative. The cases were 
ultimately decided by the qadi alone.** 

In addition to his legal responsibilities, the qadi was also the leader 
of the Mudejar community of Xativa. The crown determined that 
“all the Muslims should be governed by your qadi and adelantats.”® 
As a highly respected religious figure, the qadi acted as the catalyst 
of a community faced with the need to survive in a new environ- 
ment. Thus the qadi became the bastion of Islamic identity, and 
therefore the preserver of the community. In Xativa, as was the case 
in other Mudejar communities, such as Vall d’Ux6, the person to 
fill this important position could be selected by the community itself"! 
Moreover, the Mudejars of Xativa also had the right to depose a 
qadi if he was not fulfilling his obligations properly.” 

The first time that the qadi of the Mudejar aljama of Xativa 
appears in a document other than the carta-puebla is 1261. In that 
year, the crown established that Muhammad Almorelli, qadi of Xativa, 
should receive as salary one hundred regalian sous every year, for 
as long as he remained the qadi.* It is not known whether he was 


37 Auici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587: “cum consilio 
caymedine et alamini et aliorum proborum hominum aliame.” 

33 Tyan, p. 216. 

® Tbid., p. 214. 

“© Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587: “omnes sarraceni 
gubernentur per alcadi et adenantatos vestros.” 

“For Vall d’Ux6, see Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 8. 

® Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. It is interesting to 
note that the carta-puebla of Xativa does not include the important figure of the 
Jaqu. A faqui acted as notary as well as advisor to the qadi. 

*S Robert Burns, Foundations of Crusader Valencia: Revolt and Recovery, 1257-1263. 
Diplomatarium of the Crusader Kingdom of Valencia. The Registered Charters of its Conqueror, 
Jaume I, 1257-1276, vol. Il (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991): doc. 333. 
Burns believes that Muhammad Almorelli was not the qadi, but the ga7d of the 
Mudejars of Xativa. He bases his conclusion on the fact that 2 of the 3 words that 
appear in the document regarding this position read “alcadi” and “alcadiam,” while 
the third one reads “alcaidiam.” Burns believes that the confusion, especially in the 
case of “alcaidiam” seems to indicate that he was the gad. At this tme, however, 
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the first qadi after the conquest or not. It does not seem that 
Muhammad Almorelli was designated as qadi of Xativa for the first 
time in 1261. First of all, the purpose of the document was not to 
nominate a qadi. By royal privilege, only the aljama of Xativa could 
do that.’ The document simply determined the salary of the qadi. 
Furthermore, the king addressed Muhammad Almorelli as already 
“qadi of the Muslims of the raval of Xativa.”” It seems that 
Muhammad Almorelli had held the office for some time. 

This document is interesting for other reasons. Under Maliki law, 
a requirement for serving as qadi was that the candidate should have 
the necessary economic means to survive on his own. This policy 
was intended to avoid corruption of the legal system.” In reality, 
however, in Islamic times the leader of the community assigned a 
salary for the qadi destined to ensure his subsistence.*’ In the case 
of Xativa, the ultimate leader of the Mudejar community was King 
Jaume I, who determined the salary perhaps to assist the qadi in 
his finances. It is interesting to note that the qadi received his remu- 
neration from the royal revenues of the paper mill in Xativa, a royal 
monopoly operated by Mudejars.** This made the qadi into some- 
what of a royal official. The case of Xativa, however, was not an 
isolated one. In 1268, King Jaume I ordered that the qadi of the 
moreria of the city of Valencia should receive one hundred regalian 
sous for his position. In this case, the money came from the rev- 
enues of the butchery of the moreria of Valencia.” 

The office of the qadi carried with it a great deal of social prestige 
within the Mudejar community, making it a desirable position. As in 
the other positions within the aljama, the officials often received tax 
exemptions from the crown. In 1323, for example, the qadi of Xativa 
was made exempt from paying the questia and the fetta.’ Incentives 


the qa’id had left Xativa. Furthermore, Mudejar aljamas throughout the Crown of 
Aragon were under the leadership of the qadi, and not the ga‘d. 

“ Christians observed Mudejar privileges more closely immediately after the 
Christian conquest. Therefore, it is safe to assume that, unlike the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in the mid-thirteenth century royal interference with the nomination of qadis 
was minimal. 

*® Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 333: “alcadi Sarracenorum ravalli Xative.” 

* Tyan, p. 333. 

*” Alfonso Carmona Gonzalez, “La figura del cadi en los textos juridicos malikies,” 
in Actas del IT Congreso Internacional Encuentro de las Tres Culturas (Toledo: Ayuntamiento 
de Toledo, 1985): 95. 

* Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 333. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 85r. 

” A.C.A., Reg. 247, fols. 237v—238r. 
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such as these provoked the envy and anger of the rest of the Mudejar 
community. In times when the financial needs of the crown required 
all the royal subjects to pay their taxes, the aljama itself asked the 
king to ease the burden by forcing the qadi, free from paying some 
taxes, to contribute his share with the rest of the community.”! 

Another important official in the aljama of Xativa was the amin. 
His main duty was to collect the taxes that the Mudejars of Xativa 
owed the crown. His role was that of mediator between the crown 
and the Mudejar population. ‘The amin was a royal official. As a 
representative of the crown in the aljama, the amin was usually 
appointed by the king.” Because of his contact with the Christian 
power, the amin tends to figure more prominently in the Christian 
documents than does the qadi. ‘This has led some historians to believe 
erroneously that the amin, at least in the thirteenth century, was the 
leader of the community.” In Xativa, this office also carried legal 
responsibilities. As mentioned above, the amin, together with the 
salmedina and some prominent men of the aljama, advised the qadi 
in some cases. 

Another important officer appointed by the crown was the salme- 
dina or sahib al-madina. The main duty of the salmedina was to main- 
tain order in the aljama. This official acted as the aljama’s police 
chief. His responsibilities also included legal aspects. As the amin, 
the salmedina advised the qadi in determining some cases. Furthermore, 
the carta-puebla stated that the salmedina “should carry out justice 
and punishment among you, except for homicide.”** The salmedina 
complemented the role of the qadi, who dictated the sentence. The 
salmedina provided the necessary coercive power to enforce the qadi’s 
decisions, especially in hadd cases. These were cases for which the 
Quran and the Sunna had established penalties.” 


| Tid. 

* In some cases, such as in Vall d’Uxd, the amin was selected by the local 
aljama. See Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 8. 

°3'This is the case of Manuel Grau Montserrat, who described the amin as “el 
presidente nato de la aljama y supremo arbitro en las cuestiones judiciales.” See 
Manuel Grau Montserrat, “Mudéjares castellonenses,” Boletin de la real academia de 
buenas letras de Barcelona 29 (1961-62): 261. 

** Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587: “faciat iusticias et 
districtus inter vos, excepta tamen morte hominum.” 

°° Hadd cases comprised adultery, stealing, armed robbery, drinking wine, and 
false accusation of unchastity and apostasy. See Andrew Rippin, Muslims. Their 
Religious Beliefs and Practices. Vol. 1, The Formative Period (London: Routledge, 1990): 84. 
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In Xativa, the salmedina also decided mixed cases—that is, cases 
in which a Christian complained about a Mudejar.* The 1244 sur- 
render agreement specified the procedure for these mixed cases, indi- 
cating that “one shall receive a judicial decision on the basis of 
testimony of two approved male witnesses, one Muslim and one 
Christian—but not on the basis of one male witness.”’’ As a royal 
appointee, the salmedina’s salary was specified by the crown. “We 
wish that imprisonment and arrests of men remain in [the power 
of] the aforementioned raval and that the salmedina should have the 
aforementioned jail and should keep one tenth of the penalties for 
his work.”*? The salmedina was to appoint exortivt or police officers 
to assist him. 

The adelantats, however, were the most interesting officers in the 
aljama of Xativa. Xativa was the only aljama that had adelantats in 
the thirteenth century.” In the cartas-pueblas granted in the following 
centuries, these officers were called jurats or jurates, indicating a 
stronger influence from Christian urban municipal organization.” 
The aljama of Xativa was entitled to select 4 adelantats whose respon- 
sibility was “to guard and maintain you, your things and your rights.”°! 
The fifteenth century might shed some light on this ambiguous lan- 
guage. According to Meyerson, in the fifteenth century the adelantats 
“were active in representing their aljama in litigation, in voicing com- 
plaints to the Crown, in leasing the utilities of the moreria, and in 
sharing with the amin leadership in matters of community defense.” 
In Xativa, in 1252, there were no regulations on how long the 
appointment of adelantats lasted.” he adelantats did not receive a 


°° Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 

7 Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 165. 

°8 Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587: “Volumus quod 
alhapz et capciones hominum sint in ravallo predicto et quod calmedina teneat 
alhapz supradictum et habeat decimam partem caloniarum pro labore suo.” 

°° This is an example of the slight diversity that existed among the different 
Mudejar aljamas in the kingdom of Valencia. The aljama of Xativa was the only 
one that had these officers because Xativa was not only the largest, but also the 
most important Mudejar aljama in the kingdom of Valencia. 

° Miguel Gual Camarena, “Mudeéjares valencianos. Aportaciones para su estu- 
dio,” Saztabi 7 (1949): 177. 

6 Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587: “custodiant et 
manuteneant vos et res vestras ac lura vestra.” 

® Mark Meyerson, The Muslims of Valencia in the Age of Fernando and Isabel: Between 
Coexistence and Crusade (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991): 106. 

3 Tn the late fifteenth century, the adelantats were elected annually by the aljama. 
See Meyerson, p. 106. 
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salary for their service to the aljama.® Despite the lack of remu- 
neration, the adelantats remained very important figures in the aljama. 
In Xativa the king stated that the aljama had to be governed by 
the qadi and the adelantats. 

Another group that intervened in the internal affairs of the aljama 
consisted of the prominent local men. This group and its role in the 
aljama appear only in the cartas-pueblas from the fourteenth century.” 
In Xativa, the members of this council were probably those who 
were addressed by name in the beginning of the carta-puebla. ‘These 
Mudejars, such as the Alfanequi, belonged to the wealthiest and most 
notable families in Xativa.® The council of prominent men were to 
assist the qadi to decide cases among the Mudejars of Xativa. 

The last two sets of aljama officials raise the question of whether 
these councils existed before the Christian conquest or not. The 
scarcity of documents for the periods immediately before and after 
the Christian conquest allow for divergent opinions. Febrer Romaguera 
believes that the adelantats were the vells, elders or sheiks of Islamic 
times. According to this author, the assembly of sheiks gained strength 
during the Muwahhid period, when the sheiks ruled the community 
in the absence of strong power. The adelantats preserved the power 
of their predecessors after the Christian conquest.” 

Other historians, such as Epalza, disagree with Febrer Romaguera. 
According to Epalza, the council of sheiks, which Febrer identifies 
as the adelantats of Mudejar times, was an exception rather than the 
norm in Islamic times. This body only enjoyed power in moments 
of crisis after which, cities in Andalus, including Xativa, were once 


In the thirteenth century, the adelantats seem to have been appointed for life. In 
1281, Peter the Great established that whenever one of the adelantats died or left 
the aljama, the other adelantats had to appoint another officer to replace the one 
absent. See A.C.A., Reg. 50, fol. 207v in Manuel Vicente Febrer Romaguera, 
“Antecedentes y configuracion de los consejos de viejos en las aljamas de moros 
valencianas,” in Actas del V Simposio Internacional de Mudejarismo (‘Teruel: Instituto de 
Estudios Turolenses, 1991): 157. 

°' Tt is likely that from the very beginning the adelantats were exempt from pay- 
ing some taxes. Febrer states that the adelantats of Xativa were exempted from the 
besant tax in return for making the list of besant contributors for the alama. See 
A.R.V., Mestre Racional, 3,016, fol. 6r in Febrer Romaguera, “Antecedentes y 
configuracion,” p. 165. 

°° Gual Camarena, “Mudéjares valencianos,” p. 178. 

°° Burns identified some of these families. He speculates that one of the Mudejar 
names in question, ‘Almehiz,’ sounds very close to Almofois, the vizier in Muslim 
times. See Burns, L’/slam sota els croats, vol. Ul: 178. 

°’ Febrer Romaguera, “Antecedentes y configuracion,” p. 154. 
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again ruled by a military governor.” For Epalza, the council of vells 
is a direct consequence of the Christian conquest. This council rep- 
resents the efforts of the Muslim community in dealing with the 
Christian conquerors. Along the same lines, Guichard states that the 
assemblies of sheiks or those of prominent men played an important 
role at some points in Islamic times, such as in the taifa period.” 
They gained strength during the surrender negotiations. In the case 
of Xativa, Guichard points out the reference to the assembly of vells 
or elders and its deliberation in the mosque in chapter 352 of the 
Cronica.’” However, this was a direct consequence of the historic con- 
text, and not the norm.” 

The same controversy applies to the entire aljama. Did the aljama 
exist before the Christian conquest or was it a product of it? Specifically, 
in Islamic times were the Muslims of Xativa governed by a com- 
munal type of government, similar to the aljama, or by a single 
leader? In Xativa, in the Islamic period, the government was in the 
hands of the military leader Ibn Isa, who was assisted by a court of 
administrators. Xativa’s administrative center in the Islamic period 
was located in the military sector of the town, at a place called the 
aljama, which became known as the a/gema in Christian times. ‘This 
was the residence of the Muslim military governor.”” This Muwahhid 
palace was located on the slopes of Mount Vernissa.”™ Epalza notes 
how the Christian sources ascribed and perpetuated the name of 
aljama for the governor’s palace, where the collective group of promi- 
nent Muslim men of Xativa met with the Banu Isa to discuss the 
surrender terms with King Jaume I.” 


° Rubiera and Epalza, Xativa musulmana, p. 136. 

° Guichard, Les musulmans de Valence, p. 365. 

” Tbid., p. 365. 

” Febrer Romaguera himself admits that the councils of sheiks did not have the 
same role throughout the entire kingdom of Valencia in the period immediately 
before the Christian conquest. The councils had more power in the area located 
north of the Xuquer river. The area located south of this river, where Xativa lies, 
was under the control of strong military leaders, such as the Banu Isa of Xativa. 
This was due to the fact that there had always been a stronger military presence 
in this frontier area. See Febrer Romaguera, “Antecedentes historicos,” p. 152. 

™ Rubiera and Epalza, Xativa musulmana, p. 137. 

3 Many Jews of Xativa appear in the Christian documents holding property near 
the algema. Also, on Good Friday, the Jews were ordered to gather at a tower in 
this area. They were to stay inside with a guard at the door to protect them from 
Christian attack. See A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 95v. 

™ Rubiera and Epalza, Xativa musulmana, p. 137. 
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Although assisted by a court of administrators, local government 
was not communal in Islamic Xativa. The role of the administra- 
tors was to advise the ga%d and control certain branches of the local 
administration. The advisory role of the court officials changed after 
the Christian conquest, when many of these officials acquired a more 
prominent role in the local government. 

The communal type of government that ruled the Mudejar com- 
munity of Xativa, therefore, was a product of the Christian con- 
quest. The 1252 carta-puebla states that the aljama had to be governed 
by the qadi and the adelantats. In 1273, for example, in assigning the 
rents of 8 shops to the mosque of the Mudejars of Xativa, the king 
addressed the Mudejars as “ oe 
In this case, the matter should have been addressed to the qadi, 
who was traditionally in charge of the habus or endowments for the 
upkeep of the mosque. Instead, the king granted the tax exemption 
to the entire aljama.” 

The Christians defined the aljama of Xativa as all the Mudejars 
of the town. This raises the question of whether the Mudejars from 
the alquerias surrounding Xativa were considered as members of the 
aljama of Xativa. The royal Crénica seems to indicate that the Mudejars 
of the alquerias were included in the surrender negotiations of some 
towns, especially in rural areas, where the population centers were 
isolated. ‘This was the case, for example, in Alfandec de Marinyén, 
modern Valldigna, where the Muslim mediator told King Jaume I 
that he would gather the Mudejars of the town and the alquerias 
together for the signing of the surrender treaty.”’ The same was true 
for Vall d’Ux6, where in 1250 the king specifically mentioned in the 
carta-puebla the castle, the alquerias and the término.” 

In the case of Xativa, the 1252 carta-puebla was addressed to four- 
teen Mudejars by name and “the entire aljama of Muslims present 
and those who will be in the future, who live now or will live in 
the raval of Xativa.”’”? The same document, however, stipulates that 
“no rural Muslim who lives in the alquerias, who is not an inhabi- 
tant of the said raval, can testify against you, unless he were such a 


you, the aljama and your successors. 


” Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 49: “vos aljama et successores vestri.” 

7 A.CLA., Reg. 21, fol. 151v. 

7 Jaume I, Llibre dels feyts, chapter 314. 

*® Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 8. 

7? Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587: “toti aliame sarra- 
cenorum presencium et futurorum in ravallo Xative habitancium et habitandorum.” 
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person who, according to the Sunna of the Muslims, is allowed to 
testify.”®° This prescription is in accordance with Islamic law. Another 
regulation concerning the Mudejars of the alguerias of Xativa dates 
from 1264. In this case, the crown recognized the aljama of Xativa 
“forever that all the Muslims who live in the Awerta and the término 
of Xativa will have to pay taxes with you and contribute their 
share.”*! The same order was given to the Mudejars of Cocentaina, 
using the exact same language.” 

These documents illustrate that the Mudejars of the alquerias and 
the countryside of Xativa and other places in the kingdom of Valencia 
were considered part of the aljama at least in the legal and eco- 
nomic aspects. The fact that Xativa and Cocentaina received in 1264 
the same order regarding the tax contributions from the Mudejars 
in the countryside around them may indicate a royal effort to increase 
its control over the countryside. Moreover, the royal prescription 
makes sense also because cities and their countryside were highly 
interrelated. The contact between the Mudejars of the alquerias and 
those of the raval of Xativa came mainly from commercial exchange, 
since Mudejars from the countryside came to Xativa to sell their 
goods and most likely joined their coreligionists in the town to cel- 
ebrate the most important religious holidays. Contact between urban 
and rural Mudejars in the Xativa area could result in disputes that 
necessitated legal action. In those cases, the Mudejars of the coun- 
tryside of Xativa would have been under the ultimate jurisdiction of 
the qadi of Xativa. Most of the alquerias were too small to have their 
own qadi. This was the case in Cocentaina, where in 1273 King 
Jaume I ordered that Muhammad Abenhalair should be the qadi of 
Cocentaina and all of its valley, including Planes, Alcala, Gallinera, 
Penaguila, Guadalest, Confrides, Polop, T'arbena, as well as all of 
the alquerias located in the area.” 


8° Tbid., doc. 587: “aliquis rusticus sarracenus habitans in alquereis, qui non sit 
habitator ravalli predicti, non possit facere testimonium contra vos, nisi fuerit talis 
persona, que, secundum zunam sarracenorum, testimonium possit facere.” 

5! A.C.A., Reg. 13, fol. 236r: “imperpetuum quod omnes sarraceni habitantes in 
orta et terminis Xative, teneantur simul vobiscum peitare in omnibus et ponere 
partem suam.” 

It is not clear whether in the alquerias under royal jurisdiction, these taxes were 
collected by the amin of Xativa. In Cocentaina, for example, each alqueria had its 
own amin. See Joaquin Navarro Reig, “Los mudeéjares contestanos en el siglo XIII,” 
Anales de la Universidad de Alicante 6 (1987): 202. 

® Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 36. 

88 See A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 18r. 
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The aljama, like all other components of Mudejar life, suffered 
the effects of Christian domination. Initially, the Mudejar aljama pre- 
served the offices that had been part of municipal life in Islamic 
times. However, unlike past practices, all of these offices except for 
the amin were elected. From the very beginning, and more so with 
the passage of time, the role of these offices changed due to Christian 
influence. Christian pressure turned the aljama into a corporation 
similar to the Christian municipal organization. 

The change in the government that occurred in the Muslim com- 
munity cannot be interpreted simply as a product of passive resis- 
tance to acculturation on behalf of the Mudejars of Xativa. To 
Epalza, for example, the aljama represents a form of active Mudejar 
resistance to acculturation to the dominant Christian society. After 
the Christian conquest, the Mudejar community of Xativa wanted 
to preserve its Islamic identity. The Mudejars did so by extracting 
the best conditions they could from the Christians in order to ensure 
the continuation of their way of life. In a new environment, how- 
ever, as a conquered group, the Mudejars also needed to unite their 
resources to confront Christian pressure. One way to do so was to 
unite the power of its most prominent members, while acquiring in 
the process a corporative nature. 

Those who governed the aljama did not have a purely adminis- 
trative function. It was their duty also to ensure that Islamic prin- 
ciples of life were upheld. Most of the aljama officials were members 
of the ulama. This phenomenon represents a continuation of the 
way the town was governed under Islamic power. The ulama held 
important positions then, although they were under the ultimate 
authority of the military ruler, in this case Ibn Isa. Maria Mercedes 
Lucini and Aranzazu Uzquiza Bartolomé have compiled a list of 
members of the ulama associated with Xativa either by birth, resi- 
dence or death. The list of 294 names shows that Xativa was a very 
active intellectual center from 1107 until 1253, when the number of 
names diminishes.** Lucini and Uzquiza Bartolomé observe also that 
most of the Xativa ulama studied and practiced law, an occupation 
that usually became hereditary.” In addition to their knowledge of 
Islamic law, their scholarly status also made the members of the 


8! Maria Mercedes Lucini and Aranzazu Uzquiza Bartolomé, “Ulemas de Jativa,” 
in Estudios onomastico-biograficos de al-Andalus, V1 (1994). As Homenaje a José M. Forneas 
(Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1994): 250. 

® Tbid., p. 250. 
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ulama ideal candidates for these posts. Not only did the ulama have 
the knowledge to decide on legal procedure, but they also had the 
human and religious qualities that earned them the respect of their 
Muslim coreligionist. These officials, therefore, acted as role models 
for the Islamic way of life for the rest of the Mudejars. 

In the case of Xativa, if most of the palace officials and members 
of the ulama fled with Ibn Isa to Montesa, where did those who 
took their place come from? Were they lesser known members of 
the ulama who saw their status increased after the Christian con- 
quest? Or were they ulama who moved to Xativa after it fell to the 
Christians in search of better opportunities? In the case of the qadi, 
the first one mentioned in the Christian documents is Muhammad 
Almorelli. As his name indicates, he was from Morella, in the north- 
ern part of the kingdom of Valencia. Morella had been conquered 
in the early stages of the Christian conquest of the kingdom of 
Valencia. Mudejar mobility was a privilege that the crown granted 
the Mudejars of the kingdom of Valencia.*° Many Mudejars, as the 
Christians did, changed their place of residence within the kingdom 
of Valencia in search of better opportunities. The conquest of a new 
town afforded great possibilities to improve one’s personal status. 

Despite the fact that some Muslims may have increased their social 
standing after the Christian conquest, their status as Mudejars pre- 
vented them in particular, and the aljama in general, from acquir- 
ing power in the larger Christian community. Mudejar officials from 
Xativa do not appear holding any position of power or decision 
making outside the aljama. “The principle, already established in 
canon law, that no non-Christian should have authority over Christians, 
effectively excluded Moors from any role in urban administration.”*’ 

The same was true for the aljama as a legal community. Despite 
the fact that the aljama of Xativa was able to decide on internal legal, 
administrative and religious issues, it was not entirely independent. 
The aljama’s decisions on internal as well as external issues concerning 
the Mudejar community of Xativa had to be approved ultimately 


%° At this time, Mudejar mobility within the kingdom of Valencia was not as 


difficult as it became later, especially in the fourteenth century. Despite this, in 
some cases, the crown granted a guidaticum to the Mudejars who traveled within 
the kingdom to ensure their safety. 

87 Joseph O’Callaghan, “The Mudejars of Castile and Portugal in the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries,” in Muslims under Latin Rule, 1100-1500, James Powell, 
ed. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990): 35. 
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by the king. For example, in 1262 the king granted the Mudejars 
of Xativa a privilege, according to which the Mudejars of Xativa 
were not required to work any more on the vineyards that the king 
had made them plant, and they were not supposed to plant any 
more vineyards for the king.” Another factor that contributed to the 
erosion of the legal privileges of the aljama was the intervention of 
local Christian officials, which took place despite the fact that cartas- 
pueblas, such as the one for Eslida in 1242, ordered these officials to 
respect the privileges contained in the document.*’ As the Christian 
community became more firmly established, individual Christian 
officials began to claim greater power for themselves at the expense 
of other Christian as well as non-Christian officials and corporations. 

The fragile nature of the Mudejar status, as compared to that of 
the dhimmi in Islam, allowed the king, as well as the Christians who 
settled in Xativa, to increase Christian intervention in the internal 
functioning of the Mudejar community. This process began in the 
1260s and coincided with an increase in the flow of Christian set- 
tlers, which culminated in the late 1270s. In 1268, in order to pro- 
mote economic development, King Jaume I ordered the bailiff general 
of the kingdom of Valencia to rent out in Valencia and Xativa work- 
shops, stalls, butcher shops and plazas.°° These grants began to mate- 
rialize in the early 1270s. In 1271, for example, Pere de Cailla 
received a plaza in Xativa which was surrounded by shops and a 
former mosque, which had served as the local curia.°' Similar royal 
grants date from 1273, when the king granted in Xativa workshops, 
tax free for three years, to three Christians who were responsible for 
building and maintaining the structures.” 

Financial incentives, of course, were designed to promote stable 
settlement. Even if some of the grants to Christians failed to achieve 
their goal, they resulted nevertheless in an increase of Christian pop- 
ulation, especially in the area near the moreria, which had seen the 
heaviest concentration of Christians since the conquest. As a result 
of the Christian demographic pressure, the Mudejars of Xativa were 
reduced to one of the two zavals which were assigned to them as 


88 Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 390. Many of the issues that confronted the aljama 
of Xativa were decided before the king, whenever he visited Xativa. 
8° Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 3. 
° A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 98v. 
| A.C.A., Reg. 21, fol. 5r. 
® A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 21r. 
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their moreria in 1252. A royal document dating from May 6, 1262 
was already addressed to “all the Muslims living in the main raval 
of Xativa.”*? By specifying that the area in question was the main 
raval, this document implies the existence of another, less important 
raval. Moreover, the document clearly identifies the inhabitants of 
this area as Muslims. This is not the only case where royal docu- 
ments explained what the raval in question was or who lived there. 
In 1263, for example, King Jaume I specified that the market of 
Sogorb was to be held in the zaval the Muslims used to inhabit.” 
Thus, the term raval continued to be used to refer to specific neigh- 
borhoods not necessarily inhabited by Muslims. Another Xativa docu- 
ment from 1273 gives us additional information about urban changes 
in that town. That year, King Jaume I granted a Christian woman 
a patio to build houses “outside the town of Xativa, in the raval 
towards the Muslims.”*? This document is very interesting. First of 
all, the building of houses is an indication of urban expansion. Second, 
when referring to the houses, the document does not use the tradi- 
tional formula “in Xativa,” which earlier had indicated the formal 
medina. Third, the reference that the houses were to be built towards 
the Muslim area clearly indicates that construction was supposed to 
take place in an area that was not inhabited by Muslims. 

Another document from 1276 confirmed for Guillem de Coll “half 
of those houses of the main raval of Xativa which the said Arnau 
de Sarria gave and established for Pere de Faig.”°° The main raval 
was the one still known today as “Les Barreres” and was the clos- 
est one to the Christian city of the two neighborhoods designated 
as the moreria in 1252. The so-called main raval of the moreria was 
also the largest of the two ravals which originally comprised the 
Mudejar quarter of Xativa. When the Christians occupied the raval 
of “Les Barreres,” the Mudejars of Xativa were relegated to the 
other raval, still known today as “Sant Joan de la moreria.” The new 
moreria thus was located in the smallest and most distant raval. 

Usurpation of physical space was not the only violation that the 
aljama of Xativa suffered as a consequence of the increase in the 


° Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 390: “omnibus Sarracenis in ravallo maiori Xative 
commorantibus.” 

* A.CLA., Reg. 13, fol. 179r. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 85v: “extra villam Xative in ravallo versus Sarracenos.” 

°° A.C.A., Reg. 38, fol. 34v: “medietatem illarum domorum ravalli maioris Xative 
quam dictus Arnaldus de Sarriano dedit et stabilivit Petro de Faig.” 
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number of Christian settlers. Other privileges granted by the king, 
especially those dealing with the aljama’s legal independence, also 
witnessed Christian interference. ‘The Christian cartas-pueblas granted 
to the Mudejars emphasized that the Mudejars were to be governed 
and judged by their own officials. Non-Muslims, and especially Jews, 
could not hold any positions of power over the Mudejar commu- 
nity. Jews, for example, could not act as bailiffs or tax collectors in 
the moreria of Xativa.*’ This policy was intended to preserve the sep- 
arate identity of each community. A distinct legal tradition was an 
important part of each community’s identity. Indeed, Christians often 
described non-Christians as peoples having different laws, rather than 
a different religion. 

The Christians, however, began to interfere with the Mudejar legal 
system at an early stage. The carta-puebla of Xativa stated that the 
qadi had to judge “your cases,” namely those among Mudejars.” 
On November 6, 1264, however, the king stipulated that the qadi 
of Xativa had to judge civil cases among the Mudejars of Xativa, 
while criminal cases among the Mudejars had to be judged by the 
royal bailiff of Xativa and not by the local justiciar, according to the 
Sunna.*’ The same day, the crown gave the same order to the Mude- 
jars of Cocentaina.'"° The division as to which cases the qadi should 
determine was in keeping with the traditional role of the qadi. In 
Islamic times, qadis generally judged civil cases. Criminal cases, espe- 
cially the hadd ones were under the jurisdiction of the shurta court.'"' 

This Christian document, however, is interesting for two things. 
First of all, it intended to replace one Christian official for another, 
indicating that the Christians had been judging criminal cases among 
the Mudejars of Xativa for some time. Second, the switch of Christian 
officials responds to the crown’s interest in the revenues created by 
the Mudejar legal system. Having the bailiff, a royal official, judge 
these cases rather than the justiciar, a local official, was a way to 


7 Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 

% Tbid., doc. 587: “causas vestras.” 

® A.C.A., Reg. 13, fol. 236r. This marks the beginning of Christian involve- 
ment in the Mudejar legal system. Despite the fact that the document states that 
the royal bailiff was supposed to judge criminal cases among the Mudejars of Xativa 
following Islamic law, in reality many cases were judged according to Christian law. 
The Mudejars complained fervently to the king about Christian interference. As a 
consequence, the crown implemented legal reforms in 1328. 

'00 Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 36. 

‘0 Meyerson, p. 195. 
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ensure that the crown, and not the town, kept the money from the 
penalties imposed in the cases. By law, the royal coffers received one 
fourth of all the penalties imposed in each case. 


Conclusion 


The sources that document the internal life of the Mudejar com- 
munity of Xativa are scarce for the period ranging from 1252 until 
1276. As a consequence, many important questions remain unan- 
swered. However, what is clear is that the Mudejars of Xativa, like 
their counterparts in the rest of the Iberian peninsula, became orga- 
nized as an aljama or community in the legal sense. This allowed 
the Mudejars of Xativa to function as a semi-independent commu- 
nity with the right to preserve their Islamic identity. 

The composition and dynamics of their aljama do not date from 
1252, when King Jaume I granted the Mudejars of Xativa their 
carta-puebla. Vhe special circumstances of the Christian military attack 
forced the Muslims of Xativa to gather their efforts and act as a 
community. After the Christian conquest, the aljama of Xativa con- 
tinued to work as a communal type of government. This allowed 
the aljama to protect the interests of the Mudejars of Xativa against 
outside Christian intervention. In its efforts to preserve its identity, 
the aljama of Xativa united around those members of its commu- 
nity who were most likely to provide it with a sense of direction 
under the new circumstances. These leaders were the ulama and the 
wealthiest members of the community. These Mudejars had been 
also the most visible leaders during the period of the Christian 
military conquest. Some of the new leaders of the Mudejar aljama 
of Xativa, such as Alfanequi, saw their power increased after the 
Christian conquest. However, their status as Mudejars automatically 
precluded them from acquiring any important political role in the 
larger Christian community. 

The same limitations applied to the Mudejar aljama of Xativa. 
Notwithstanding its semi-independent status, its decisions regarding 
internal and external issues affecting the Mudejars of Xativa had 
to be ratified by the king. Furthermore the fragility of the Mudejar 
status became apparent by the 1270s. The increase in Christian 
settlers resulted in the relegation of the Mudejars of Xativa to only 
one of the two ravals that the king had granted them in 1252. 
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Moreover, Christian officials began to interfere in the internal func- 
tioning of the legal system of the Mudejars of Xativa, against one 
of the most valuable privileges that the king had granted the Mudejars. 

Despite the fact that Christian encroachment on the Mudejars of 
Xativa began to occur early, this community cannot be seen simply 
as passive. The Mudejars of the generation after the Christian con- 
quest resisted the forces of acculturation as best they could. At the 
time of conquest they attempted to acquire as many privileges as 
possible. Once the Christians began to take these privileges away, 
the Mudejars responded with complaints to the king and military 
uprisings. At this tme, Mudejar identity throughout the kingdom of 
Valencia was still very strong. The Mudejar aljama of Xativa, the 
largest one in the kingdom of Valencia, played a major part in this 
process. Its internal organization and functioning acted as a role 
model for other Mudejar aljamas. The salmedina of Cocentaina, for 
example, had the same duties and salary as the salmedina of Xativa.'” 


2 A.C.A., Reg. 20, fols. 270v—-27 Ir. 
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MUDEJAR ECONOMY IN XATIVA 


The institution of the aljama allowed the Mudejars of Xativa to 
organize themselves as a semi-independent community within the 
kingdom of Valencia. Just as their political independence was limited 
by the crown and was a sign of their status as conquered peoples, 
the Mudejars of Xativa were not a separate self-sufficient economic 
entity. On the one hand, the crown regulated the economic activity 
of the Mudejars of Xativa through restrictions, limitations on their 
fmancial activity, and the imposition of taxes. On the other hand, 
it would not have been viable for the Mudejars of Xativa to func- 
tion without contacts and exchanges with the Christian and Islamic 
societies that surrounded them. On the contrary, the Mudejars of 
Xativa were integral members of the Valencian economy, to which 
they made valuable contributions with taxes and with the skills that 
they possessed. 

Traditionally the Mudejars have been portrayed as a group of 
poor farmers and artisans who lived in the same town all their lives 
and who had a difficult time surviving economically. According to 
this tendency, the crown just perceived the Mudejars as a large group 
of tax payers. The Mudejars were thus a valuable but marginal group 
which did not participate in the economic structure of the kingdom 
of Valencia. This traditional view needs to be revised. The Mudejars 
were not only perceived by the crown, the church and the nobility 
as a valuable source of economic profit, but in the same light also 
by the common Christian settlers who employed them in the fields 
in a variety of contracts. Their labor and production was part of 
the general economy in the kingdom of Valencia. ‘The economic 
value of the Mudejars of Xativa is illustrated by the fact that the 
1252 carta-puebla regulated two main areas of Mudejar life, the inter- 
nal organization of the community and the taxes that the Mudejars 
of Xativa, as royal subjects, were supposed to pay to the crown. 

The Mudejars of Xativa, as the largest such community in the 
kingdom of Valencia, represented a great source of revenue for the 
crown. Moreover, since the number of Christians who settled in 
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Xativa following its Christian conquest was very small compared to 
the number of settlers needed for the full economic development of 
the town, the Mudejars provided the economic activity necessary to 
sustain the town’s economic growth. In this process, the Mudejars 
also ensured the survival of Islamic elements, such as economic struc- 
tures, ideas, technology, products and markets. For example, Christians 
learned from the Mudejars how to irrigate the fields and produce a 
variety of crops. 

The Mudejars of Xativa had an even greater impact on the king- 
dom of Valencia’s economy. Xativa, a major hub on the Roman 
Via Augusta, had enjoyed a flourishing economy in Islamic times. 
Mudejar presence in Xativa ensured the continuation of economic 
prosperity after the Christian conquest. The moreria of Xativa func- 
tioned as the center for merchants from Islamic Granada. Furthermore 
the Mudejars of Xativa offered the Crown of Aragon very special- 
ized labor and products, such as paper and purple cloth, which 
became essential for the Christian economy. 


Main Economic Areas in Mudejar Life 


Medieval societies were mainly agricultural societies. The Mudejars, 
like the rest of the population of the kingdom of Valencia, were no 
exception to the rule. In Xativa most Mudejars earned a living from 
their agricultural work, which they supplemented with the produc- 
tion of crafts, commerce and the raising of livestock. This regime 
was especially important for those who lived in the countryside. 
Xativa had a very productive belt of irrigated land around the 
city due to the abundance of water in the area. Two rivers, the 
Canyoles and the Albaida, converge in the town, where they join 
the Xaquer River.' King Jaume I marveled at the sight of the rich 
huerta or green belt when he first saw it. He commented on the fact 
that “there were more than two hundred algorfes in the huerta, the 
prettiest one could find, and the alquenas around the huerta [were] 
numerous and thick.”? The water canals that irrigated such a lavish 


' F. Carreras y Candi, ed., Geografia general del reino de Valencia, vol. 2 (Barcelona: 
Imprenta Alberto Martin, n.d.): 447. 

* Llibre dels feyts, chapter 318: “hi havia més de dues-centes algorfes per l’horta, 
les pus belles que hom pogués trobar, e les alqueries en torn de l’horta, moltes e 
espesses.” 
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huerta were mainly a byproduct of the town’s Islamic past. Muslims 
in Spain improved and expanded the irrigation system that was in 
place from Roman times.* 

There are two clearly differentiated parts in Xativa’s término, one 
comprised of irrigated land and the other one of mountainous dry 
land. The valley of Bisquert, which is composed mainly of dry land, 
is located south of the city. At the western end of this valley is the 
Serra Grossa, which parallels Mount Vernissa, where the castle of 
Xativa is located. The Serra Grossa and Mount Vernissa function 
as the dividers of the férmino into dry and irrigated areas.* 

As discussed in chapter 2, the Christian conquest of Xativa and 
the division of property that followed it affected not only the town, 
but also the countryside around it. As part of the crown’s attempt 
to repopulate Xativa with Christians, most of the grants to new- 
comers comprised not only a house in town, but also a piece of land 
in Xativa’s countryside. This combination was designed to ensure 
the economic survival of a Christian family, as well as to prevent 
the countryside from becoming a heavily populated Mudejar area, 
which would have been potentially troublesome for the crown. In 
the majority of cases, the Christians who received the grants did not 
actually settle in Xativa, or if they did, they did not stay there for 
a long time. Based on the Repartiment, the number of Christians who 
actually settled in Xativa in 1248 can be estimated as eight hundred 
and forty-seven. 

The fact that the Mudejars of Xativa constituted the majority of 
the town’s population diminished to some extent the initial impact 
of Christian settlement in Xativa. In addition to King Jaume I’s 
complaint towards the end of his life that the number of Christian 
settlers needed to repopulate the kingdom of Valencia was short by 
about thirty thousand, there are other documents which indicate that 


According to Torres Balbas, the “algorfes” were usually rooms located on the 
upper floor of a house. Each usually had a small window facing the street and a 
separate access from the house. This was common in shops. The fact that the ones 
in question are described as being in the huerta of Xativa indicates that they were 
most likely used to store grain and other agricultural products. Torres Balbas found 
a document from 1343 that described an algorfa used to store grain. See Leopoldo 
Torres Balbas, “Algunos aspectos de la casa hispanomusulmana: Almacerias, algor- 
fas y saledizos,” Al-Andalus 15 (1950): 178-191. 

° For a detailed discussion of irrigation in medieval Spain, see Thomas F. Glick, 
Irrigation and Society in Medieval Valencia (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970). 

* Carreras y Candi, p. 447. 
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some areas in the Christian sector of Xativa were in a state of decay 
by the 1260s due to lack of Christian settlers. This was the case of 
the section of town near the Cocentaina gate, which was almost in 
ruins. To revitalize it, in 1258 King Jaume I ordered that a Christian 
market should be held there every Tuesday.’ 

Ten years later, in 1268, the king ordered the bailiff of Valencia 
and of Xativa “to rent out and establish in Valencia and in Xativa 
shops and tables or plazas or a piece of land or a patio for our benefit.”® 
The king’s order implies that there was still a large amount of space 
and shops available for rent to a second wave of Christian settlers. 

Under these circumstances, the Mudejars of Xativa became an 
extremely valuable economic resource for the crown. As was cus- 
tomary for localities where the Muslims surrendered to the Christians, 
in 1252 King Jaume I granted the Mudejars of Xativa the right to 
preserve their property, cultivated as well as uncultivated.’ In fact, 
the 1244 surrender treaty specifically stated that “there shall be no 
interference with regard to one’s property.”® Thus, the Mudejars who 
stayed in Xativa continued to own their land, while the land vacated 
by the Mudejars who left Xativa passed on to Christian hands. 

In a feudal society such as the kingdom of Valencia, ultimate own- 
ership of the land, or de wre ownership, belonged to the lord. Since 
Xativa was under the control of the crown, the king retained domin- 
ion of all land in the town and its férmino, which he had acquired 
by means of conquest.’ The king granted usufruct of the land in 
question to his subjects, Mudejars, Christians or Jews. ‘Thus, Mudejars, 
Jews and Christians, who held the land in emphyteusis, were de facto 
owners of the property. In return for usufruct of the land, the ten- 
ants had to pay an annual tax to the lord. In general, the Mudejars 
of Xativa paid the crown one tenth of their crops, except for gar- 
den vegetables.'° The tenants could dispose of the land, selling it or 


> Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 130. 

° A.G.A., Reg. 15, fol. 98v: “quod possitis dare ad censum et stabilire in Valencia 
et in Xativa operatoria et tabulas aut placias seu spacia aut patua terre ad utili- 
tatem nostram.” The table in question allegorically refers to the bench or open- 
faced shop where business was conducted. 

7 Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 

® Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 165. 

* Note that although the term feudal was used here to describe the conditions 
of land and property ownership in the medieval kingdom of Valencia, this was not 
a “typical” feudal society, such as northern Europe. The kingdom of Valencia, like 
Catalonia, was an urban and commercial society similar to the Italian city states. 

'© Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 
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transferring it to their successors. Although the carta-puebla of Xativa 
did not specify the procedure to follow when there were no heirs, 
the one for Eslida indicated that the inheritance in question had to 
revert to the aljama.'' This was due to the fact that in general, 
Mudejars were only allowed to transfer and sell their property to 
other Mudejars, and not to Christians.'* This restriction was imposed 
for financial reasons. If the land owned by a Mudejar passed on to 
Christian hands, the amount of taxes owed to the crown could vary. 
This was especially true for the ecclesiastical tithe, namely the one- 
tenth of a person’s revenues that was destined for the church. ‘The 
king retained one third or more of the tithe as the crusader’s patron- 
age right.'* In theory, Mudejars were exempt from paying the tithe 
on land that had been traditionally in Muslim hands. However, in 
1268 the king ruled that Mudejars had to pay the tithe on the land 
that they acquired from Christians. 

Despite these restrictions, there are documented cases in which 
the Mudejars acquired land from a Christian. In 1259, the king 
bought land from Christians in the alqueria of Yocor, in Xativa’s tér- 
mino, and granted it to Ibn Isa, who in turn could grant it to Mudejars 
in order to populate the a/querta in question.'* Moreover, land grants 
to Christians often included the prohibition against selling the prop- 
erty in question to knights or to the church.’ As in the case of the 
Mudejars, a change in ownership may have placed the land in a 
different tax category. 

In medieval times, however, ownership of the land did not nec- 
essarily presuppose its exploitation by the same person. In many 
instances, the land was exploited by a sharecropper. Typically, 
Christians who owned a large amount of land, or whose land was 


" Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 3. 

® Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 

'S Robert Burns, Colonzalisme medieval (Valencia: Eliseu Climent, editor, 1987): 255. 

“ Burns, Diplomatarium, docs. 252 and 253. In another case, Ibn Isa sold prop- 
erty to a Christian from Xativa in the Carbonera district with a document in Arabic. 
Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 356. 

' Tt is interesting to note that grants to prominent Mudejars included the same 
prohibition that usually appeared on grants to Christians in general. Ibn Isa could 
dispose of his land in Ayacor as he wished, except for transferring it to clerics or 
religious orders. The same prohibition was included in a land grant in Ayacor to 
Abenferri, another prominent Muslim of Xativa. In this case, the restriction also 
applied to knights. This implies that Ibn Isa or Abenferri would have been able to 
sell the property to Christians who did not belong to the categories specified by 
the crown. See Burns, Diplomatarium, docs. 253 and 254. 
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dispersed throughout the countryside, employed a sharecropper. 
Christian owners contracted with another person to cultivate their 
land. ‘This agreement included specific information as to what the 
responsibilities of each party were, including how the crop would be 
divided among them. 

These contracts are hard to decipher. Some of the most impor- 
tant questions to determine are what type of contracts were estab- 
lished, what role did the Mudejars play in this system, and how 
much of the land around Xativa was owned by Mudejars or held 
and cultivated by them. As explained in chapter 2, following the 
Christian conquest, 1,624 jovadas of dry land, 167 and one-half jovadas 
of vineyards, and 146 jovadas of irrigated land were successfully trans- 
ferred to Christian owners. 

While it is possible to determine the amount of land owned by 
Christians in the early stages of Christian control of Xativa, the doc- 
umentation for this period does not provide enough details to deter- 
mine how much land the Mudejars of Xativa retained. The few 
documents that refer to Mudejar property, as well as the Repartiment 
entries, do not identify where the property was located. In the 
Repartiment, the majority of the land granted is described as bounded 
by property assigned to Christians or simply described as being in 
the countryside of Xativa. Only in three instances does the Repartiment 
indicate that the property granted to a Christian was surrounded by 
that of a Mudejar. In 1248, the king granted “a jovada of vines in 
the vineyard of Muhammat Alcanaci, in Alcudia,” an alqueria of 
Xativa.'® In another case, Jacques Sang received half a jovada of vine- 
yards, which bordered on one side the vineyard of Alfanequi.'’ As 
in the grants of houses in the main sector of Xativa, the only rea- 
son the document states that the property is bounded on one side 
with that of a Mudejar is because the Mudejar in this case is the 
famous Alfanequi, most likely Muhammad. Otherwise, if the Repartiment 
makes any allusion to Mudejar-owned property, it does so in a gen- 
eral manner. This is the case of G. Duran, who received one jovada 
in Xativa’s ¢érmino, bounded by the vineyard of a certain Muslim on 
one side.!® 


'© Repartiment, doc. 556: “unam iovatam vinearum in vineis Mahometi Alcanaci, 
in Alcudia.” 

"" Tbid., doc. 621. 

'8 Tbid., doc. 882. 
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A literal interpretation of the lack of references to Mudejar-owned 
property in the countryside of Xativa would imply that the region 
was depopulated entirely of Mudejars and that Christians took pos- 
session and cultivated their own land in the countryside. Indirect ref- 
erences seem to contradict this interpretation. First, the 1252 carta-puebla 
stated that Mudejars who lived in the alquerias located in the coun- 
tryside of Xativa would not be able to testify against a Mudejar who 
lived in the moreria of the same city, unless he fit one of the cate- 
gories specified in the Sunna.'? The fact that the king made specific 
provisions for legal cases involving Mudejars from the countryside 
shows that a number of Mudejars lived in Xativa’s término. 

The carta-puebla further confirms that Mudejars owned property in 
the countryside of Xativa. This document specifies that the Mudejars 
owed the crown a tenth of their crops, except for garden vegeta- 
bles.?° Despite the lack of information, another reference in the carta- 
puebla confirms that the Mudejars of Xativa cultivated land located 
next to that of Christians. The king determined that no Christian 
could enter the raval to petition his turn to use water to irrigate the 
huerta unless he was accompanied by another Mudejar.”! 

Other Mudejars cultivated land for their Christian landlords in 
Xativa’s countryside. One area where Mudejar agricultural labor was 
prominent was in the alquerias or hamlets. Many alquerias were granted 
to groups of Christians. In these cases, the grant was given to a 
group of relatives or to a group of settlers who came from the same 
geographical area. The Repartiment grant of the alqueria of Rahana, 
modern Llosa de Ranes, near Xativa, addressed 50 people as its set- 
tlers. The grant stated the name of three of the settlers, among whom 
there was no family relationship. The last names of two of them 
indicate that they most likely came from Aragon. Of the three set- 
tlers who were identified, one was ‘Tomas of Tarazona, and the other 
one was Juan de Uncastillo. Both Tarazona and Uncastillo are towns 


19 Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 

 Tbid., doc. 587. 

2! [bid., doc. 587. This royal regulation indicates that the water distribution in 
the huerta of Xativa followed the Syrian type, and not the Yemenite type, which 
predominated in the southernmost part of the kingdom of Valencia. The Syrian 
type was characterized by the proportional distribution of water. Moreover, unlike 
the Yemenite system, water rights were inseparable from the land. See Glick, p. 230. 

Irrigated land is more labor intensive. As a consequence, the contact between 
Mudejars and Christians increased in the huerta. Moreover, Mudejars and Christians 
shared the water canals that irrigated their land, their maintenance and water rights. 
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in Aragon. The origin of the third settler, Juan de Torre, is not as 
clear. It is interesting to note that although these settlers received a 
large amount of land in the alqueria of Rahana and those surrounding 
it, namely 125 jovadas or two and a half jovadas per settler, each set- 
tler also received a house in Xativa.”” 

A dispute between Baldovi de Baldovi, who had received from 
the crown the alqueria of Xiu near Xativa, and other Christians of 
Xativa who owned property near the same place, best describes an 
alqueria. According to the king, based on similar disputes involving 
other alquerias in the kingdom of Valencia, “it was decided that none 
of the alquerias of the kingdom of Valencia has a set término except 
for those areas which the Saracens of the same alqueria used to cul- 
tivate while being able to return the same day from their work to 
the said alquena.””* While some alquerias of Xativa’s término, such as 
Rahana, were close enough to allow the Christian settlers who lived 
in Xativa to cultivate their land, many others were too far away to 
permit a daily round trip to Xativa. 

Mudejars who resided in the alquerias exploited the land of many 
Christians who lived in Xativa. Moreover, the alquerias seem to have 
been populated mainly with Mudejars. In 1258, King Jaume I assigned 
to Eximén Pérez de Foces a plaza in Benixamen, an alqueria near 
Almizrra, to build houses and have them populated with Mudejars.”* 
It is interesting to note that the space that the king gave to Eximén 
Pérez de Foces is described as being entirely surrounded by the 
houses of Mudejars. The absence of Christian-owned property in 
this grant indicates that this algueria was most likely populated by 
Mudejars in its entirety. 

Another interesting indication of Mudejar presence in the alque- 
rias 1s provided by the fact that especially in the late 1250s, the 
crown encouraged the repopulation of many alquerias with Mudejars. 
There are several examples of this repopulation effort: the above 
mentioned Benixamen, near Almizrra; Alcudia, near Navarrés, in 


> Repartiment, doc. 615. 

3 A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 135r: “fuerit tudicatum quod aliqua alqueria regni Valen- 
cie non habet terminos certos nisi illos terminos tantum quos Sarraceni eiusdem 
alquerie laborare consueverint redeundo inde eadem die de sua laboracione ad 
ipsam alqueriam.” 

As in many other disputes, the king determined that the limits of Xiu were to 
be the same as they had been in Islamic times. This is one more example of the 
continuity of Islamic structures and technology. 

** A.C.A., Reg. 10, fol. 82r. 


2 
2 
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the término of Xativa; Onda; Yocor; Benibayron, near Alzira, and 
Fortaleny, also near Alzira.*? Except for the last two cases, which 
date from 1267 and 1268 respectively, the rest date from 1258. The 
geographical region affected by this policy comprised mainly the 
southern half of the kingdom of Valencia, except for Onda, which 
is located north of Valencia city. This area had been greatly affected 
by the Mudejar uprising led by al-Azraq, which ended in 1257. 
Following the end of the Mudejar revolt, the crown intended to 
boost the region’s economy through the use of Mudejar settlers. It 
is interesting to note that Mudejar women were also included in the 
repopulation effort.”° 

Perhaps the most interesting case among all these alquerias is Yocor. 
The king’s grants to Ibn Isa in Yocor began on February 27, 1258, 
when the Muslim received two ruined mill houses, which he was to 
rebuild at his own expense.*’ The fact that the mill houses are 
described as being in ruins indicates that the population of Yocor 
had declined. The Repartiment only has three entries that refer to 
Yocor. Two of them gave two jovadas of dry land and half a jovada 
of vineyards to each one of two Christians who also received a house 
each in Xativa.*® Fourteen years after the conquest, however, this 
region had fallen into ruin due to the lack of population. 

In 1259, the king granted permission to Ibn Isa to settle Yocor 
with Mudejars.** To do so, the king himself bought eight jovadas of 
land from Christians who owned land in Yocor. King Jaume I granted 
Ibn Isa one jovada, free of taxes, and the rest were to be divided 
among Mudejar settlers. Moreover, the king granted permission to 
the Mudejar settlers to buy more property from Christians. That the 
king bought property from Christians implies that the land in ques- 
tion was not being exploited by their Christian owners, who were 
most likely absentee landlords. In any case, the king saw in Mudejar 
labor the solution to ensure that the land in Yocor would not be 
left uncultivated. Thus, the crown offered the Mudejars who settled 
in Yocor a tax relief. ‘The Mudejar settlers of Yocor had to give the 


2° See the following documents: A.C.A., Reg. 10, fol. 82; Reg. 10, fol. 79v; Reg. 
10, fol. 79r; Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 78; Reg. 17, fol. 101v; and Febrer Romaguera, 
Cartas pueblas, doc. 42. 

°° A.C.A., Reg. 10, fol. 79. 

27 Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 78. 

°8 See Repartiment, docs. 798 and 847. Document 1155 only mentions Yocor in 
a list of alquerias situated south of the Xuquer river, without specifying the purpose. 

*° Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 252. 
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king 40 sous per jovada for the next three years, but no other regalian 
tax or even the besant.*° 

If the majority of the land in the alquerias belonged to Christians 
but was farmed by Mudejars, as the grants reflect, under what con- 
ditions was the land cultivated? Most likely the Mudejars of the alque- 
rlas were exaricl or sharecroppers. The term exarici derives from the 
Arabic ash-shank. According to Burns, exarici were “all the Mudejars 
who owned land in any way or who cultivated it on behalf of some- 
one else as tenants, above the categories of slaves and temporary 
workers.”*! For Burns, the term does not appear often in the doc- 
uments because it encompassed a wide variety of contracts, includ- 
ing those in which Mudejar peasants subcontracted with real tenants.” 
Thus, not all Mudejar sharecroppers had the same social status. 
Burns points out that exarict were also those who had lost all rights 
over the land after the Christian conquest. They were mainly in 
Borriana and Valencia city, which had been taken by force.* 

Navarro Reig defines exarict as 


Mudejars or Christians who established a sharecropping contract for 
several years on real estate or livestock, during which time the owner 
provided the land and part of the seeds, while the tenant contributed 
the rest, the animals and their hands, dividing the crop in the pro- 
portion agreed upon, while seeing his judicial capacity and his [free- 
dom] of movement diminished while the [contract] was in force.*! 


This type of contract had its origins in Islamic times. According to 
Levi Provengal, sharecropping contracts were enforced since the tenth 
century on government and habus property, as well as on large prop- 
erties.” Maya Shatzmiller believes that this was extended practice in 


%° Tbid., doc. 252. This grant may have also been designed to ease the crown’s 


relationship with Ibn Isa after the Mudejar revolt. 

3! Burns, Lslam sota els croats, vol. 1: 187: “tots els mudéjars que posseien terra 
de la manera que fos, 0 que conreaven per a un altre en tant que arrendataris, 
per damunt de les categories de l’esclau i del treballador temporer.” 

bid. p. 187. 

* Tbid., p. 188. 

3+ Joaquin Navarro Reig, “Los mudéjares contestanos en el siglo XIII,” Anales de 
la Uniwersidad de Alicante 6 (1987): 198: “mudeéjares o cristianos que establecian un 
contrato de aparceria por varios afios sobre un predio o ganado durante el cual el 
propictario cedia el terreno y parte de la simiente, mientras el aparcero aportaba 
el resto, los animales de labor y sus manos, repartiéndose la cosecha en la pro- 
porcion acordada y viendo disminuida su capacidad juridica y de movimiento mien- 
tras estuviese vigente.” 

* Primitivo Pla Alberola, “Acerca de los contratos agrarios de los mudéjares valen- 
cianos: Los ‘capitols’ de Catamarruc,” Anales de la Unwersidad de Alicante 2 (1983): 396. 
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the medieval Maghrib. According to Shatzmiller, “the many ‘fatwas’ 
dealing with crop sharing contracts indicate the existence of a large 
number of small holdings where the owner worked side by side with 
the share-cropper.”*° The same author states that “the organisation 
of agricultural labour both in the private and public sectors was 
largely based on crop sharing and hired labour.”*’ 

Despite their abundance, it is very hard to find evidence to doc- 
ument the existence and work conditions of the exarici. According to 
Primitivo Pla Alberola, this is due to the fact that the contract 
between the exarict and the owner of the property was personal in 
nature, and often verbal, and as such, did not make its way into 
the royal archives. Pla Alberola believes that notarial archives are a 
better source of information for these contracts than the royal archives 
in Barcelona.*® Indeed, the book of the court of the justiciar of 
Cocentaina gives us a detailed description of the contract established 
in 1275 between the Christian R. de Canet and Ali Allobadi, Mudejar 
of Cocentaina, concerning the former’s land in the alguena of PAlctdia, 
near Cocentaina. According to the contract, in the next 6 years, the 
owner and the sharecropper were to divide the expenses in half, 
including the cost of the seed and the taxes owed on the property. 
In regard to the harvest, the Mudejar was to receive half of the 
olive oil produced, except for the first year, when his share was 
reduced to one third. The contract also stipulated that Ali was to 
work the land diligently and give R. de Canet 5 sous and 3 chick- 
ens annually.” 

Based on sixteenth and seventeenth century contracts between 
Christians and Moriscos in the alquerias near Cocentaina, Pla Alberola 
states that the exarict were predominant in the alquerias.*© This was 
due to the fact that most of the alquerias granted in the Repartiment, 
as in the case of Xativa, were given to a group of people. ‘Thus, 
the land was not divided in small portions among different settlers. 
Since the alqueria was preserved in its Islamic state, this allowed 


°° Maya Shatzmiller, “Unity and Variety of Land Tenure and Cultivation Patterns 
in the Medieval Maghrib,” The Maghreb Review 8 (1983): 25. 

7 Tbid., pp. 25-26. 

38 Pla Alberola, p. 122. 

8° Joan Ponsoda i Sanmartin, El catala i Varagonés en els inicis del regne de Valencia 
segons el Lhibre de Cort de Justicia de Cocentaina (1269-1295) (Alcoi: Editorial Marfil, 
1996): 66. 

© Pla Alberola, p. 393. 
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Islamic forms of exploitation and contracts to survive.*’ There is, 
however, a major flaw in Pla Alberola’s argument. Exarci established 
their contract with individual Christian owners, and not with a group 
of them. In addition, the Christian conquest allowed Christians a 
great deal of mobility. Thus, it is not very likely that all the settlers 
who received a block grant in an alqueria remained there with the 
rest of the group for many years to come. Moreover, the land granted 
to a group was divided among its members according to the pro- 
portion established by the crown. The individual parcels assigned to 
each settler probably changed hands several times following the 
Christian conquest. ‘This then required a new contract between the 
new Christian owner and the exaricus each time. 

While the exarici predominated in the countryside, slaves were more 
abundant in urban settings. They were mainly used at the domes- 
tic level.” Unlike Verlinden, Burns states that Mudejars themselves 
could own Mudejar slaves.’ The Xativa carta-puebla made a special 
provision for slaves, which proves that some Mudejars indeed owned 
Mudejar slaves. King Jaume I established that the Mudejars of Xativa 
did not have to pay the Uleuda or peatge “from male or female Saracen 
slaves which you bought or redeemed with your own money, while 
they inhabit the said raval.”** The crown also established that if a 
runaway slave were to be found hiding in the house of a Mudejar 
of Xativa, the Mudejar in whose house the slave was found should 
not pay any penalty with his person or goods.*? According to Che- 
vedden, this provision had been included already in the 1244 sur- 
render treaty, which asserted that no penalty was to be imposed on 
those who harbored slaves. According to the Arabic text, if the fugi- 
tive slaves were found, they were to be returned to their owners.*® 
Otherwise, the crown did not seem interested in forcing the Mudejars 
of Xativa to return the fugitives. The reason for the relaxed royal 
attitude might be the fact that as the most important Mudejar com- 
munity, Xativa attracted many Mudejar fugitives. 


"' Tbid., p. 396. It should be noted here that Pla Alberola has been greatly 
influenced by Pierre Guichard, who portrays the alquerias as a collective entity. 

” Burns, Lslam sota els croats, vol. 1: 198. 

‘ Thid., p. 200. 

“ Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587: “de sarracenis vel 
sarracenabus captivis, quos vestris propriis denariis emeritis vel redimeritis, dum 
tamen sint populatores dicti ravalli.” 

® Tbid., doc. 587. 

*© Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 165. 
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In addition to the working conditions for the Mudejars of Xativa, 
another important question is to determine what type of land the 
Mudejars owned or held. Traditionally it was believed that Mudejars 
received mainly dry land, less productive than irrigated land, which 
was reserved for Christians. This might have been the case in the 
northern areas of the kingdom of Valencia, where the majority of 
the land is dry land. Thus, in such areas there was more competi- 
tion between Mudejars and Christians to acquire the most produc- 
tive land. 

For Xativa, the documentation for this period points to the fact 
that most Mudejar-owned-property involved irrigated land. The 
Repartiment grant of half a jovada of vineyards to G. Duran discussed 
earlier indirectly alluded to the vineyard owned by a Mudejar and 
located both properties next to a river, which indicates that in this 
case the vineyards were irrigated.*’ In the other two Repartiment entries 
that mention Mudejar-owned-property, the land in question is also 
vineyards.** The king’s grant to Ibn Isa in the alqueria of Yocor was 
described also as being in the irrigated part of the alquena.** Indeed, 
the majority of the alquerias of Xativa mentioned in the Repartiment, 
such as Yocor or modern Ayacor, Enova and Castello de Xativa or 
modern Villanueva de Castellon, are located either on the Canyoles 
or on the Xdquer Rivers.*° 

Conversely, the majority of the land that the Christian settlers 
received following the Christian conquest was unirrigated land. 
According to Glick, by the 1270s, when the number of Christian 
settlers had increased, “of the important towns, only Gandia, Jativa 
and Elche had significant numbers of Muslim irrigators who, in the 
latter two places, were largely restricted to discrete suburban settle- 
ments.”*! The fact that the Mudejars of Xativa owned property in 
the Auerta and lived and worked in the alquerias around Xativa, which 
consisted mainly of irrigated land, was no coincidence. ‘The Mudejars 
of Xativa had mastered the irrigation system in the town’s huerta, 


*” Repartiment, doc. 882. 

8 Thid., docs. 556 and 621. 

* Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 253. 

°° The situation was the same in the Vall de Perputxent, where all the alquerias 
except one were located on irrigated land or very close to it. Josep Torrd 1 Abad 
and Josep Maria Segura i Marti, “Irrigacion y asentamientos en la valle de Perputxent,” 
in Agua _y poblamiento musulman (Benissa: Ajuntament de Benissa, 1988): 78. 

°! Glick, p. 231. 
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which had been improved and developed in Islamic times. Moreover, 
the Mudejars were familiar with agricultural products that could be 
cultivated in irrigated land and the techniques necessary to grow 
them, which were new to the Christians. Documents from the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century stipulated often that Islamic irri- 
gation practices were to be preserved. For example, in Aldaia, an 
alqueria in the término of Quart, the king granted permission to the 
local Mudejars “to make a dam in the water canal that flows near 
Alaquas to water those four fields you have, as it was done in Saracen 
times.” In other cases, such as in Eslida in 1242, the king specified 
that the water was to be distributed as in Islamic times.** 

Since Mudejars predominated in irrigated land which is located 
around Xativa, does this mean that Mudejar property was concen- 
trated in the huerta, near the moreria, while Christian property was 
centered in the dry land areas, on the other side of Mount Vernissa?** 
The documentation does not provide a clear picture of spatial seg- 
regation of Christian and Mudejar property in Xativa’s countryside. 
Moreover, there are several examples of Christians who owned prop- 
erty near the morera. In 1276, for example, the king granted prop- 
erty to a Christian near the gate of Santa Tecla, which initially had 
been the gate that separated the Christian from the Mudejar sec- 
tors. The grant included a funduq, an olive press and a piece of 
land. Although the raval immediately outside the gate of Santa ‘Tecla 
was already inhabited by Christians in 1276, the property in ques- 
tion had been transferred twice before among Christians.” Thus, 
both Mudejars and Christians owned property near Xativa and its 
moreria without distinction. This was especially the case starting in 
the 1260s, when a second wave of Christian settlers arrived in Xativa 
and acquired property there. 

Something similar happened to the property that the Jews of Xativa 
owned. After the Christian conquest, most of Xativa’s Jews held 
property in the area called “the algema,” which was the closest one 


” A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 90r: “facere paradam in cequia que fluit apud Alacac 
ad rigandum illos quattuor campos quos tenetis, prout antiquitus tempore Sarracenorum 
fieri consuevit.” 

°° Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 3. 

*' Another important issue that should be explored is to determine whether the 
Mudejars owned property, dry land or huerta, very near Xativa, or whether they 
also owned property in other towns near Xativa. However, there is not enough evi- 
dence available for this period to pursue this issue. 

° A.CLA., Reg. 38, fol. 34v. 
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to the Jewish quarter. A document of 1272, however, indicates that 
Christians were acquiring property in the area near the call. In July 
of that year, the king granted Pere Ballester, a Christian, a piece of 
land inside the algema, which used to belong to a Jew. The land 
was located in front of the main castle of Xativa and was bordered 
by the road that led to the castle and the Jewish quarter.” 

A study of the aljama of Alzira in the sixteenth century, however, 
indicates that most Morisco property was held near the town’s more- 
ria. This might be due to the fact that by the sixteenth century, con- 
ditions for minorities were harsher than in earlier centuries. Indeed, 
as the study indicates, following strict anti-Morisco legislation in the 
mid 1520s, the Moriscos of Alzira sold a large amount of their prop- 
erty to old Christians.” 

Another important task regarding Mudejar property is to deter- 
mine its size. It is very difficult to know the average amount of land 
that each Mudejar owned. This question is controversial even for 
the period before the Christian conquest. Although not entirely based 
on conclusive evidence, most historians believe that Muslims in al- 
Andalus and later Mudejars owned small parcels of land. Shatzmiller, 
for example, states that in the Maghrib, “if we are to draw conclu- 
sions from the material available to us in the ‘fatwas’, the picture is 
quite conclusive: small ownership was preponderant.” 

An important part of the debate over the size of the property 
owned by Mudejars is the role that inheritance laws played in the 
division of land. ‘Technically, 


inheritance law imposes compulsory rules for the division of property 
among a wide group of male and female heirs, each of whom receives 
a fractional share of the estate as private property that subsequently 
may be bought, sold, or recycled as an inheritance.** 


However, there are other Islamic legal ways to bypass the strict appli- 
cation of the inheritance rules. One such case is the family endow- 
ment, which 


® A.C.A., Reg. 21, fol. 46v, published in “Jaume I i els jueus,” in Jaume I 1 els 
valencians del segle XI (Valencia: Editorial Tres i Quatre, 1981): 149-236. 

7 Tomas Peris Albentosa, “La estructura de la propiedad agricola en la moreria 
de Alzira (1508-1579),” Questions valencianes 1 (1979): 58. 

® Shatzmiller, p. 26. 

°° David S. Powers, “The Maliki Family Endowment: Legal Norms and Social 
Practices,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 25 (1993): 394. 
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allows a proprietor to transform immovable property such as a house 
or field into a perpetual endowment for one or more beneficiaries and 
subsequent generations of descendants; the property thereafter may not 
be bought, sold, or inherited. The founder designates the initial 
beneficiaries and defines the strategy according to which usufructuary 
rights pass from one generation to the next.” 


Mudejar property, whether the family endowment system was applied 
or not, did not seem to undergo excessive fragmentation. A study 
of the size of land owned by the Moriscos of Alzira in the sixteenth 
century, shows that the size of the property had not changed that 
much despite its transmission through different generations. According 
to Tomas Peris, “in many cases (especially in properties of 25 hane- 
gadas or more), there is a distribution of parcels, without ever being 
fragmented.”*! 

Taxes are a very useful tool in determining the average size of 
Mudejar property. Based on the amount of taxes paid by individual 
Mudejars, it would be possible to determine the size of the parcel 
he owned. The tax lists for this period, unfortunately, do not per- 
mit this. First, tax records represent the entire amount that the aljama 
paid. Second, sometimes it is difficult to determine whether the taxes 
for a town include only those paid by the Christians or also those 
paid by Muslims and Jews as well, since no specification is given. 

In any case, a comparison of the grants that Mudejars and Christians 
received sheds some light on the size of Mudejar-owned-property. 
The crown settled Mudejars and Christians in the alqueria of Alcudia, 
in the ¢érmino of Navarrés, which belonged to the general ¢érmino of 
Xativa. Each of the three Mudejar settlers endowed by the crown 
received a house and two jovadas of irrigated land. In contrast, 
Christians received an average of three jovadas of dry land and in 
many cases a smaller amount of irrigated land or vineyards.” Christian 
holdings were thus over 150% larger than Mudejar holdings. Despite 
the difference in size, two jovadas of irrigated land probably produced 
income roughly equal to three jovadas of unirrigated land. 

Among the crops that the Mudejars cultivated in their land, vines 
occupied a prominent place. After the Christian conquest, the pro- 
duction of vines thoughout the kingdom of Valencia greatly increased. 


 [bid., p. 379. 

' Peris Albentosa, p. 75: “en multiples ocasiones (sobre todo en la propiedad de 
mas de 25 hanegadas), se produce un reparto de parcelas, sin llegar a fragmentarse.” 

® A.C.A., Reg. 10, fol. 79v. 
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Indeed, many of the Repartiment grants to Christians throughout the 
kingdom of Valencia required that the land, including some /uerta, 
was to be planted with vineyards. It is very difficult to determine 
how much land in Xativa was actually dedicated to this crop. In 
Cocentaina, which has a very similar ¢émino to Xativa, Ferragud 
Domingo estimates that the cultivation of vineyards took place first 
in the areas near the town and then continued to expand toward 
the alquerias at the end of the 1260s.°? Nevertheless, according to the 
same author, the cultivation of cereals, and especially wheat, sur- 
passed that of vineyards. Other crops included olive trees, fruit trees 
and garden vegetables grown in the fuerta. According to Glick, “irri- 
gation was not generally used for growing exotic plants which could 
not otherwise be grown in the Valencian climate; it was used, rather, 
to increase the yield of ordinary crops grown generally throughout 
medieval Europe without the benefit of irrigation.”°' As noted above, 
the Mudejars were very knowledgeable in irrigation techniques. 

The crops that the Mudejars of Xativa grew, especially those who 
lived in the countryside, found their way into the city. The countryside 
supplied the town of Xativa with food and some raw materials for 
the local industry. This commercial exchange between the rural and 
the urban Mudejars of Xativa increased the social and economic ties 
between the two communities. Indeed, in the eyes of the crown, the 
urban and rural Mudejars of Xativa were an integrated community. 
As noted above, in 1264 the king ordered the Mudejars who lived 
in the huerta and término of Xativa to contribute in all the tax exac- 
tions with the Mudejars of the morena of the same town.” 

Although agriculture was the main economic activity for the 
Mudejars of Xativa, it was complemented by crafts, commerce, and 
the raising of livestock. Commerce was a very important economic 
activity for the Mudejars of Xativa because of the strategic geo- 
graphic location of the town. The Mudejars of Xativa established 
commercial contacts with Christians and Mudejars in the kingdom 
of Valencia, as well as with Christians from Castilla and Muslims 
from Granada. 

In 1252 the crown determined that the Mudejar community of 
Xativa should hold a weekly market every Friday, on the plaza of 


°° Ferragud Domingo, p. 30. 
°* Glick, p. 27. 
® A.C.A., Reg. 13, fol. 236r. 
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Sant Miquel. The crown chose Friday because it is the holy day for 
Muslims. Traditionally, in Islamic cities, the markets and shops are 
located near the aljama mosque. Thus Muslims who were obliged 
to attend the noon service at the congregational mosque could shop 
at the market afterwards. Also, this weekly market probably attracted 
many Mudejars from the countryside, who sold their goods in the 
moreria of Xativa, and also attended the Friday service.°° 

The location that the king chose for the weekly market, the plaza 
of Sant Miquel, is interesting. The plaza where the market was held 
was named after a church of the same name located on it. The 
church of Sant Miquel was a Mercedarian church. ‘The Mercedarians 
used Muslim merchants as intermediaries in their efforts to ransom 
Christian captives in Islamic lands. The plaza of Sant Miquel, now 
called plaza of the Merced, as echoing its Mercedarian past, is still 
located at the edge of the raval of Les Barreres, which in 1252 was 
a Muslim neighborhood. Perhaps the king chose this location because 
the funduq or fundugs of the moreria, where Muslim merchants lodged, 
were nearby. Indeed, it is interesting to note that the northwestern 
street that leads into this plaza is still called Street of Sant Miquel 
or “dels Hostals.” “Hostals” is the Catalan word for a place for lodg- 
ing or funduq, which confirms that the fundugqs were located in this 
area. In any case, the crown understood the importance of the com- 
mercial contacts with Muslim merchants from Granada. In the 1252 
carta-puebla the king determined that “any Saracen merchant or any- 
one who comes to the raval of the Saracens should be safe and sound 
there with all his things and merchandise, with the said [merchant] 
paying the peatge and all other rights owed to us.” 

In addition to the weekly market, Xativa offered a wide selection 
of shops. These were probably family owned and operated. The 
crown determined that the Mudejars “should give us and ours for- 
ever for each shop a silver besant for every year they operate it.” 


6° Mudejars in the rural areas had their own mosques. As in Islamic times, how- 
‘J , 


ever, they went to Xativa to celebrate the main Islamic holidays. Proof of this is 
that one of the limits of the moreria was the musalla, an outdoor praying area capa- 
ble of holding many people for religious holidays. On such occasions, the aljama 
mosque would not have sufficed to accommodate the crowd. 

°? Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587: “omnis mercator 
sarracenus vel alius qui venerit ad ravallum sarracenorum sit salvus et securus ibi 
cum omnibus rebus et mercibus suis, ipso solvente pedagium et alia iura nostra.” 

% Tbid., doc. 587: “teneatur dare nobis et nostris in perpetuum pro unaquaque 
tenda quolibet anno, quo eam conducere voluerit, unum bisancium argenti.” 
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These shops sold the local arts and crafts, which complemented the 
economy of the Mudejars of Xativa. Many of these shops were 
located on the streets around the mosque. In 1273, the king granted 
the rent of eight shops for the maintenance of the mosque.” In this 
case, the shops were situated at the outskirts of town, near the 
Mudejar cemetery. ‘This location had a twofold purpose. On the one 
hand, many industries, such as the dyeworks and tanneries, were 
located away from the morena to provide access to the water canal 
that brought water to the town as well as to the moreria. On the 
other hand, these shops were located away from the living areas 
because of the pollution they created. One such industry mentioned 
in the carta-puebla was the manufacture of ceramic and tile. 

Shops were not only profitable for their owner but also for the 
crown, which imposed taxes on them. The 1244 surrender treaty 
specified that the Mudejars of Xativa would pay taxes to the king 
according to custom.’’ The 1252 carta-puebla states specifically that 
“any of the masters who makes jugs, pots, roof tiles and tiles should 
give us a besant a year for each kiln.”” Of all the products that the 
Mudejars of Xativa manufactured, however, the best known were 
paper and purple cloth. Both of these products enjoyed an interna- 
tional reputation. In regard to paper, Burns concludes that Xativa 
was the main center of paper production in the kingdom of Valencia. 
Burns attacks the theory advanced by Valls 1 Subira, which calls for 
the existence of several paper mills in Catalunya beginning in the 
early twelfth century.’? Even though there were other minor centers 
of paper production, such as the one at Murcia, Burns emphasizes 
that the high quality paper produced at Xativa was the main one 
used on a regular basis in the royal registers beginning in 1257.’ 
The Xativa paper industry under the control of the Mudejars, accord- 
ing to Burns, did not operate as paper mills, but as “many inde- 
pendent operators, working in their own shops or homes as a cottage 


69 There is a clear division in Islamic cities between residential and commercial 


areas. The former are designed to ensure the privacy of its inhabitants, and as such 
tend to be free of commercial centers, which would attract people. 

” Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 49. 

” Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 150. 

® Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587: “quilibet mag- 
istrorum qui faciant cantaros, ollas, tegulas et raiolas donent nobis pro unoquoque 
furno in anno unum bisancium.” 

™ Burns, Society and Documentation, pp. 151-152. 

™ Thid., p. 158. 
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industry.”’? Moreover, according to the same author, the material 
used in the manufacturing of the high quality paper from Xativa 
was linen, and not flax.’ 

These two industries were very lucrative for the crown. In the 
case of paper, Burns states that the Mudejars of Xativa “enjoyed a 
monopoly on this manufacture throughout the whole kingdom of 
Valencia.””” In 1274 the king stated that the Mudejars of Xativa 
had to pay the crown three Valencian regalian dinars per ream.” 
The manufacturing of paper yielded a large amount of taxes, which 
the crown used for various purposes. The qadi of Xativa, for exam- 
ple, received one hundred Valencian sous annually from the rev- 
enues of the manufacture of paper.’””? The king often used the paper 
revenues to pay debts incurred by the crown. For example, in 1275 
the king promised to pay the former wazir of Murcia one thousand 
Valencian regalian sous annually from the paper revenues of Xativa.”” 

The other main Mudejar manufacture was the so-called purple 
cloth, a fine fabric made out of silk. Xativa was already known in 
Roman times for its purple cloth. Its manufacture, like that of paper, 
needed skilled laborers. To supply the labor force, the king encour- 
aged Mudejars to come and settle in Xativa. In 1273 the crown 
declared free of taxes Ali Allauri, the magister purpurarum, as well as 
his wife Nuza and his two sons, Muhammad and Abu Bakr, for the 
rest of their lives. The tax exemption also included all the materi- 
als necessary for the production of the purple cloth, namely silk and 
gold. The prerequisite for the tax exemption was that the three 
Mudejars should live in Xativa."! The tax advantage included not 
only the production but also the sale of the purple cloth. When these 
three Mudejars travelled throughout any of the king’s lands, they 
were exempt from paying the leuda and peaige taxes."? Both Mudejar 
specialties, paper and purple cloth, were well commercialized. Their 
distribution, especially in the case of paper, reached far away Christian 
and Islamic regions. 


® Tbid., p. 163. 

 [bid., p. 177. For a detailed description of the process that the Mudejars of 
Xativa used to manufacture paper, see Burns, Soczety and Documentation, pp. 177-181. 

” Tbid., p. 170. 

78 Josep Maria Madurell i Marimon, El paper a les terres catalanes. Contribucié a la 
seua historia (Barcelona: Fundacid Salvador Vives Casajuana, 1972): doc. 5. 

Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 333. 

8 A.C.A., Reg. 20, fol. 329v. 

8! A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 100r. 

® Tbid. 
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The document does not specify Ali and his family’s place of origin. 
In some cases immigrants came from other areas of the kingdom of 
Valencia, while in others the Mudejars came from Islamic areas, 
namely the kingdom of Granada and North Africa. According to 
Burns, “postcrusade Valencia, a more stable Islamic community than 
either Almohad Spain in its precrusade decades or much of North 
Africa for some time after the crusade period, must have attracted 
more settlers.” It is likely that Ali and his family came from Granada, 
where the production of silk was one of the main industries. 

Mudejar mobility, as shown in this case, was higher than previ- 
ously thought. The carta-puebla established that if a Mudejar settled 
in Xativa, and after a year or more of residing there decided to 
leave, he could do so as long as he paid the crown a besant.™ 
Mudejars moved around the kingdom of Valencia to take advantage 
of tax breaks provided by the Christians, visit other Mudejar com- 
munities or conduct personal business. At this time, the crown did 
not restrict the Mudejars’ freedom of movement. The 1244 surren- 
der treaty stated that the Mudejars of Xativa could travel anywhere 
they wanted to and could recover their property upon returning to 
the city. In fact, in 1252 the king granted the Mudejars the right 
to travel throughout the kingdom of Valencia and the ability to do 
so safely.*° In order to travel, Mudejars needed special permission 
from the crown. This was the so-called guiaitge or safe-conduct, which 
allowed the Mudejar or Mudejars in question to travel undisturbed. 

The carta-puebla of Xativa included a guiaige. It read: 


we receive you and each and every Muslim inhabitant now and in 
the future in the said raval of Xativa with all their goods, movable and 
real, which you have now and will have, under our protection, cus- 
tody, care and special guzatge.*” 


The king clarified the content of the privilege, explaining that the 
purpose of the gwiatge was “so that you may go, stay, and return 
throughout my entire jurisdiction, namely through land and sea and 


Burns, “Immigrants from Islam,” p. 37. 
Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 
Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 150. 
> Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 

8” [bid., doc. 587: “recipimus vos et singulos sarracenos habitantes et habitaturos 
in dicto Ravallo Xative cum omnibus bonis eorum mobilibus et inmobilibus, habitis 
et habendis, sub nostra proteccione, custodia, comanda et guidatico speciali.” 
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any fresh water, safe and sound.” For the period studied here, how- 
ever, we do not have any surviving guwiatges granted to individual 
Mudejars of Xativa." Burns believes that Mudejars did not need as 
many guiatges as Christians and Jews did. This was even the case in 
the kingdom of Valencia, despite its large Mudejar population. 
According to Burns, “the strong Mudejarism there may have needed 
fewer safe-conducts except at the end of its recurrent rebellions.””” 

Despite the lack of guzatges, the commercial activity of the Mudejars 
of Xativa was not limited to the local sphere. Despite the lack of 
direct evidence for this period, Xativa as the gateway to Valencia 
enjoyed a prosperous interstate commerce with the kingdom of 
Granada. A document from 1273 corroborates that Xativa, as well 
as the rest of the southern part of the kingdom of Valencia, was an 
area of high Mudejar traffic. On July 1, 1273, Guillem d’Antist was 
made gea of the kingdom of Valencia below the Xuquer river, whose 
administrative capital was Xativa. His duties included guiding and 
defending the récues or groups of Mudejars who entered or left the 
kingdom of Valencia with their property.*! In 1277, moreover, in 
the midst of the Mudejar revolt, the king granted protection to three 


88 Tbid., doc. 587: “ita quod possitis ire, stare et redire per totam iurisdiccionem 
nostram, per terram, videlicet, et mare et quanlibet aquam dulcem salve pariter et 
secure.” 

8 The only guiaige that has survived for Xativa is the one granted in 1268 to 
Aczmel Avenczunana, a Jew from Xativa, and his family. See A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 
95v. The king granted it to Aczmel and his entire family, under a penalty of 200 
morabatins. 

Interestingly, this document also granted permission to Aczmel’s wife to wear 
clothes made out of any kind of cloth, except from red “presset,” despite regula- 
tions imposed on the Jews. The red cloth in question was a fine and expensive 
one, which was a favorite of the upper class. Burns interprets the clothing infor- 
mation as a sign that it was the Jewish community itself that imposed clothing 
restrictions, especially in case of sumptuous garments, since royal sumptuary laws 
on the Jews had not yet arrived in the kingdom of Valencia. For Burns, the Jews 
saw these regulations as necessary to avoid any negative impact on the community. 
See Robert Burns, “Jaume I i els jueus,” p. 179. 

The clothing restriction imposed on Aczmel’s wife, however, might have served 
an additional purpose. Wearing expensive clothes while on the road would have 
made her and her husband more prone to assault. Moreover, if those wearing 
expensive clothes were Jews, they would have been even more of a target for 
Christians, despite the fact that they had a guiaige. 

® Robert Burns, “The Guidaticum Safe-conduct in Medieval Arago-Catalonia: A 
Min1-Institution for Muslims, Christians and Jews,” in Medieval Encounters (Leiden: 
EJ. Brill, 1995): 78. 

| A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 24v. 
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Mudejars from Montesa to come to Xativa with their merchandise 
in the company of a Christian merchant.” 

Thus, it seems that the consequences that the Christian conquest 
had on the commercial activity of the Mudejars had not reached 
Xativa yet. According to Burns, “the crusade had shifted the king- 
dom into Christendom’s economic sphere and made its ports vastly 
more inviting to European merchants.””’ However, this shift did not 
happen immediately following the Christian conquest.”* Olivia Remie 
Constable also points out that by the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a shift had also occurred in Islamic markets. According to her, 
“by and large, Muslim buyers in the Near East and North Africa 
now turned to other sources, leaving the majority of Iberian exports 
to go for sale in Christian lands.”* The consulates that the crown 
of Aragon established in North Africa are further proof that Christians 
began to dominate interstate commerce in the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury. Soon after the conquest of Mallorca in 1229, King Jaume I 
began negotiations with the Hafsid rulers of Tunis to establish colonies 
of Catalan merchants in Hafsid territory.”° This process, which began 
with King Jaume I, culminated under his son Pere III. By the 1280s, 
and especially after the Sicilian Vespers, the Catalans became a 
major economic power in the western Mediterranean. 

In any event, if commerce suffered because the Mudejars entered 
into the Christian economic sphere, the Mudejars of Xativa could 
supplement their income with another trade—raising livestock. Livestock 
was very abundant in the region already in Islamic times.”” In fact, 


% A.C.A., Reg. 39, fol. 208v. See Robert Burns, “Renegades, Adventurers and 
Sharp Businessmen: The Thirteenth-Century Spaniard in the Cause of Islam,” The 
Catholic Historical Review 58 (1972): 365. 

° Robert Burns, “Baths and Caravanserais in Crusader Valencia,” in Moors and 
Crusaders in Mediterranean Spain (London: Variorum Reprints, 1978): 449. 

* Tbid., p. 449. 

°° Olivia Remie Constable, Trade and Traders in Muslim Spain. The Commercial 
Realignment of the Iberian Peninsula, 900-1500 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1994): 211-212. 

°° 'T.N. Bisson, The Medieval Crown of Aragén. A Short History (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1991): 70. 

°7 Raising livestock seems to have been important for the Christian community 
also. The Repartiment mentioned many houses that were given to the Christians after 
the conquest of the city with the condition that they should be turned into stables. 
See Repartiment, docs. 576, 604, 612, 621, 628, 656, 685, 743, 753, 764 and 765. 
Moreover, in 1274, the king granted the Christian universitas of Xativa the right to 
have their flocks raised in Xativa’s férmino without paying the herbaige tax. See A.C.A., 
Reg. 20, fol. 194v. 
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the 1244 surrender treaty stipulated that the Mudejars of Xativa 
should pay the same tax on livestock as they had done in Islamic 
times.’ This was due to the fact that the transhumant flocks from 
Aragon and Castilla travelled through the area of Xativa. In 1258, 
the king granted Ibn Isa the right to collect the herbatge, or grazing 
tax, on the transhumant flocks from Aragon and Castilla that crossed 
over Montesa and Vallada.”’ In 1259 also, the king ordered all the 
officials south of the Xtquer river not to harm the livestock of the 
qadi of Planes, which was in transit through the region.!” 

Raising livestock served several purposes. Livestock, which con- 
sisted primarily of goats and sheep, was intended for domestic con- 
sumption. It provided meat and milk, which were major staples in 
the Mudejars’ diet. Livestock from the countryside also supplied the 
butcher’s shop in the morena of Xativa, as well as wool and hides 
for the local Mudejar industries. As was the case in all other Mudejar 
economic activities, the carta-puebla made provisions for the amount 
of taxes that the Mudejars had to pay for livestock. ‘Thus, the crown 
established that “for each head of young goat or lamb a dinar should 
be paid and for every head of ox or cow six dinars [should be paid] 
to us or ours.”!°! 

Overall, the taxes that the Christians imposed on the Mudejars 
of Xativa were very similar to the ones paid by other Mudejar alja- 
mas in the crown of Aragon. A much more difficult and contro- 
versial question to ask is how did the taxes that the Mudejars of 
Xativa paid after the Christian conquest compare to those that they 
paid in Islamic times. Chevedden believes that overall, the taxes that 
the crown imposed on the Mudejars of Xativa “proved to be less 
burdensome than that of the Almohad sovereigns and the local rulers 
who replaced them.”'” He cites as evidence for his theory the fact 
that the Christians abolished some Islamic taxes, including a qabala 
one cited in the 1244 surrender treaty. According to this document, 
this gabala tax, which was abolished, had been imposed recently on 


*S Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 165. 

°° Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 77. 

‘0 Robert Burns, “Los mudéjares de Valencia: Temas y metodologia,” in I Simposto 
Internacional de Mudgarismo (Teruel: Diputacion provincial de Teruel, 1981): 22. 

'! Auici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587: “pro unoquoque 
capite hedi vel agni persolvatur unus denarius et pro unoquoque capite bovis vel 
vacce sex denarii nobis vel nostris.” 

‘© Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 183. 
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the Muslims of the town. Chevedden conjectures that it had been “an 
excise tax” most likely imposed by Ibn Isa on the saltworks and olive 
presses to alleviate the financial strain of the Christian conquest.’ In 
any event, the scarcity of the data for the eastern part of Andalus prior 
to the Christian conquest makes it very difficult to solve this issue. 

Despite the intense economic activity that characterized the aljama 
of Xativa, the Mudejars of Xativa, as conquered subjects, were not 
entirely free to pursue their business. ‘The crown regulated much of 
the economic life of the aljama.'** For example, to avoid religious 
tension, the crown set aside several days a year when the Mudejars 
were not allowed to work in their shops. These days coincided with 
the major Christian holidays, namely Christmas, Easter, the feast of 
Saint John the Baptist in June and the feast of the Virgin.'” Busy 
Mudejar shops created a bustling noise that could disturb their 
Christian neighbors. Moreover, some Christians thought that Mudejars 
who worked on such holy occasions were disrespectful of the Christian 
faith. Such feelings, if not controlled, could cause major disturbances, 
as well as attacks on the Mudejar community. 

The crown also reserved for itself many of the financial opera- 
tions of the aljama as monopolies. ‘These royal monopolies included 
all the commodities necessary for the internal daily functioning of 
the aljama, such as ovens, baths and saltworks. In the moreria of 
Xativa, the king reserved for himself the butcher’s shop, the dye- 
works, the baths, the ovens and several workshops.'°° The Mudejars 
of Xativa were forced to use the services provided by the crown, in 
return for small tax payments. One such monopoly regulated in the 
carta-puebla was the aljama’s butcher’s shops. The Mudejars had to 
buy meat at the butcher’s shop in the moreria, which slaughtered the 
animals according to Islamic principles.'”” There was more than one 
butcher’s shop in the moreria of Xativa. The carta-puebla established 


8 Thid., p. 182. 

'f Tn Valencia city, for example, the king stated that all the Mudejar shopkeepers 
and artisans should have their shops in the raval. See A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 107r. 

"05 Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 1558. 

10" Tbid., doc. 587. 

'7 Some Christians also bought meat at the moreria’s butcher’s shop. Christians 
however were exempt from paying the sisa, which was the tax that the crown 
received per pound of meat. Christians had to swear that they did not intend to 
resell the meat to Mudejars. See Rosa Mayordomo Font, “Notas historicas sobre 
la carniceria de la aljama sarracena de ortosa (siglo XIV),” in Homenaje a la memo- 
ria del profesor Dr. Emiko Saez (Barcelona: Universidad de Barcelona, 1989): 224. 
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that each butcher’s shop had to pay the crown one besant a year.' 
Moreover, the crown also determined the amount of taxes that each 
butcher’s shop had to pay. Namely, the king stated that “from each 
head of young ram, sheep, he-goat and she-goat, which is slaugh- 
tered in your raval, three regalian dbols should be paid.”!”” 

As was the case for the majority of royal monopolies, the king 
rented out the actual operation of the monopolies in return for an 
annual tax payment. The obligation to use the royal monopolies 
applied equally to Mudejars, Christians and Jews. The difference is 
that for the Mudejars, the royal monopolies were usually rented out 
to Christians, who operated them and collected the taxes. For exam- 
ple, the king granted permission to Joan de Borja, the king’s porter, 
to build and operate an oven in the moreria of Valencia. In return 
for the right to run the monopoly, Joan de Borja had to pay the 
crown four gold mazmudinas a year.''° Given the fact that Joan was 
the king’s porter, it is likely that he did not operate the oven himself, 
but rented it out to a third party, who could be Christian or Mudejar. 

The crown’s introduction of Christians to run the royal monop- 
olies in the morena of Valencia, Xativa and elsewhere in the king- 
dom of Valencia, was against the regulations established in the 
carta-puebla of Xativa. In 1252 the king ordered that neither Jews 
nor Christians could run the moreria baths or ovens.''! Occasionally, 
as Burns points out, the Christian concessionaire would sublet the 
operation to a Mudejar.'!? In a few cases, the crown granted the 
monopoly directly to a Mudejar. For example, in 1258 the king 
granted two ruined mill houses in Yocor to Ibn Isa, who had the 
obligation to rebuild them. In return, the crown exempted him from 
taxes for three years. Afterwards, the ga%d and the king were to 
divide the revenues from the mills, which the Mudejars of the said 
alqueria were supposed to use to grind their grain. However, the 
expenses incurred in the running of the mill had to be drawn from 
the ga%d’s half after the profits had been divided between the king 
and the Muslim leader.'™ 


108 Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 

109 Tbid., doc. 587: “de unoquoque capite arietis, ovis, hirci et capre, qui in ravallo 
vestro interfecti fuerint, persolvantur tres oboli regalium.” 

''° Burns, “Los mudéjares de Valencia,” doc. 4. 

"I Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 

"2 Burns, “Baths and Caravanserais,” p. 456. 

"3 Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 78. 
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The mill in the alqueria of Yocor was not an isolated example. 
The king reserved the alqueria’s ovens, mills, etc. as royal monopo- 
lies. As was the case for the monopolies in the urban moreria, the 
royal monopolies in the alquerias were also operated by Christians. 
In 1269, the king gave Pong Malferit the rents of half the mill that 
the crown had in the alqueria of Castello de Xativa, modern Villanueva 
de Castellon. Pong was to share the profits of the mill, which were 
derived from Mudejar usage fees, with another Christian, Pere Rosell, 
who had the other half of the mill.’’* It is interesting to note that 
the document introduced Pong Malferit as being an “inhabitant of 
Xativa.”!' Since Pere, as the document stated, lived in Castell6 de 
Xativa, it is possible that Pong sublet his half of the mill to him. 
The fifteen kilometers that separate Castello de Xativa from Xativa 
would have made it very hard for Pong to tend to the daily busi- 
ness of running the mill. 

For the Mudejars of Xativa, the best documented royal monop- 
oly was the saltworks of Castello de Xativa. All the king’s subjects 
below the Xuquer river, Muslim, Christian and Jewish alike, had to 
use salt from these saltworks.''® This measure applied not only to 
royal Mudejars, but also to Mudejars under the jurisdiction of noble- 
men and the church.''’ Each Mudejar seven years or older had to 
acquire a barcella, a measurement, of salt a year.'" 

These saltworks, like the other royal monopolies, were a very lucra- 
tive business for the crown. The king often used the taxes from the 
saltworks to pay off debts that he had incurred. In order to extract 
as much money as possible from the saltworks, the king rented them 
out. Indeed, the saltworks of Castello de Xativa often appear in the 
royal documents. In February 1263 the king rented the right to 
exploit these saltworks to the Christian knight Guillermo de Bielsa 
for five years.''? The saltworks were part of a larger grant to Bielsa, 
which included all the crown revenues in the Xativa district. ‘The 
size of the grant clearly implies that Bielsa rented out the actual 
operation of the saltworks. 

In 1268, as soon as the previous contract had expired, the king 
rented out the saltworks of Castello de Xativa again to a Christian, 


M4 A.C.A., Reg. 16, fol. 174v. 

'S A.C.A., Reg. 16, fol. 174v: “habitatori Xative.” 
"© Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 429. 

"7 A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 105r. 

M8 A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 105r. 

"° Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 429. 
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Arnau de Torrefreita. ‘This time, the contract was valid for a period 
of three years.'"? The crown was to receive each year seven thou- 
sand sous. The king added that “if the aforementioned saltworks are 
worth or will be worth more than the above mentioned price, you 
can do with it as you please.”’’ In other words, Arnau was free to 
keep the extra profit.'” 

Economic limitations imposed by the crown, such as the obliga- 
tion to use the royal monopolies, as well as the nature of the avail- 
able data, provide an image of Mudejar economic passivity. Most 
thirteenth-century documents that deal with Mudejar economic activ- 
ity were preserved because they involved either the crown or other 
Christians and their economic transactions with the Mudejars. 
Fortunately, some of these documents contain indirect evidence of 
economic transactions among the Mudejars themselves. In one case, 
the king granted a Christian a mill house in an alqueria in Xativa’s 
término. The mill house in question used to belong to another Christian 
who had bought it from Abdulaziz Albocaireni and his Mudejar 
partner.'*’ This document is interesting for two reasons. First, it pro- 
vides evidence of a sale of property among Mudejars, as well as of 
Mudejar business partnerships. Second, as the name Albocaireni illus- 
trates, Abdulaziz was from the town of Bocairent, near Xativa. 
Abdulaziz’s case reveals that Mudejars were mobile and could own 
property in several different locations. Many Mudejars also changed 
their place of residence. In fact, by the fifteenth century, the popu- 
lation of the alquerias around Xativa changed significantly because 
by that time several Mudejars actually resided in a different alqueria 
or had left the area.'”* 


0 A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 75v. 

RI A.CLA., Reg. 15, fol. 75v: “si quid predicte saline plus modo valent vel vale- 
bunt infra tempus predictum precio supra dicto, ad faciendum inde vestras proprias 
voluntates.” 

'2 The saltworks of Castello de Xativa changed hands twice more in the period 
studied here. In 1271, the king assigned to Guillem de Narbona fifty gold Alfonsine 
morabatins to be collected annually from the rents of the saltworks to pay off the 
money that the king owed him. See A.C.A., Reg. 16, fol. 259v. Two years later, 
in 1273, the Infant Pere approved the sale that Guillem de Narbona and his wife 
Sibila had made to Bernat de Villanova. Guillem and Sibila sold to Bernat the 
right to collect forty gold Alfonsine morabatins from the royal revenues of the salt- 
works of Castello de Xativa. Guillem and his wife found it profitable to sell the 
right to collect taxes from the royal monopoly, and wasted no time in doing so. 
See A.C.A., Reg. 37, fol. 61r. 

2S A.C.A., Reg. 21, fol. 2v. 

"! Garcia Marsilla, p. 793. 
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Mudejars of every economic status, like their Christian and Jewish 
counterparts, had to pay a series of taxes to the crown. These taxes 
varied from large contributions collected annually or every several 
years, to small amounts that the Mudejars had to pay for the use 
of everyday utilities. As the largest aljama in the kingdom of Valencia, 
Xativa contributed considerable amounts of money to the crown. 
An indication of the financial well-being of the Mudejars of Xativa 
is the fact that they offered to pay the king one hundred thousand 
besants in taxes every year to avoid the expulsion edict of 1247.'° 

The king depended on Mudejar officials, in this case the amin, 
for the collection of the most important taxes, such as the besant or 
the peita. Thus, the amin of the aljama of Xativa, who was appointed 
by the king, acted as a representative of the crown. In this capac- 
ity, the amin was a royal official and not a tax farmer, since he did 
not derive any profit from the collection of taxes. Nevertheless, the 
amin was the ideal person to collect taxes on behalf of the crown, 
since he was a familiar figure in the community. The king stipu- 
lated in the carta-puebla that Jews could not be bailiffs or collect the 
taxes of the moreria of Xativa.'*° Having a Jew, rather than a Mudejar, 
as their tax collector would have seemed more intrusive to the 
Mudejars of Xativa. Even though the amin collected the taxes directly 
from the aljama and the Mudejars in the alquerias, he turned over 
the money to the bailiff of Xativa, who was the main Christian royal 
official in town. Thus, when Sim6 Guasch was appointed as bailiff 
of Xativa in 1276, the Infant Pere instructed him to collect all the 
royal taxes from all Christians, Mudejars and Jews in Xativa, and 
to hand over the money to the tax collector appointed by the crown.!”’ 
As a consequence of this arrangement, there was a certain level of 
cooperation between the amin and the bailiff. 

Among the royal taxes, that which distinguished the Mudejars most 
was the besant or poll tax. In a manner similar to the jzyah that 
the dummis paid in medieval Islam, each Mudejar household paid a 
besant every year.’ The besant symbolized the Mudejars’ inferior 


5 Jaume I, Libre dels feyts, chapter 368. 

6 Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 

"7 A.C.A., Reg. 38, fol. 49r. 

8 Unlike the besant, the jzzya was a tax levied on individual adult males, rather 
than on households. 
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status in a Christian-dominated society.'*? The carta-puebla of Xativa 
stated that all Mudejars who lived in the raval had to pay a silver 
besant per household every year. Moreover, the document specified 
that even if the Mudejar in question owned three or four houses in 
the raval of Xativa, he still had to pay just one silver besant a year.'*° 
A document from 1258 provides an indication of how much money 
the Mudejars paid as the besant tax, which varied depending on 
inflation. That year, the king lowered the besant that the Mudejars 
of the moreria of Valencia paid to three sous and six dinars."*! 

The first record of taxes paid by Xativa dates from 1255. That 
year, in what is the first known tax list in the kingdom of Valencia, 
the king divided his newly conquered territory into two separate col- 
lectories at the Xuquer river. Thus Xativa, located south of this 
river, became part of the southern collectory. In 1255 Xativa con- 
tributed ten thousand sous in /feitas.'*? Although it is hard to deter- 
mine the exact meaning of this tax, it was most likely a form of 
property tax, levied annually. According to Burns, “literally used, the 
word peita could mean a direct exaction or tax on all those who 
owned property, Christians or Moors, based on a specific inventory, 
namely a tax on communal revenues, calculated according to the 
size and wealth of the group.”'® 

The 1255 tax list is very interesting for several reasons. First, as 
in many other documents that record taxes collected by the crown, 
it does not specify whether this amount was collected from Christians 
alone or from all three communities. Second, after Valencia city, 
which contributed thirty thousand sous, Xativa paid the largest 
amount of money to the crown, ten thousand sous.'** The amount 
paid in royal taxes indicates that all three communities contributed 
to the levy. Moreover, the fact that Xativa paid the crown ten thou- 
sand sous illustrates that it was heavily populated. 


9 Besant was a western term that referred to the Islamic dinar. See Burns, 
Colonialisme, p. 114. 

80° Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 
Burns, “Los mudéjares de Valencia,” doc. 17. 
Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 1. 
Burns, Colonialisme medieval, p. 136: “emprat técnicament, el mot peita podia 
significar una exaccid o un tribut directe sobre tots els qui tenien propictats, cris- 
tians o moros, d’acord amb un inventari especific, ¢s a dir, un impost sobre la 
renda comunitaria, calculat segons la grandaria i la riquesa del grup.” 

'S! Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 1. 
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Another interesting aspect of the 1255 tax list is that the king 
returned to Xativa four thousand of the ten thousand sous that he 
had collected.'* This practice was not unusual in royal finances. The 
king often reimbursed or pardoned some of the taxes to those who 
were in financial trouble. This was perhaps the case in Xativa in 
1255. The majority of the Christian settlers who had arrived in 1248 
were starting to rebuild their lives, and the same was true of the 
Mudejar community. The king decided to help the repopulation 
process by allowing the people of Xativa to keep some of the money. 
Significantly, Xativa is absent from a 1257 list of peztas paid by sev- 
eral Mudejar communities in the kingdom of Valencia, including the 
most important. A document from October of the same year clarifies 
this. Gonsalvo Lopez was confirmed as the bailiff of Xativa in 1257. 
He was to draw his salary from the revenues of the saltworks, dye- 
works and Moorish jurisdiction of Xativa, which revenues he was to 
auction. The buyers had to pay Gonsalvo directly. Thus no royal 
tax collector was needed in the process.'*° 

The payment of taxes was difficult for Christians, Jews and Mudejars 
alike. Often, to facilitate the process, the king postponed the collec- 
tion of taxes. Thus in 1259 King Jaume I ordered his porter to 
interrupt the collection of peitas from the Mudejars of the kingdom 
of Valencia, except for a few communities, until he or his lieutenant 
arrived in the kingdom of Valencia.’*’ That same year Xativa paid 
the crown seventeen thousand sous.'** This represented a seven thou- 
sand sou increase from 1255, which indicates that the local econ- 
omy was beginning to improve. Moreover, the southern kingdom of 
Valencia was experiencing the effects of the peace established between 
the king and al-Azraq.'* The amount of taxes that Xativa paid con- 
tinued to increase. In 1263, the Infant Pere was to draw twelve thou- 
sand sous from the revenues of Xativa to pay for the expenses he 


'" Tbid., doc. 1. 

'86 In other instances, the absence of a town from a royal tax list might be due 
to the fact that the king had granted its revenues to a Christian in order to pay 
off a debt or that he had sold the right to collect taxes to the communmity in 
question. Therefore, since no royal tax collector was involved, there is no record 
of the money that was paid. 

7 Burns, “Los mudéjares de Valencia,” doc. 23. 

88 Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 232. 

88 Although Xativa appears on a tax list from 1262, it is impossible to deter- 
mine how much it contributed, due to a hole in the document. See Burns, Diplomatarium, 
doc. 407. 
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had incurred in Valencia.'*° Indeed, in general it seems that Xativa 
paid about ten thousand sous a year in /eitas.'"' 

It was not uncommon for the king to pay off debts or to finance 
his military campaigns with the revenues of a town, moreria, district, 
and the like. In this way, the king received cash advances from his 
subjects when he needed the money the most, and paid it back later 
by granting his creditors the right to collect taxes. Indeed, the finances 
of the crown of Aragon were based on a system of debt proto-bonds. 
Since Xativa was a large important city, its taxes were used often 
in this manner. In 1257, for example, the king paid half of his debt 
of 6,750 sous to Eximén de Foces from the taxes collected from the 
bailiate of Xativa. The other half was derived from the taxes paid 
by the people of Valencia city.'” As noted above, in 1263 the king 
assigned his son, the Infant Pere, twelve thousand sous from the 
crown revenues of Xativa.'* That same year, the king also granted 
Arnau de Monts0, bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia below the Xuquer 
river, the right to collect the 21,235 Valencian sous that King Jaume 
I owed him from the bailiate of Xativa, the Jalon valley and all the 
places that Arnau held for the king below the Xuquer river.'** 

Debt proto-bonds became especially important during times of 
war, when the king needed large amounts of money to finance his 
military campaigns. This was the case in 1264, when King Jaume 
I aided his son-in-law, King Alfonso X of Castilla, in suppressing a 
Mudejar revolt in Murcia, which was under the control of Castilla. 
Thus, in 1265, the king gave Eximen Pérez de Arenoso, lieutenant 
in the kingdom of Valencia, all the revenues of Xativa, from Mudejars, 
Christians and Jews, to pay the 70,000 regalian sous that he owed 
the lieutenant for his eleven months of service in the frontier.’ Once 
again, in 1266, the king allowed the bailiff of Xativa to sell the rev- 
enues of Xativa to collect the money that the bailiff of Xativa owed 
Berenguer d’Anglesola and Gauceran de Pinos for the expenses they 
had incurred while fighting the Mudejar revolt in Murcia.'*° In 1267, 
the king pledged the revenues from Xativa to Arnau de Romani to 


© Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 436. 
Ml! ALC.A., Reg. 23, fol. 9r. 
Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 44. 
"8" Thid., doc. 436. 
'" Thid., doc. 465. 
45 ACA, Reg. 14, fol. 75. 
M6 A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 24v. 
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pay off the 12,000 Valencian regalian sous that he owed Romani.'*’ 
Oftentimes, the taxes that the crown pledged to pay off debts remained 
in town. This was the case in 1270, when the king assigned 4,230 
regalian sous from the taxes of Xativa to Perico de Montcada, who 
held the local castle for the crown.'® 

In some cases, the grant specified that the revenues assigned were 
from the moreria of Xativa. In 1270, the king gave Mascharosa, a 
Christian convert, 100 regalian sous for the rest of her life, to be 
collected from the revenues of the raval of Xativa.'*? In 1273, the 
king granted Hugo de Balcio, a Christian, the alquena of Vallada, in 
the término of Montesa, and 1,000 sous to be collected annually from 
the revenues of the moreria of Xativa.!°° This grant was valid for as 
long as it pleased the crown. Although this document does not pro- 
vide the exact amount that the Mudejars of Xativa paid the crown 
in taxes every year, it supplies very valuable information. ‘That the 
Mudejar aljama of Xativa independently contributed such a large 
amount of money indicates that the moreria was heavily populated. 
Moreover, we know, among other things, that the qadi of Xativa 
received one hundred sous from the paper revenues of the local more- 
na, and that Mascharosa took an equal amount annually from the 
aljama’s revenues. The 1,000 sous that were granted to Hugo de 
Balcio alone represented one tenth of the average amount of pettas 
that the town of Xativa paid every year. Despite the fact that no 
more documents of this nature have survived, it is clear that the 
populous Mudejar aljama of Xativa yielded a large amount of taxes 
to the crown in 1273. 

In addition to the feta and other major taxes paid annually, the 
crown extracted money from the Mudejars for many other reasons. 
Whenever a Mudejar of Xativa utilized one of the aljama’s public 
utilities which the crown had reserved for itself as monopolies, such 
as ovens and baths, he or she deposited a small amount of money 
in the royal coffers. After the Mudejar revolt, tax accounts had to 
be settled with the crown before the Mudejars could receive per- 
mission to leave the kingdom of Valencia.'*! 


MT ACLA., Reg. 15, fol. 46v. 
MB A.C.A., Reg. 16, fol. 212r. 
"9 A.C.A., Reg. 16, fol. 208r. 
0 A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 21r. 
5) A.C.A., Reg. 38, fol. 72v. 
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Another important source of income for the crown was the rev- 
enues generated by the Mudejar judicial system of Xativa. The penal- 
ties imposed in Mudejar cases were very profitable. It is interesting 
to note that in 1252, when the crown granted the Mudejars a two- 
year tax exemption, the king specified that this did not apply to the 
taxes owed the crown in homicide and robbery cases.' Moreover, 
in 1257 when Gonzalvo Lopez de Pomar was made castellan of 
Xativa, the king stated that he was to draw his salary from the rev- 
enues of the salt monopoly, dyeworks and the Mudejar jurisdiction.'** 
Although we do not have specific information for Xativa, a list of 
the taxes collected from the Mudejars of Cocentaina in 1275 shows 
that the office of the qadi paid that year five hundred and thirty 
sous. This was by far the largest sum listed, with the morena oven 
and prostitutes paying two hundred and five and two hundred sous 
respectively.'** Thus, to receive a larger share of these monetary 
penalties, the crown began to interfere in Mudejar justice shortly 
after the conquest. As discussed in chapter 3, in 1264 the king trans- 
ferred jurisdiction in criminal cases among Mudejars of Xativa from 
the local justiciar to the royal bailiff to allocate more money to the 
royal coffers.'°° 

The Mudejars of Xativa paid other taxes which do not appear 
on the records. One such tax was the monedatge, which was “a sub- 
stitute for tampering, usually debasing, the currency at intervals which 
would bring the lord a greater profit than the normal coinage of 
money.”!”® It was levied every seven years from each Christian, Jewish 
and Mudejar household which owned property worth fifteen or more 
morabatins, namely 105 sous. In the kingdom of Valencia its col- 
lection began in 1266. Despite the lack of evidence, Russell believes 
that the tax was collected at regular seven year intervals until the 
mid-fourteenth century.'”’ 

The document that declared the magister purpurarum tax exempt 
provides more information about the taxes that the Mudejars of 
Xativa paid. Thus Ali Allauri and his family were exempted from 


Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 
Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 49. 
Ponsoda, p. 53. 
5 A.C.A., Reg. 13, fol. 236r. 
6 J.C. Russell, “The Medieval Monedatge of Aragon and Valencia,” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society 106 (1962): 483. 
'7 Tbid., p. 484. 
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paying the cena and the questia and from any military obligations.'™ 
The cena represented the hospitality owed to the court. In time, the 
cena became a fixed annual tax that each town had to pay. Burns 
defines the questia as “direct contributions irregularly or arbitrarily 
imposed on groups or individuals.”'’ The military obligations in 
question were the fost and cavalcada. Vhe former referred to offensive 
military expeditions, while the latter referred to military incursions.!° 
Both the Arabic and Latin text of the 1244 surrender treaty establish 
that the military obligations of the Mudejars of Xativa were reduced 
to defensive campaigns “if there is a revolt from Valencia to Biar.”'®! 

In addition to the taxes that the Mudejars of Xativa paid in cash 
or kind, they were obligated to pay other taxes in the form of per- 
sonal service to the crown. This is the so-called sofra tax. The term 
sofra derives from the Arabic as-sukhra and is defined by Burns as a 
remnance from the Islamic past in regard to language and practice. 
Nevertheless, this tax underwent some changes after the Christian 
conquest.’ There are many references to this tax all throughout the 
kingdom of Valencia. The 1242 carta-puebla of Eslida provided a very 
detailed description of the sofra. In Eslida officials were not supposed 
to demand this tax in regard to wood, animals, water, castles, vines 
or trees.'°? In the case of Xativa, the 1244 surrender treaty stipu- 
lated that the king was not to demand pack animals or any other 
obligations.”'** Despite this agreemnet, several years later the Mudejars 
of the moreria of Xativa were working on the vineyards that the king 
possessed in the town’s countryside for a certain number of days a 
year.'° In 1262 the king granted the Mudejars of Xativa the priv- 


8 A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 53r. 

©° Burns, Colonialisme, p. 141: “contribucions directes imposades irregularment o 
arbitrariament als grups o als individus.” 

160 Tbid., p. 186. According to Burns, the fact that host and cavalcada appear together 
in the documentation implies that they encompassed any official military incursion. 

‘8! Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 164. For the Latin text, see p. 150. 

'©2 According to Burns, sofra derives from the Arabic term as-sukhra. See Burns, 
Colonialisme, p. 215. 

8 Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 3. 

'f Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 164. 

'©5 "The sofra tax could be also paid in cash and could be requested at any time. 
According to Lopez Elum, who studied the sofra in Xivert in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, this tax affected not only the Mudejars, but also the transport and work ani- 
mals that they used. See Pedro Lopez Elum, “Caracter plurifuncional de la sofra,” 
Anuarto de estudios medievales 17 (1987): 193-206. See also Mikel de Epalza and Maria 
Jesus Rubiera Mata, “La sofra (sujra) en el Sharq al-Andalus antes de la conquista 
catalano-aragonesa,” Separata de Sharq al-Andalus 3 (1986): 33-37. 
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ilege of not having to cultivate the royal vineyards, which the Mudejars 
of Xativa had planted for the king in Bisquert, an alqueria in Xativa’s 
término.'®° The king also exempted the Mudejars of Xativa from plant- 
ing any more vines for the crown. It was stipulated that, in the 
future, if the Mudejars of Xativa worked on the king’s property, the 
king would have to pay them a salary equivalent to what other 
Christian landowners paid.'” 

In some cases, such as in Huesca, the sofra required the provision 
of castles with firewood and water, while in many others, such as 
Valldigna, the sofra required the Mudejars to donate a specified 
amount of chickens a year to the crown.'®® Often, the sofra tax con- 
sisted of performing repair work on the castle and town walls. In 
the case of Xativa, the 1244 surrender agreement stated that the 
Mudejars were responsible for the construction work on the citadel 
and the city walls. However, they were not to “be compelled to do 
it” or forbidden from doing so. If the Mudejars of Xativa under- 
took any of these construction projects, however, Chevedden believes 
that they were required to inform the king.'® There is no doubt 
that this royal concession to the Mudejars of Xativa was very gen- 
erous. Chevedden states that “permitting the Jativans to undertake 
military constructions was a significant concession, since any aug- 
mentation of the urban defenses could be used to good advantage 
in a future revolt.”!”” Nevertheless, we should keep in mind that the 
1244 surrender treaty only gave King Jaume I the minor castle of 
Xativa, and not the major one or the town. So, even if the Mudejars 
of Xativa could build up their military power, the king had to make 
a provision allowing the Muslims of Xativa to preserve the town’s 
military defenses, which were strategically very valuable in a highly 
unstable region. 

The crown imposed heavy tax demands on the Mudejars of Xativa. 
The king did not hesitate to increase the pressure on the Mudejars 
of Xativa whenever he needed money.'' Thus in 1264, when he 


‘66 Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 390. A document from 1267 indicates that the royal 


vineyards were located in the alqueria of Bisquert. See A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 62v. 

'87 Thid., doc. 390. 

‘68 Burns, Colonialisme medieval, pp. 214-234. 

‘6° Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 165. 

' Thid., p. 177. 

‘7 This should not be interpreted as a sign of tax discrimination against the 
Mudejars. Overall, Christians paid an equivalent amount of taxes, except for the 
besant, and were also subject to extraordinary demands from the crown. 
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was fighting a Mudejar revolt in Murcia, the king ordered the 
Mudejars who lived in the /uerta and término of Xativa to pay all 
their taxes jointly with the Mudejars of the moreria of the same town.'” 
This measure was intended to ensure an efficient and more com- 
prehensive tax collection. 

The Mudejars, however, were not entirely powerless and had sev- 
eral alternatives when fighting excessive royal taxation. First, the 
aljama could appeal to the crown for justice. Very often, aljamas 
complained to the king about abuses at the hands of tax collectors. 
Another powerful option, which the Mudejars often employed, was 
to leave the area in search of better conditions under a different 
lord, or to leave the kingdom of Valencia entirely. To avoid depop- 
ulation, the crown was forced to find a balanced tax system. One 
way to achieve this goal was to grant tax breaks to the Mudejars. 
Thus, from 1252 to 1254, the Mudejars of Xativa were free from 
paying taxes except in cases of homicide and robbery.'’”? The Mudejars 
of Xativa were exempt from paying the leuda and peatge when they 
traveled throughout the kingdom of Valencia.'* The JUleuda taxed the 
commercial goods on sale, while the featge taxed their right to cir- 
culate throughout the kingdom. 

Tax breaks could benefit individual Mudejars such as the former 
gaid, the qadi or those Mudejars who knew special trades and who 
therefore became very important for the local economy. Among these 
were master Ali and his family, who were experts in the manufac- 
ture of purple cloth. In this case, the king sent a document to the 
aljama of Xativa informing it of Ali’s and his sons’ tax-free status.'”° 
The tax advantages, however, did not put these Mudejars into a 
higher social class, at least not permanently. In some cases, the doc- 
ument stated that the tax exemption also applied to the successors 
of the current beneficiary. However, this was not always the situa- 
tion. Even when the tax break applied to entire families, as in Ali’s 
case, the king had to renew the privilege after the death of the first 
beneficiary. The renewal was not an automatic process. Ultimately 
it was up to the king to renew the privileges. In some cases, depend- 
ing on the circumstances affecting the kingdom, he might not be 
willing to do so. 


'® A.C.A., Reg. 13, fol. 236r. 

"3 Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 587. 
" Tbid., doc. 587. 

™ A.C.A., Reg. 21, fol. 141r. 
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Tax exemptions were granted also to groups of Mudejars. One 
such group was the Mudejar slaves of Jews, who in 1262 were 
declared exempt from paying the besant.!’° Ironically, individual tax 
breaks caused the aljama to become more impoverished. Whenever 
an individual did not contribute his share of the taxes, he put an 
extra burden on the tax paying members of the group. 


Conclusion 


The payment of taxes, which involved Mudejar and Christian officials, 
brought together the two religious communities in Xativa. Indeed, 
the economy brought Christians and Mudejars in contact with each 
other on a daily basis. Mudejars and Christians owned property next 
to each other and in the Awerta, shared the responsibilities of canal 
maintenance and water rights. Mudejars, who dominated the country- 
side, especially in the alquerias, worked the land of Christian owners 
and as a consequence established a variety of legal contracts with 
Christians. 

The Mudejars, however, were not mere farmers designed to pay 
taxes to their Christian overlords. ‘The Mudejars made other impor- 
tant contributions to the economy of the kingdom of Valencia, where 
their skills and numbers were necessary to stimulate the economy of 
the newly conquered and underpopulated land. The crown clearly 
understood that the Mudejars were an integral part of the kingdom’s 
economy. In 1276, following a major Mudejar revolt in the king- 
dom of Valencia, King Jaume ordered his son Pere to inform the 
Mudejar rebels that the crown would not harm those who surren- 
dered. Moreover, the Mudejars could regain their property and pay 
the same taxes as they did before the revolt.'” 

The Mudejars of Xativa, the largest such community in the king- 
dom of Valencia, enjoyed a flourishing economy and made valuable 
tax contributions to the crown. The Mudejar community of Xativa 
survived on agriculture, commerce, sheep herding and crafts. The 
economy of the aljama of Xativa was not designed simply to fulfill 
local needs. The Mudejars of Xativa continued to trade with Muslim 
merchants from Granada, and began to export their products, such 


' A.C.A., Reg. 12, fol. 44v. 
'7 Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 53. 
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as paper, to Christian Spain. Some Mudejar families from Xativa, 
such as the Alfanequi, enjoyed economic prosperity. However, their 
Mudejar status prevented them from achieving a position of power 
in the kingdom of Valencia. The same limitations applied to the 
community as a whole. The aljama of Xativa was not an indepen- 
dent financial institution, since it could not impose any taxes on its 
members. Even if extra money was needed to pay off debt, the 
aljama could not raise it independently, but had to ask permission 
from the king to impose extra taxes. In Xativa, as well as in the 
rest of the kingdom of Valencia, it became increasingly clear that 
despite the Mudejars’ valuable contributions, the economy was under 
Christian control. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


MUDEJAR RESPONSE TO THE CHRISTIAN 
CONQUEST OF XATIVA 


Introduction 


When confronted with their new status as conquered Muslims, the 
Mudejars of Xativa could react in several different ways. First, the 
Mudejars of Xativa had to decide whether to remain in Xativa under 
the conditions established by the crown. Those who chose to leave 
could resettle with Ibn Isa in nearby Montesa or continue on to 
Granada or North Africa. As time went on, those who stayed in 
Xativa were increasingly faced with pressure to convert to Christianity. 
The Mudejars of Xativa, however, strongly resisted the Christian 
acculturative process. This period witnessed only sporadic conver- 
sion to Christianity. Moreover, although not directly involved in the 
two Mudejar revolts that swept the kingdom of Valencia in 1247 
and 1275, the Mudejars of Xativa tacitly supported the uprisings. 


To Stay Or Not To Stay 


Following the Christian conquest, the Mudejars of Xativa had to 
decide whether to stay in Xativa or to move to other places under 
Muslim control. By the 1240s, the Muslims of Xativa could appeal 
to tradition as a precedent in determining their immediate response 
to the Christian conquest. Except for a few cases, such as Valencia 
city, the other Mudejars who had been conquered by the Crown of 
Aragon had been allowed to stay i situ while retaining their religion. 
Muslim scholars debated whether Muslims should remain in Christian 
lands even while living under the Mudejar system. The fatevas—or 
opinions of scholars on legal questions—stated that no Muslim should 
ever live under Christian rule. The famous fatwas of al-Wansharishi 
are the only ones preserved that consider this issue. Although al- 
Wansharishi’s collection of fatwas, which advised Mudejars to leave 
Spain, dates from the fifteenth century, this seemed to have been 
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the prevailing attitude among Islamic scholars from the very begin- 
ning.' Indeed, the migration of Mudejar scholars from Xativa imme- 
diately after the Christian conquest confirms this attitude. As noted 
earlier, the faqui Albocacim left Xativa with Ibn Isa, so that two of 
his properties were given to Christians in the Repartiment of Xativa.? 

Xativa’s Muslim elite also followed the example of the legal schol- 
ars. In 1248, as recorded in the Repartiment, the king granted prop- 
erty to Christians that used to belong to Abenyarran, the vizier of 
Ibn Isa, and Ibn Ferri the ruler’s assistant. As the large number of 
vacant houses and lands granted to Christians following the Chris- 
tian conquest indicates, a multitude of Mudejars from Xativa also left 
the city for Montesa, where they were able to live under Islamic 
rule. In the new stronghold of the Banu Isa, many Xativa Muslims 
would have harbored hopes of a change in military fortune that 
would allow them to regain Xativa; these hopes were somewhat real- 
istic given the fact that the Al-Azraq revolt was still strong in the 
southern part of the kingdom of Valencia. It is likely also that many 
of the Xativa Muslim emigres did not relocate to Montesa, but went 
further to Granada and North Africa. 

However, not all the Mudejars of Xativa followed its ruler into 
exile. A large number of Mudejars remained in Xativa. Some stayed 
because they were too poor to emigrate. Others, such as Muhammad 
Alfanequi, saw in the restructuring of the Muslim community that 
followed the conquest an opportunity to increase their power and 
status. The crown applied to this group the same policy that it had 
applied to other Mudejar communities since the twelfth century. 
That is, the crown designed a modus vwendi by which the Mudejars 
were able to preserve their Islamic way of life while functioning as 
a parallel society. In turn, the Mudejars of Xativa, as their coreli- 
gionists in the rest of the kingdom of Valencia did, quickly learned 
to use the opportunities that the Mudejar model provided them to 
protect the privileges granted to them by the crown. 


' To learn about the specific reasons advanced by al-Wansharishi, see Harvey, 
Islamic Spain, pp. 56-59. See also Mikel de Epalza, “Caracterizacion del exilio musul- 
man.” For Epalza, Muslims had several predispositions that determined their atti- 
tude towards exile. These are: the example provided by Muhammad with the hyra; 
the hay, which implies somewhat of an exile; and the fact that Islam preaches that 
Muslim existence on earth is only temporary, and part of a journey toward eter- 
nal life in paradise. 

2 Repartiment, docs. 545 and 685. 

3 Ibid., docs. 576 and 621. 
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Conversion 


Those Mudejars who stayed in Xativa faced another dilemma. Namely, 
they had to decide whether to keep their religion or to convert to 
Christianity. Their status as Mudejars enabled them to live as Muslims 
in a Christian society. Some cartas-pueblas, such as the one for Eslida, 
specified that the Mudejars were allowed to attend Friday service at 
the mosque, hear the Friday sermon, instruct their children in the 
Qur’an and the hadith and observe Islamic holidays.* The 1244 sur- 
render treaty of Xativa added to that list the Mudejar right to call 
the faithful to prayer from the minarets.’ However, most of these 
Islamic practices and institutions suffered changes. The Christian 
acculturative process began immediately after the Christian conquest 
of Xativa and was felt strongly after the number of Christian inhab- 
itants of Xativa increased in the 1260s and 1270s. At that time, the 
Mudejars of Xativa were reduced to only one of the original ravals 
that the king had granted them in 1252. In 1273, following their 
relocation, the Mudejars of Xativa had to build a new mosque, since 
they had lost the ones they had in the raval they used to inhabit 
until then. Gonzalez Baldovi may have located this mosque near the 
baths of the moreria or raval de Sant Joan. The same author placed 
the baths at the beginning of the Font de Sant Joan Street. The 
mosque occupied the site of the modern church of the Santos Juanes.° 
Even though the increase in Christian population in Xativa resulted 
in an expansion of the geographical area occupied by the Christians, 
which in turn relegated the Mudejars more to their neighborhood, 
the larger Christian presence provided more opportunities for contact 
and acculturation. Despite royal measures designed to prevent reli- 
gious contamination and despite Mudejar demands for protection, 
the three religious communities that existed in Xativa did not func- 
tion as three separate groups, but interacted with each other. Everyday 
situations provided an opportunity for Mudejars to come into con- 
tact with Christians and Jews. ‘The economy was the area that brought 
the three groups closer together. Mudejars and Christians worked 
side by side in the fields, and even though Christians were supposed 
to have limited access to the moreria, this was not always the case. 


* Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 3. 
° Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 164. 
° Gonzalez Baldovi, pp. 146-151. 
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Contact with the “other” did not result in an understanding of 
the other people’s religion or culture. Nevertheless it increased the 
curiosity that each group felt for the other two. Religion was one 
of the areas that caught people’s interest. Conversions therefore, be- 
came one of the main consequences of peaceful contacts among the 
three communities. Although most of the conversions to Christianity 
that took place resulted from individual curiosity, the crown also 
established a program to foster the conversion of Mudejars and Jews 
to the Christian faith. The powerful Mendicant orders were the ones 
in charge of the conversion campaign. Xativa, the largest Mudejar 
community in the kingdom of Valencia, was no exception to the 
rule. Located near the frontier, with Islamic territories to its south, 
including Murcia, Xativa provided easy access to the Mudejar masses 
which could be converted to Christianity. Moreover, Xativa was 
located at the intersection of several roads. Thus Xativa became a 
hub for the roads that went north to Valencia, south to Murcia and 
Granada, and west to Castilla. 

Xativa’s strategic geographic location and political importance 
attracted the Mendicants, who settled there shortly after the Christian 
conquest. As they had done elsewhere in the newly reconquered 
kingdom of Valencia, the Mendicant orders established themselves 
in areas near the moreria to provide easy access to the Mudejars. 
Even the short-lived Mendicant community of the Friars of the Sack 
settled in Xativa around 1269.’ The crown welcomed the Mendicants 
because as Jill Webster states, “by employing Dominicans and Francis- 
cans as chaplains, confessors, advisers and messengers [King Jaume I] 
could ensure the Christianization of the resettled lands.”® 

The two other major Mendicant orders, the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans, established a strong position in Xativa. Even though in 
1248 King Jaume I assigned the Franciscans land near the walls of 
Xativa to build a house, such plans did not materialize immediately.” 
It seems that by the end of the thirteenth century, however, the 


7 A.C.A. Reg. 15, fol. 133v. In 1269, the Friars of the Sack accepted a piece of 
land that a Christian of Xativa bequeathed to them. See Robert Burns, “The Friars 
of the Sack in Valencia,” in Moors and Crusaders in Mediterranean Spain (London: 
Variorum Reprints, 1978): [X, 435-438. 

8 Jill Wesbter, “Conversion and Co-existence: The Franciscan Mission in the 
Crown of Aragon” in Paul Chevedden, Donald Kagay and Paul Padilla, eds., /beria 
and the Mediterranean World of the Middle Ages, Vol. 1 (Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1996): 163. 

° See Repartiment, doc. 549. 
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Franciscans were in possession of a convent in Xativa. Jill Webster 
cites a document from 1298 in which the Franciscans of Xativa 
claimed a legacy that a Christian had given them for the construc- 
tion of the church. According to Jill Webster, the gift might not have 
been intended for the construction of the house. Rather, it might 
have been “intended to be used for the enlargement of the existing 
church, as it is unthinkable that for a period of nearly fifty years 
the convent of Friars Minor, endowed with land in 1244 and estab- 
lished four years later, had remained without a church.”'® 

The history of the Dominican house of Xativa shows a remark- 
able parallel to that of the Franciscan convent. Despite the fact that 
in 1248 King Jaume I granted the Dominicans land in the raval of 
Xativa, towards the town of Montesa,'! to build their convent, it 
seems that these plans did not materialize until much later. In 1285, 
Pope Honorious IV allowed the Dominicans to buy the convent that 
the Friars of Sack had in Xativa.'*? As in the case of the Franciscans, 
by the end of the thirteenth century, the Dominicans were in pos- 
session of a convent in Xativa.'? The Dominican convent housed a 
school that trained friars in Hebrew and Arabic, with the other 
schools established in strategic locations: Tunis, Murcia, Valencia 
city and Barcelona. As Burns points out, the loss of original docu- 
ments makes it difficult to reconstruct the history of these schools.'* 
Burns states that the Xativa school, which was bilingual, may date 
from 1260, when the Valencian Arabic study was combined with 


'© There is one important flaw in Jill Webster’s argument. She mentions a doc- 
ument from 1296 (A.C.A., Reg. 104, fol. 58) in which King Jaume II, addressing 
the jurats or jurates of Xativa stated that the Franciscans had received land from King 
Jaume I when Xativa had been reconquered from the Muslims, which she accurately 
dates to 1244. Even though the date of the conquest is correct, the documentation 
from the Repartiment and from the Crown Archives studied earlier in this book illus- 
trates that the Christian take over of Xativa did not materialize until 1248. Thus, the 
king’s reference to when Xativa was conquered from the Muslims should not be taken 
to mean 1244, especially since the Repartiment entry in this case dates from 1248. 
See Jill Webster, Els Menorets. The Franciscans in the Realms of Aragon from St. Francis 
to the Black Death (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1993): 60-61. 

"' See Repartiment, doc. 546. 

'. See Burns, “The Friars of the Sack in Valencia,” p. 438. 

'S Based on Sarthou Carreres’ work, Juan P. Galiana Chacon states that the 
Franciscan and Dominican convents of Xativa opened in 1294. See Julian P. Galiana 
Chacon, “Claustre 1 senyoriu: El convent de Santa Clara de Xativa,” Cendres de juny 
1 (1994): 57-64. 


' Burns, “Christian-Islamic Confrontation”: 1403. 
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“the Hebrew chair brought down from Barcelona.”'’? As “the most 
constant” of all the schools, Xativa maintained a very active agenda 
in the late thirteenth century, which seems to have come to an end 
in the early part of the next century. As is well-known, in 1308, 
Queen Blanca, King Jaume I1’s wife, left in her will a sum of money 
to fund the friars who studied Hebrew and Arabic at the Xativa 
school. The fact that the same document, however, included a pro- 
vision that if the said school closed, the money should be assigned 
to the convent of St. Mary Magdalen in Valencia indicates that by 
1308 the Xativa school was already in decline.'® Six years later, indeed, 
the convent of St. Mary Magdalen in Valencia began to receive the 
money set aside in the queen’s will for the Xativa language school." 

Nevertheless, the purpose of this school, as well as all the others 
that were established throughout the crown of Aragén under the 
dynamic impetus of the great Dominican Raymond de Penyafort, 
was to instruct the friars in Arabic and Hebrew so that they could 
understand the religious texts of the non-Christian minorities. By 
being able to read these texts, the friars acquired knowledge of the 
religious principles of Islam and Judaism in order to combat them. 
This movement promoted polemical discussions between Christians 
and Jews, such as the famous disputation of Barcelona in 1263. 

This new approach to the infidel question was promoted by ‘Thomas 
Aquinas and Roger Bacon. In the crown of Aragon, its most out- 
spoken supporter was Ramon Llull, who himself learned Arabic from 
a slave in his native Mallorca. Llull also established a language school 
in Mallorca. During his lifetime, Llull traveled extensively through- 
out Christendom in an attempt to convince kings, and even the pope, 
that the most effective way to convert Muslims was not by the use 
of force, but by attacking their religious principles.'® 


© [bid., p. 1404. José Maria Coll, however, dates the foundation of the language 
school of Xativa to 1291, when the General Chapter of the Dominican Order held 
in Palencia decreed the foundation of the Dominican house in Xativa with the con- 
dition that a language school should be established there. See José Maria Coll, 
“Escuelas de lenguas orientales en los siglos XIII y XIV” Analecta sacra tarraconensia 
18 (1945): 17. 

'© Thid., p. 1405. 

'"" Coll, p. 85. 

'® Some historians of the Franciscan and Dominican missionary efforts, such as 
Jill Webster, state that Llull was a Franciscan tertiary. See Jill Webster, “Conversion 
and Co-existence,” p. 163. This fact is based on several passages in Llull’s Vita coae- 
tanea which state how one day in 1293, during Pentecost, Llull went to the Dominican 
church where a voice told him: “In this order you can be saved.” See Anthony 
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Language training also enabled the friars to preach to Jews and 
Mudejars, who by royal edict, were ordered to attend the sermons. 
The crown hoped that if the Mudejars and the Jews were exposed 
to the Christian principles, they would realize the falsity of their own 
beliefs and would then convert to Christianity. This policy, interest- 
ingly, dates from 1263. The date corresponds to a time when the 
Christian population was on its way to being solidly established. 
Although still outnumbered by Mudejars in cities such as Xativa, 
the royal effort to expand and consolidate the Christian presence in 
the urban centers of the south was well under way. After all, the 
acculturation process was much more effective in cities and towns, 
where Muslims, Christians and Jews came in contact on a daily basis. 
Xativa, for example, experienced a population growth which resulted 
in an expansion of its Christian sector. To accommodate a growing 
number of Christians, the Mudejars were relegated to one of the two 
neighborhoods that originally comprised the moreria. 

To ensure the success of the royal conversion program, King 
Jaume I ordered local Christian and Mudejar authorities, such as 
the amin and the sahzb al-medina, to welcome the friars whenever 
they arrived in the town to preach. Christian and Mudejar officials 
were required to induce Mudejars and Jews, “young as well as old, 
men and women” to listen to the friars.!? The king also ordered that 
those who refused to listen or to attend the sermons, should be pun- 
ished with a fine or otherwise.” 

It is interesting to note that the king addressed his order to the 
amin and the sahib al-madina. That the king would transmit his order 
through the amin is not surprising, since the amin was the Mudejar 


Bonner et al., Doctor Hluminatus: A Ramon Llull Reader (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1993): 25. Since the Dominicans did not grant Llull’s request to put on their 
habit, he decided to approach the Franciscans. As the Vita coaetanea states, the 
Franciscan “guardian agreed to give him [the habit] when he was nearer to death.” 
Bonner, p. 26. Other historians, such as Mark Johnston, stress the idea that Ramon 
Llull was not a Franciscan tertiary, but a layman. Johnston’s accute analysis of the 
license that King Jaume II granted Llull in 1299 to proselytize Jews and Muslims 
in the Crown of Aragon shows that the goal of the royal document was to empha- 
size to those who read it, Llull’s authority to teach, a fact that as a layman he had 
to prove. See Mark Johnston, “Ramon Llull and the Compulsory Evangelization 
of Jews and Muslims,” in Jberia and the Mediterranean World of the Middle Ages, Vol. I, 
Larry Simon, ed. (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1995): 25-26. See also Mark Johnston, “Ramon 
Llul’s Conversion to Penitence,” Mystics Quarterly 16 (1990): 179-192. 

'S Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 1350: “tam pueros quam 
senes, viros et mulieres.” 


°° Tbid., doc. 1350. 
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official in charge of collecting royal taxes in the aljamas. As such, the 
amin was the Mudejar official who maintained the closest contact with 
the crown. Furthermore, the amin, as in Xativa’s case, was appointed 
by the king and not internally appointed by the aljama. The same 
was true for the sahib al-madina, who in Xativa was also appointed by 
the crown. The king contacted this Mudejar authority for two reasons. 
First, as the police chief the sahzb al-madina had coercive power over 
the Mudejar community, which would be useful in imposing decrees 
on its members. Second, as the king probably foresaw, forcing 
Mudejars to listen to the friars preach Christian doctrine could result 
in some disturbances, which the sahib al-madina could restrain. 

Indeed, the friars’ sermons to Mudejars often ended in open con- 
frontation between Mudejars and Christians. ‘The king, aware of this 
possibility, ordered Mudejars and Jews to listen to the friars qui- 
etly.2! The king ordered extra precautions in the case of the Jews. 
A royal decree of August, 1263, just four days after the previous 
decree which forced Mudejars and Jews to listen to the sermons by 
the Mendicant friars, exempted Jews from listening to the sermons. 
The king allowed the Jews to stay within the perimeter of their call 
without having to leave it to attend the sermons.” This measure was 
intended to protect the personal safety of the Jews, since the friars 
were usually accompanied by a Christian crowd. 

Interestingly, there is no record of a similar provision for the Mude- 
jars. Why did the Jews receive such a privilege? Did Jews pressure 
the crown more than Mudejars did? Was the Jewish community 
stronger, or perhaps more cohesive, than the Mudejar? Was Christian 
animosity especially strong against Jews? The answer to the last ques- 
tion at least seems to be affirmative. Religious and economic factors 
made Jews less palatable to Christians. While Mudejars were perceived 
in Christian eyes as idolaters and followers of a false prophet, Jews 
were seen as the killers of Christ. In addition the kings of Aragon 
employed Jews in high positions of power and as tax collectors, which 
increased Christian animosity towards them. Dolors Bramon, citing 
Shneidman and Romano, argues that the Christian attitude towards 
Jews was not based on religion, but on the fact that Jews were “loyal 
agents of the crown, over which they exercised growing influence.”” 


*!' Tbid., doc. 1350. 

 Tbid., doc. 1363. 

8 Bramon, pp. 65-66: “agents Ileials de la Corona, sobre la qual exercien una 
influéncia creixent.” 
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The underlying Christian attitude towards Mudejars and Jews, 
however, did not differ much. Another factor, namely spatial segre- 
gation, might have contributed to the royal exemption granted to 
the Jews. If the friars preached in the houses of the Mendicant orders, 
the Mudejars did not have a long distance to travel to attend the 
sermons. In Xativa, the Franciscan church was located very close to 
the wall that separated the Mudejar and Christian quarters of town. 
Indeed, the Mudejars could penetrate the Christian walls through 
the gate of Saint Francis, next to which was the Franciscan friary. 

The situation was not the same for the Jews of Xativa. Their call 
or neighborhood, was located at the base of Mount Vernissa, in the 
area between the city walls and the main church of Santa Maria. 
Thus, their neighborhood was not as removed from the Christian 
section of town as the moreria was. Consequently, Jews lived in closer 
contact with their Christian neighbors, at least in terms of physical 
location. ‘To attend any sermon by the Mendicant friars, Jews would 
have had to walk through the Christian city for a longer distance 
than their Mudejar counterparts, which left them more exposed to 
Christian attack. 

The crown hoped that the outcome of the preaching would be 
massive conversions to Christianity. The king, however, was well 
aware of the potential problems involved in the process. King Jaume 
I made provisions to facilitate conversion. He wanted to protect con- 
verts from any harm they might receive after conversion.” In fact, 
the crown specifically included in some cartas-pueblas, such as the one 
for Vall d’Ux6 in 1250, a prohibition that converts could not remain 
in the Mudejar quarter without the approval of the Mudejar com- 
munity.” This was a wise measure, since conversion could not be wel- 
comed at either end of the spectrum—that is, neither by the Mudejar 
community the convert abandoned, nor by the one he joined, the 
Christians. Moreover, converts were not more exempt from fiscal 
abuse after their conversion than they were before it. Indeed, con- 
verts became an easy target during times of conflict. On October 
11, 1276, King Pere III granted several Mudejar converts who used 
to live in the Valencian towns of Sollana, Almussafes and Benifaid, 
the privilege to return to their place of origin and to stay there safe 
with their property.*° As the incident indicates, the converts had 


* Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 1350. 
> Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 8. 
6 Tbid., doc. 60. 
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been assaulted by older Christians, who still considered them to be 
Muslims. 

In addition to animosity from Christians and Mudejars alike, con- 
verts also faced financial difficulties. To alleviate the situation, the 
king ordered that converts could keep their property, both real estate 
as well as movables, and hold them as the Christians did.?’ It is 
interesting that in the case of Xativa, this provision contradicted a 
previous one established in the 1252 carta-puebla. In the local law, 
the crown clearly stated that those Mudejars who converted to 
Christianity were allowed to keep their movables; but their real estate 
property belonged to the king, who could grant it to Mudejars, and 
not to Christians.*® With his later and more benevolent policy the 
king attempted to help the converts who, after abandoning their real 
estate, must have encountered serious financial difficulties. 

The king also made provisions to deal with another potential prob- 
lem associated with the Mendicant preaching program. There was 
the likelihood that some Mudejars would convert to Christianity for 
opportunistic reasons. In such cases, the king ordered, the converts 
should be considered renegades and should be punished severely with 
a fine or otherwise, so they would not dare to do it again.*? Though 
there is no documentation for this period about the friars ever preach- 
ing to the Mudejar and Jewish communities of Xativa, such preach- 
ing was very likely, considering the importance of Xativa as an 
administrative center and the fact that the Mendicant orders had 
important houses in Xativa. 

Despite the friars’ efforts to convert Mudejars, the mass conver- 
sion that the crown had envisioned did not occur. Burns points out 
that “the dream of conversion” in the kingdom of Valencia failed 
to achieve its ambitious goals. The projected number of converts for 
the major cities of the kingdom of Valencia did not become a real- 
ity because, according to Burns, the program of conversion “could 
not survive the harsh realities, for it rested on uniform foundations- 
that Muslims stood at the brink of conversion, that their savants 
could scarcely credit Islamic beliefs, and that key princes inclined 
toward Christianity.”*° For Xativa indeed, there is no direct docu- 


*7 Huici Miranda and Cabanes Pecourt, Documentos, doc. 1350. 
8 Tbid., doc. 587. 

° Tbid., doc. 1350. 

Burns, “Christian-Islamic Confrontation,” p. 1434. 
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mentary evidence from this period of individual Muslims converting 
to Christianity. We only learn indirectly from a document from 
August, 1270, that a Mudejar woman of Xativa had converted to 
Christianity. In this instance, the king informed the bailiff of Xativa 
that “I gave with this letter of mine a hundred regalian sous to 
Mascharosa, a Christian woman, mother of GCaat de ‘Tovicino, to be 
received throughout her life.’’*! 

This document is very interesting for several reasons. First of all, 
Mascharosa is not a typical Christian name. Even the notary who 
drafted the document felt it necessary to specify that she was Christian 
in order to clarify her name, as well as any confusion that could 
arise, since her son’s name indicates that he was a Muslim. Second, 
this document poses the question of why the king would pay this 
woman, perhaps a convert to Christianity, the large sum of one hun- 
dred sous annually. And, also, why do we learn about her son’s 
name? The amount of money involved clearly indicates that she 
came from a high social group. Mascharosa’s case proves that con- 
version occurred in all sectors of society, including those well-off; 
and it is even more interesting to speculate about the reasons for 
conversion. Perhaps the fact that her son’s name appears in the doc- 
ument indicates that he was a prominent or at least well-known 
figure within the aljama of Xativa. 

Another interesting aspect of this document is that the king ordered 
that the one hundred sous, which Mascharosa was to receive annu- 
ally from the crown, should be derived from the rent the crown col- 
lected from the Mudejar raval of Xativa.*? That the money also had 
its origin in the moreria of Xativa indicates Mascharosa’s connection 
to the Mudejar quarter of Xativa, where she most likely resided be- 
fore she converted. 

In theory, after conversion, Mascharosa would have left the more- 
ria of Xativa, where she would no longer be accepted by other 
Mudejars. Mudejars saw converts to Christianity as a threat to the 
survival of their identity and community, since recent converts to 
Christianity could attract other Mudejars toward conversion to 
Christianity. The carta-puebla, as we saw above, stipulated that the 
only property she would have been allowed to keep after abandoning 


3! A.C.A., Reg. 16, fol. 208r: “nos dedisse cum presente carta nostra Mascharose, 
Cristiane, matri de Gaat de Tevicino. C. solidos regalium in vita sua habendos.” 


® A.C.A., Reg. 16, fol. 208r. 
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the moreria would have been her personal goods and movables.** Thus 
any real estate that she owned in the moreria would be left behind 
and given to other Mudejars. The king, however, in order to facil- 
itate conversion, might have allowed her to receive some benefit by 
granting her an annual sum for life. After all, she still had a son 
who lived in the moreria, and who kept and exploited their property 
there. There is even another possible explanation: Mascharosa did 
not leave the moreria of Xativa, but remained there with her son and 
any other family she had. Moving out of the morena of Xativa implied 
breaking the family apart, especially since Mascharosa’s son did not 
convert to Christianity and resided in the moreria of Xativa.** 

Such a provision certainly facilitated the survival of the neophyte. 
Mainstream Christians did not welcome new Christians with open 
arms. Rather, neophytes were seen as an easy target for abuse. This 
explains why in October, 1276 Pere the Great ordered the officials 
in the kingdom of Valencia that recent converts had the same rights 
over their property as the other Christians did.*” These provisions 
became necessary after an increasing number of converts began to 
complain to the king about the abuse they were subjected to by their 
new coreligionists. It might also mean that the number of converts 
was growing at this time, or was expected to grow after the Mudejar 
revolt of 1276 was completely suppressed. 

Conversion, however, did not necessarily occur always from the 
minority to the dominant religion. Interestingly, in Xativa there 1s 
evidence of at least one Christian who converted to Islam, thus 
becoming a renegade. On August 1, 1269, King Jaume I nullified 
the will of a Christian woman, Bernarda d’Alila, who had left all 
her property to her son. ‘The king disinherited Bernarda’s son because 
he had become a Muslim. Since Bernarda had stipulated in her will 
that, in case she died without any other children, her property should 


*° Ferrer i Mallol shows that local officials did not always follow the provisions 
that allowed converts to keep all their goods. This practice discouraged some 
Mudejars from converting to Christianity. Consequently, the king had to remind 
his subjects several times that converts were allowed to keep all their property. See 
Ferrer i Mallol, Els sarrains, pp. 68-72. 

** There is evidence of converts who continued residing in the Mudejar quarters 
of their town. One such group was found in the moreria of the city of Valencia, 
when it was attacked in 1275. See Robert Burns, “Journey from Islam: Incipient 
Cultural Transition in the Conquered Kingdom of Valencia (1240—1280)” Speculum 
35 (1960): 337-356. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 38, fol. 72r. 
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be dedicated to the well being of her soul, the king gave it to the 
Friars of the Sack to help them build their convent in Xativa.*® The 
king’s actions were in accordance with the law codes, which estab- 
lished that a parent could disinherit a son for committing heresy or 
becoming a renegade, as Bernarda’s son did. Conversion to Islam 
was a serious offense. The law code for the kingdom of Valencia, 
the Furs, established also that a renegade should be burned alive.*’ 

These interesting cases, which appear sporadically in the registers, 
are the result of the contact that occurred among the different reli- 
gious groups despite royal policies and social conventions established 
by the members of the minority groups themselves. In 1263 this was 
the case of a Jew from Xativa, Gulema Abin Culana, who was found 
by the justiciar of Xativa with “the convert Maria” in the real or 
country place of his brother.** They were both accused of having 
carnal contact, to which they confessed. Although the document does 
not clearly state so, it is likely that Maria had converted from Juda- 
ism to Christianity. Perhaps Culema and Maria had maintained rela- 
tions before she converted to Christianity and now continued to see 
each other after her conversion. Another possibility is that the couple 
had become involved after she converted to Christianity. In any case, 
aware of the implications of their act, the couple chose to meet in 
a remote location in the countryside. 

Cases involving carnal contact between members of different reli- 
gions usually incurred stiff penalties for both parties involved. However, 
in this case Gulema did not face any civil or criminal punishment. 
Culema and his brother, who seems to have been liable also for the 
crime since the couple were found in his real, avoided physical pun- 
ishment by paying 5,000 sous.’ The large penalty paid, as well as 
the fact that Gulema’s brother had a country residence, indicate that 
Culema and his brother enjoyed a privileged economic situation. 
Moreover, perhaps Culema’s brother Ismael held a position of power 
within the Jewish community of Xativa. 

Neither Jews nor Mudejars welcomed converts to Christianity 
because they represented a threat to the survival of the community. 


% A.C.A., Reg. 16, fol. 185v. 

37 As in many cases of conversion or apostasy, we only learn about them by 
chance, when an element of property or fiscal account is involved. Thus it is very 
difficult to determine the exact number of converts. 

8 Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 460. 

% Tbid., doc. 460. 
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The ties to the community in which one lived before converting to 
another religion, however, were not so easy to break. This might 
have been the case between Mascharosa and her son, who was still 
a Muslim, or Gulema a Jew, and the convert Maria, who most likely 
kept ties to her former Jewish coreligionist, from which her connection 
to Culema probably emerged. In most cases, however, the convert 
was alienated from his former community and regarded with hostility. 
This was the case of Bernarda and her son, who converted to Islam. 

To survive and preserve their Islamic identity, the Mudejars of 
Xativa needed to act as a united front against increased Christian 
pressure. Intense communal feeling after the Christian conquest, 
under the leadership of figures such as the qadi, helped the Mudejars 
preserve their identity. Their religious affiliation was an essential 
component of their identity. The lack of massive conversions to 
Christianity shows that the Mudejars of Xativa preserved their Islamic 
identity despite outside pressure. Contributing to this was the fact 
that the former ruling dynasty of Xativa, the Banu Isa, remained 
politically strong in nearby Montesa. Moreover, Ibn Isa still main- 
tained close economic ties with the Mudejars of Xativa through prop- 
erty which he held in Xativa and its Awuerta. 

In addition to the presence of their former rulers, the Mudejars 
of Xativa maintained close economic and cultural ties with other 
Mudejars in the kingdom of Valencia as well as Muslims from 
Granada. As a strategically located geographic and commercial cen- 
ter, Xativa attracted a large number of Muslim merchants from the 
south. The economic ties with Granada made the Mudejar com- 
munity of Xativa a prosperous one. At the same time, Granadan 
merchants brought to Xativa news of political, religious and social 
events that took place in the Muslim south. ‘These contacts prevented 
the Mudejars of Xativa from becoming an isolated group and helped 
foster resistance to Christian pressure. 


Violent Confrontation 


Contact with Granada made the Christians question the Mudejars’ 
loyalty. Indeed, the two communities became involved in violent con- 
frontations several times. On some occasions, violence was instigated 
by Christian mobs, while in others the Mudejars themselves launched 
it. While the crown protected the Mudejars as valuable subjects, the 
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Christian populace, especially in urban centers, saw them as an alien 
group and a source of economic competition. The Christian attacks 
on Mudejars in the kingdom of Valencia in late 1275 or early 1276 
are a prime example of the tension that existed between the Christian 
population and the Mudejars.*” The riots might have been caused 
by several factors. First, some Christians from the city of Valencia 
destroyed the houses of two notables. Second, Miquel Peris, a knight, 
plundered Mudejar settlements in the kingdom of Valencia.*! Neither 
cause was directly connected to or instigated by the Mudejars. 

The attacks on Mudejars and their property spread over a large 
area of the kingdom of Valencia. The rioting was concentrated in 
the central and northern parts of the kingdom, rather than in the 
southernmost part or frontier area.” For example, there is no specific 
evidence of any Christian attacks on Mudejars from Xativa or their 
property. The lack of violence against the Mudejars of the southern 
half of the kingdom of Valencia was due probably to the fact that 
the northern areas were more settled and stable than the southern, 
where Mudejars still outnumbered Christians in towns, and even 
more so in the countryside. Moreover, the king made Xativa his 
headquarters for fighting the Mudejar revolt that followed these 
events. A strong Christian military presence most likely discouraged 
any Christian mob from attacking the local Mudejars. 

In the areas affected by the riots, Christian attacks did not only 
concentrate on property owned by the Mudejars, but also on the 
Mudejars themselves, who sometimes were enslaved. The fact that 
the violent actions of Christian mobs spread fast and that the Mudejars 
were made the prime recipients of Christian anger illustrates that 
Christians regarded Mudejars as outsiders. Christians made Mudejars 
the scapegoats for any Christian political or socio-economic prob- 
lem. Although these two societies existed side by side, the animos- 
ity that existed between them resurfaced in times of social tension. 

However, David Nirenberg, who studies the relationship between 
Mudejars, Christians and Jews in the crown of Aragon, disagrees 
with the idea that mob attacks on non-Christian groups exposed the 


© Tt is hard to determine the specific dates for these events. Therefore, Burns 
provides an approximate chronology by placing the assaults on Mudejars in late 
1275 or early 1276. See Robert Burns, “Social Riots on the Christian-Moslem 
Frontier: Thirteenth Century Valencia,” American Historical Review 66 (1961): 383. 

" Tbid., p. 396. 

© Ibid., pp. 384-385. 
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deep division that existed between these religious groups. He con- 
cludes that Christian attacks on Jews were not a sign of a deep 
hatred which existed among Christians toward Jews. For Nirenberg, 
Christian violence against Jews was primarily ritualistic. Therefore, 
instead of undermining the foundations of Jewish life, these Christian 
attacks served to reaffirm them.” 

Nirenberg is correct in pointing out that most attacks on Jews by 
Christian mobs occurred mainly on Good Friday. ‘This was the case 
in Xativa, where in 1268 the king ordered the local officials to pro- 
tect the Jews and their property, especially on Good Friday. The 
king ordered the Christian authorities to close down a specific tower 
“so that no one would be able to throw rocks from it to the houses 
of the aforementioned Jews.”** The document specifies that special 
care was to be taken to protect the Jews after the celebration of 
mass on Good Friday; this was a time when Christians were reminded 
of the passion and death of Jesus Christ and the Jewish involvement 
in it. The document orders local Christian authorities to assign a 
man to the entrance of the said tower to guard it. The custodian’s 
mission, interestingly, was to guard the gate, “so that no male teenager 
or anyone else would be able to enter.”* The allusion to youth is 
not surprising, since they seem to have been involved in other attacks 
on Jewish quarters, as well as on morerias. In any event, however, 
Christian mob attacks such as those of 1275 increased in the four- 
teenth century and paralleled the socio-economic crisis that affected 
the crown of Aragon.*® 

In the thirteenth century, however, the Mudejars did not remain 
as passive observers of Christian attack or abuse. The so-called gen- 
eration of the conquest fiercely opposed Christian rule and oppres- 
sion. Thus, during the reign of King Jaume I the Mudejars rose up 
in arms several times against their new Christian ruler. The first 
Mudejar revolt took place shortly after the Christian conquest of 
Xativa. The central figure of this Mudejar revolt was Abu Abd ‘Allah 
Muhammad b. Hudayl, known as al-Azraq, who controlled the ter- 


See David Nirenberg, Communities of Violence: Persecution of Minorities in the Middle 
Ages. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996). 

“ A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 95v: “ita quod de dicta turre non possit aliquis iacere 
lapides in domibus Iudeorum predictorum.” 

® A.C.A., Reg. 15, fol. 95v: “ne aliquis puer vel alius possit intrare.” 

*® The most violent and widespread attacks on non-Christians were the pogroms 


of 1391. 
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ritory around Pego and the valleys of Alcala and Gallinera.*’ In 
1245, al-Azraq signed a treaty with King Jaume I, in which he 
acknowledged the loss of Pop and 'Tarbena, while keeping the cas- 
tle of Alcala and others in the area for three years. Burns argues 
that this treaty was a truce between King Jaume I and al-Azraq. 
According to Burns, King Jaume I needed to tend to other domes- 
tic issues and could not confront the Muslim rebel. Thus, this treaty 
broke the crusade against al-Azraq into two: the campaigns of 1245 
and those extending from 1247 until 1258.8 

In 1245, the main area of revolt centered around al-Azraq’s pos- 
sessions, located south of Xativa. In 1247, there was trouble between 
the king and al-Azraq again, since the Mudejar rebel broke the truce 
of 1245. While Ibn Isa was still in Xativa, al-Azraq captured the 
castles of Gallinera, Serra and Pego. King Jaume I immediately trav- 
eled to the kingdom of Valencia to control the revolt. There is no 
clear indication that the Mudejars of Xativa participated actively in 
this revolt, which lasted for a decade. However, King Jaume I com- 
plained that the delegation of Mudejars from Xativa, headed by the 
gad, which visited him in Valencia, seemed rather happy when he 
complained about the trouble that al-Azraq was causing him. King 
Jaume I and his wife noted that the Mudejars of Xativa did not 
offer the crown any help in the fight against al-Azraq.*° Thus, although 
the Mudejars of Xativa did not openly revolt against King Jaume 
I, they did nothing to stop the uprising. The Mudejars of Xativa 
watched the events quietly; they saw in this war an opportunity to 
regain control of the town. 

Aware of Xativa’s importance, the king fortified the area around 
Xativa against possible Mudejar attack. When he ordered to garri- 
son all the castles in the kingdom of Valencia, he specified: “that 1s, 
Xativa and the others.”*’ Indeed, the king left the castle of Xativa 
under the control of the powerful Guillem de Montcada. There was 
a garrison of sixty knights and men at arms.°*! Moreover, King Jaume 
I ordered 400 knights from his realms to gather in Xativa, in front 
of the church of Santa Maria. The king chose Xativa because of its 


’ This area includes the mountainous area of the southern part of the modern 
province of Valencia and the northern part of the modern province of Alacant. 

* Robert Burns, Moros, cristians i jueus, p. 377. 

® Jaume I, Libre dels feyts, chapter 362. 

” [bid., chapter 365: “co és Xativa e els altres.” 

| Thid., chapter 367. 
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strategic importance. Xativa, with its strong natural defenses pro- 
tected the Valencian plateau located to the north, which was much 
more difficult to defend. 

The large Christian army assembled in Xativa deterred the local 
Mudegjars from open involvement in the revolt. As the king indicated 
in his autobiography, however, the Mudejars of Xativa did not stay 
entirely out of the war. In 1247, infuriated by the revolt, the king 
ordered the expulsion of all the Mudejars in the kingdom of Valencia, 
including those from Xativa, where Ibn Isa still resided. ‘To avoid 
expulsion, the Mudejars of Xativa, as the king recorded in the royal 
memortrs, said “that they would give us one hundred thousand besants 
in taxes every year.” The king refused the offer and many Mudejars 
from Xativa left the kingdom of Valencia. Shortly after this law was 
enacted, in January 1248, Ibn Isa, the Muslim ruler of Xativa, moved 
to his new residence in Montesa. 

The king’s order to expel the Mudejars of the kingdom of Valencia 
did not yield the expected results. As is well known, despite the king’s 
rhetoric, not many Mudejars left the kingdom of Valencia. Moreover, 
the king’s problems with al-Azraq and Mudejar opposition did not 
end quickly, but lingered until 1258, when Al-Azraq went into exile. 
It is interesting to note that in 1255, during the revolt, “those who 
did not fight or could not be captured left the land, and all of them 
went to Montesa, so that sixty thousand men of arms, except women 
and children, gathered there.”? Although Montesa, under the con- 
trol of the Banu Isa, did not openly revolt against the crown, it 
served as a focal poimt of Mudejar resistance. ‘This must have affected 
the relationship between the king and Ibn Isa. In 1259, the king 
granted Ibn Isa several privileges, among them the right to populate 
the alqueria of Ayacor, near Xativa, as a gesture to reestablish peace 
among the two leaders, and to ensure Ibn Isa’s fidelity to the crown.” 

In 1275, the Mudejars of the kingdom of Valencia revolted once 
again against the crown. The causes of this revolt were both inter- 
nal and external. As it was explained above, in 1275, the adven- 
turer Miquel Peris assaulted several morerias in the kingdom of Valencia. 


* Tbid., chapter 368: “que ens darien cascun any cent milia besants de renda.” 

% Tbid., chapter 368: “aquells que non combatien ni els podien pendre eixien-se 
de la terra, e anaven-se’n a Montesa tots, si que bé se n’hi ajustaren seixanta milia 
homens d’armes, menys de les fembres e dels infants.” 

** Burns, Diplomatarium, doc. 252. 
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This episode marked the beginning of widespread Christian attacks 
on the Mudejars in the central part of the kingdom of Valencia. 
Although the relationship between the Christian riots and the Mudejar 
revolt of 1276 is not entirely clear, they appeared to be tied together 
to the king. On December 13, 1275, King Jaume ordered many 
Christian knights to come to Xativa prepared to fight, since “many 
Christians and Saracens of our kingdom rose up [against us] and 
did injury to our land.”» 

Whether the connection between the Christian violence of 1275 
and the Mudejar uprising of 1276 existed or not, the Christian attacks 
on Mudejars took place at a time when the Mudejars seemed to be 
on the verge of receiving military help from the rulers of Granada 
and the Marinids of Morocco. In their minds, Christians would have 
interpreted such a military operation as a great potential threat to 
the safety of their newly conquered lands. Indeed, in early 1275, 
Muhammad II of Granada requested the military assistance of the 
Marinid rulers of Morocco against Alfonso X of Castilla. The first 
Marinid troops arrived in May, 1275, and their leader, Abu Yusuf, 
did so two months later. Incursions from North Africa provided more 
than simple military strength to Islamic rulers in Spain; they offered 
Granada moral support and ensured the survival of the Nasrid king- 
dom.*° To the Mudejars of the kingdom of Valencia, news of the 
Marinid invasion and their incursion into Valencian territory pro- 
vided hope of recovering the territory that they had lost recently to 
the Christians. At the same time, the potential for Mudejar unrest 
caused panic on some Christian settlers, who opted for leaving their 
newly acquired possessions in the southern part of the kingdom of 
Valencia. In Cocentaina, for example, the town jurats or councilors 
forbade the Christian population from spreading the word that there 
was a war in the kingdom of Valencia under penalty of arrest.”’ 


°°” A.C.A,, Reg. 23, fol. 43v: “plures Christiani et Sarraceni regni nostri Valencie 
insurexerunt et malum fecerunt terre nostre.” 

°° Since the taifa period, when the balance of power between Christians and 
Muslims in Spain began to shift, Andalusis and later Mudejars appealed to their 
counterparts in North Africa. Indeed, Moroccan military assistance to the Andalusis 
from both the Murabitun and the Muwahiddun in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies respectively temporarily halted earlier Christian advances. Diplomacy was a 
very powerful weapon at this tme. The rulers of the kingdom of Granada were 
masters in diplomacy. Indeed, the political role that these rulers played in Spain 
and North Africa greatly contributed to the survival of the Granadan state until 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

°? Garcia Oliver, p. 20. 
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To fight the revolt, King Jaume I gathered his forces in Xativa, 
where he established his headquarters. This was a natural choice 
since, once again, the bulk of the revolt affected the territories of 
the frontier, in the area immediately south of Xativa. Thus from 
Xativa the king was able to direct the operations and send forces 
to the south, to places that were under attack by cavalry from 
Granada, and to places that had joined the revolt. 

Once again, King Jaume I had to face al-Azraq, who returned 
from his exile. Although he was not the leader of this uprising, he 
took an active role in it. This, however, was the last time that al- 
Azraq rose up against the crown. The Mudejar leader was killed 
near Alcoi. King Jaume I stayed in Xativa until very shortly before 
he died in Valencia. Indeed while in Alzira, and already very sick, 
King Jaume ordered his son Pere to go to Xativa with his forces 
“to establish a frontier line with the Muslims.”°* 

As was the case in 1247, there is no record that the Mudejars of 
Xativa actively participated in the revolt. The fact that the king 
established his headquarters in town once again acted as a deter- 
rent factor. The king made sure that the castle of Xativa was well 
garrisoned. On December 15, 1275 King Jaume I ordered the alcaldes 
of several castles, among them Xativa, to garrison them.” A docu- 
ment from April, 1276 provides clear indication that the Mudejars 
of Xativa were not involved in the revolt. At that time, the king 
stated that no one should harm the Mudejars of the raval of Xativa, 
nor interestingly those of Montesa and Vallada, since they were at 
peace with the crown. 

Xativa, however, was in the area of the revolt and the king took 
extra precautions to keep it under control. On March 4, 1276, the 
king ordered the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia below the Xuquer 
River to forbid Mudejars from going up to any fortress or castle, 
but to remain in the lowlands.°' This measure was intended to pre- 
vent the Mudejars in the area from taking up arms in the local hills. 
The king also forbade the Mudejars to buy provisions and take them 
to any area other than where they lived.” Both restrictions ques- 


8 Jaume I, Lhbre dels feyts, chapter 560: “per tenir frontera als moros.” 
°°” A.C.A., Reg. 23, fol. 42v. 
° A.C.A., Reg. 23, fol. 68v. 
S| A.C.A., Reg. 23, fol. 35v. 
® A.C.A., Reg. 23, fol. 35v. 
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tioned the loyalty of those Mudejars who were not in open revolt, 
who were considered to be a potential fifth column. 

The same document warned the Christians of several towns, among 
which was Xativa, to remain inside the walls.°? Xativa was included 
in the list because the risk of an incursion from Granada was high. 
In March, 1276, the widely feared Granadan cavalry was in the 
nearby Vall d’Albaida, on their way to help the Mudejars of Beniopa, 
who were under Christian siege.°t As was always the case in any 
military invasion from Granada, there was the possibility of local 
Mudejars joining the invading troops. 

Despite the fact that the Banu Isa did not openly revolt against 
the crown during the major Mudejar revolts, they represented a risk 
to the crown. The Banu Isa, as lords of Montesa and Vallada, were 
de facto an Islamic principality, albeit a small one, in an area scarcely 
populated by Christians, close to the frontier, and thus open to inva- 
sion. The fame and status that the Banu Isa enjoyed as the power- 
ful rulers of Xativa were still alive. Their stronghold at Montesa 
acted as a powerful magnet in times of revolt, moreover, where 
rebels took refuge. 

Thus, the crown made plans to acquire the castle of Montesa 
from the Banu Isa in order to neutralize the power of the dynasty. 
King Jaume I waited for the perfect opportunity to act. Muhammad 
ibn Isa died in the early 1270s. He was succeeded by his vizier and 
son Abu Bakr b. Yahya b. Isa. Shortly after Abu Bakr came to 
power, in 1273, King Jaume I began to request that the castle of 
Montesa be turned over to the crown. The demands might indicate 
that King Jaume I had granted the castle of Montesa to Muhammad 
ibn Isa, and thus, after his death, it had to be returned to the crown. 
In any case, the change of ruler might have provided a perfect 
opportunity for the Christian king to intervene. In December, 1273, 
King Jaume I, referring to a previous document drawn between him 
and Abu Bakr, granted the latter a moratorium of a year to sur- 


render the castle of Montesa and the town of Vallada.® However, 


8 A.C.A., Reg. 23, fol. 35v. 

% Jaume I, Llibre dels feyts, chapter 558. 

° The number of Mudejars who joined the invading Granadan forces was usu- 
ally high. In some cases, entire Mudejar communities joined the Granadans. After 
each Granadan invasion, the king granted pardons to the Mudejars who had defected, 
allowing them to return to their houses and to recover their property. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 82v. 
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by that time, Abu Bakr had already lost the town of Vallada, since 
on June 15, 1273, the king granted it to a Christian together with 
one thousand sous from the taxes that the crown collected from the 
moreria of Xativa.°’ 

Abu Bakr did not release the castle of Montesa to the crown eas- 
ily. Indeed, the political context, which included a combined Granadan 
and Marinid attack on Castilla, probably encouraged him to resist 
Christian demands. Thus, in March, 1275 King Jaume I once again 
asked Abu Bakr to surrender the castle of Montesa. Abu Bakr was 
able to retain the castle and obtained a two-year moratorium, thanks 
to the intervention of the vizier of Murcia.” 

The Mudejar revolt in the kingdom of Valencia provided Abu 
Bakr with a little extra time to hold on to his possessions. Abu Bakr 
did not participate actively in the military conflict, although his role 
was similar to the one he had played in the previous Mudejar uprising. 
In October of 1276 the new king Pere HI granted permission to the 
Mudejars of Montesa and other parts of the kingdom of Valencia 
to leave his territory by sea. Once again, many Mudejars from the 
kingdom of Valencia had gathered in Montesa, which was a natural 
choice because of its location on the southern frontier.” In early 
1277, however, once King Pere III began to control the areas that 
had revolted against the crown, he concentrated on recovering 
Montesa. After a fierce confrontation that lasted two-and-a-half 
months, Montesa fell to King Pere HI on 29 September, 1277. In 
June 1278 Abu Bakr left the kingdom of Valencia, while the Mudejars 
of Montesa were sold as slaves.’' With his departure, the Mudejars 
of Xativa lost their connection with the powerful Banu Isa. According 


7 A.C.A., Reg. 19, fol. 35v. 

% A.C.A., Reg. 20, fol. 233v. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 20, fol. 257v. Burns, based on several documents, attempted to 
reconstruct the name of the wazir of Murcia and concluded that this figure could 
be either Ibn Waddah or Ibn Hudayl. (See Burns, L’slam sota els croats, vol. 2, pp. 
101-102). 

It is important to note the fact that Abu Bakr appealed to and received assis- 
tance from another Muslim, a Mudejar subject to Castilla. No military force was 
needed, and the situation was resolved through diplomacy. Abu Bakr b. Isa was 
still seen as a powerful Muslim ruler and was respected as such by other Muslims. 
King Jaume I, alarmed by the news of an imminent Marinid invasion, could not 
afford a fight on another front. Moreover, this is an example of the role that diplo- 
macy played in keeping the balance between Christians and Mudejars in late 
medieval Spain. 

” A.G.A., Reg. 38, fol. 72v. 

” Burns, L’Islam sota els croats, vol. 2, pp. 105-107. 
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to Burns, for Mudejar Xativa, “the fall of its dynasty at the castle 
of Montesa, in a major papal crusade to subdue the greatest of Va- 
lencia’s Mudejar revolts in 1276-1278, might be considered the true 
surrender of Jativa’s Muslim community in its essential structure.”” 
The fight over the control of Montesa, as well as the two major 
Mudejar revolts, indicate that until 1276, Mudejar opposition to 
Christian rule was a permanent feature that resurfaced at certain 
times under the leadership of such rebels as al-Azraq. The follow- 
ing example, cited by Burns, illustrates the extent of the problem. 


In La Vall de Laguar there was a castle, which may have been the 
same as the castle of Fleix today. When King Jaume finally recovered 
it from the rebel al-Azraq more than a decade later, he granted its 
custody and rent to Carrds as the bailiff. It proved to be a military 
obstacle that posed difficulties to Jaume’s son Pere, when he was sup- 
pressing the Mudejar revolt of 1276. After the war Pere ordered: 
“destroy that castle and have it demolished.”” 


King Pere HI’s order to destroy and demolish the castle of Fleix 
describes his policy towards Mudejars. According to Burns, “there 
is no discernible difference between the basic attitudes under James 
and under Peter.”’* It is true that in 1276, when King Pere HI came 
to the throne, the situation of the Mudejars of Xativa did not change 
considerably on the surface. As was customary, King Pere II re- 
confirmed the privileges that the Mudejars of Xativa had enjoyed 
under his father. However, the measures that he enforced after the 
suppression of the Mudejar revolt made a strong impact on the life 
of the Mudejars of Xativa. In 1276, according to the chronicler 
Muntaner “one could say that the said Infant Pere conquered the 
kingdom of Valencia again.”” To avoid any future Mudejar upris- 
ings, King Pere III began a skillful policy that effectively undermined 


”? Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 120. 

™® Burns, Moros, cristians i jueus, p. 374: “A la Vall de Laguar hi havia un castell, 
potser avui el mateix que el castell de Fleix. Quan finalment En Jaume el va reco- 
brar del rebel al-Azraq més d’una década després, en va donar la custodia 1 les 
rendes a Carros en tant que batlle. Va demostrar que era un obstacle militar 
suficient per a posar dificultats al fill d’En Jaume, Pere, quan apagava la revolta 
mudejar del 1276; després de la victoria En Pere va manar ‘que destruiu aquell 
castell i feu que siga derruit.’” 

™ Tbid., p. 395. 

> Ramon Muntaner, Crénica, Marina Gusta, editor (Barcelona: Edicions 62, 1979): 
chapter 11: “hom pot ben dir que el dit senyor infant En Pere conqués partida 
del regne, altra vegada, de Valéncia.” 
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Mudejar power.” The emigration of Mudejars from Xativa after the 
1276 revolt, the expulsion of the Banu Isa from nearby Montesa, as 
well as the dispersion and relocation of entire Mudejar communi- 
ties, seriously affected the strength and vitality of the Mudejar com- 
munity of Xativa. 


Conclusion 


Following the Christian conquest, many Mudejars of Xativa chose 
to depart the town. The ruling class settled in Montesa with Ibn 
Isa. Other Mudejars from Xativa emigrated to Granada and North 
Africa. Many others decided to remain in Xativa. ‘This group included 
poor Mudejars as well as some Mudejars with means, such as the 
Alfanequi family, who saw in the Christian conquest an opportunity 
to improve their status in the Mudejar community. 

Life for those Mudejars who stayed in Xativa did not remain 
unchanged. The acculturative process began immediately after the 
Christian conquest and increased in the 1260s and 1270s, following 
a rise in the number of Christian settlers in Xativa. Demographic 
pressure resulted in the relocation of the Mudejars of Xativa to the 
raval de Sant Joan, where they had to build a new mosque in 1273. 
Although the royal privilege that allowed the Mudejars of Xativa to 
practice Islam was still in place, the Mudejars began to feel pres- 
sure to convert to Christianity. Increased contact with Christians and 
a royal campaign to foment conversion, however, did not prove very 
successful among the Mudejars of Xativa. 

Moreover, the Mudejars of Xativa did not remain passive sub- 
jects of the acculturative process. Although not directly involved in 
the Mudejar revolts in the kingdom of Valencia in 1247 and 1275, 
the Mudejars of Xativa tacitly approved of the uprisings. On both 
occasions, the crown made Xativa the center of military operations, 
thus preventing any Mudejar insurrection there. Nonetheless, as King 


76 


Harvey, p. 124. According to Harvey, “what we can perceive by stepping back 
and ignoring the detail is that the policy of the victors was at first to hold and 
occupy only a small number of important centers, leaving some towns and wide 
tracts of countryside in the hands of Mudejar lords, who enjoyed a considerable 
measure of autonomy and often lived in considerable pomp. This state of affairs 
continued until about the time of James’ death. Peter implemented the second stage 
of the Aragonese-Catalan takeover of the kingdom.” 
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Jaume I noted in his memoirs, the Mudejars of Xativa did not offer 
any assistance to the crown. The revolt of 1276 was the last Mudejar 
revolt. Stricter measures imposed on the Mudejars by King Pere HI 
after the 1276 revolt, as well as the departure of the Banu Isa from 
Montesa and increased political tension with Granada deeply affected 


the Mudejar community of Xativa in the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries. 
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TROUBLED TIMES: THE AFTERMATH 
OF THE MUDEJAR REVOLT, GRANADAN INVASIONS 
AND MUDEJAR EMIGRATION, 1276 TO 1327 


Introduction 


For the kingdom of Valencia, the year 1276 marked more than a 
simple change of rulers. King Pere HI came to the throne at a time 
when the Mudejar revolt was still undermining Christian control of 
the kingdom of Valencia. Even after its repression, the consequences 
of this uprising were to plague the Mudejar communities of the king- 
dom of Valencia, including Xativa, for many years to come. Following 
the 1276 revolt, many Mudejars left the kingdom of Valencia for 
Granada or North Africa. ‘This resulted in the depopulation of many 
morerias. A skillful repopulation campaign undertaken by the crown 
was not able to repair the damage that the Mudejar communities 
suffered after the 1276 revolt. Moreover, the constant threat of Islamic 
invasion, which materialized in the form of Granadan incursions sev- 
eral times during the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries 
provided additional opportunities for the Mudejars of the kingdom 
of Valencia to flee to Granada with the invading forces. Thus, 
repeated Mudejar emigration left many communities, and especially 
Xativa, depopulated and impoverished. 

The Mudejars of Xativa were no exception to these conditions. 
The largest and most prosperous Mudejar aljama in the kingdom of 
Valencia saw its population decrease to alarming levels in 1287. This 
process was compounded by an impoverishment of its members that 
lasted through the reigns of King Pere III, Alfons I and Jaume IL.’ 


' Pere IH ruled from 1276 to 1285; Alfons HI ruled from 1285 until 1291, and 
Jaume II ruled from 1291 until 1327. 
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The Aftermath of 1276 


The 1276 Mudejar revolt was accompanied by Christian attacks on 
several Mudejar communities in the kingdom of Valencia. Some 
Christians, who considered Mudejars as an unassimilable and dan- 
gerous enemy, took advantage of the Mudejar uprisings to ventilate 
their anger against Mudejars. The morena of Xativa did not suffer 
any Christian attacks in 1276. The same factor that deterred the 
Mudejars of Xativa from playing an active and direct role in the 
revolt, namely the fact that Xativa acted as the center of Christian 
military operations, prevented the Christians of Xativa from harm- 
ing their Mudejar neighbors. 

Attacks on morerias in the kingdom of Valencia, however, were 
widespread. These acts of Christian aggression resulted in the destruc- 
tion of Mudejar-owned-property, as well as enslavement of Mudejars. 
As was common when they were attacked by Christians, a number 
of Mudejar and Jewish people converted to Christianity. Conversion, 
however, did not provide full protection to those who embraced 
Christianity. In November 1276, the king granted a tax exemption 
from the questia and other taxes to the Mudejars of Valencia who 
had converted to Christianity, but who nevertheless had lost their 
property in the destruction of the moreria of Valencia by Christians.’ 
The morerias of Alzira, Sagunt and Cocentaina also were attacked by 
Christians. The confession of Pereg¢ de Bolea, a Christian accused 
of participating in the sack of the moreria of Cocentaina, gives us an 
idea of the violence that accompanied these attacks. Pereg stated 
that although he had been with the almogavers, he had left them 
when they decided that “they should break up” the raval. He claimed 
that by the time he heard the order to attack the raval, he had 
returned to the Christian section of Cocentaina.’ 

The crown saw the disruption of Mudejar life caused by these 
Christian attacks as having a negative effect on the royal treasury. 
Thus, King Pere II took great interest in punishing those guilty of 
attacks on morerias. In Alzira, for example, the Christian Gonzalo de 
Concha had been condemned in 1278 for the attack on the moreria, 


> A.C.A., Reg. 38, fol. 72r. As explained in chapter 5, conversion did not pro- 
tect the Mudejars from Christian attack. 
* Ponsoda, p. 142: “crebantasen.” 
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because he had been accused of capturing four Mudejars of the said 
morerra during the assault. In 1278 he appealed his sentence to the 
crown intimating that he had acquired the Mudejars in question in 
another way, and not during the assault. Gonzalo brought the four 
Mudejars in question before the local justiciar, and even though he 
was cleared of any special conviction for the assault, the king deter- 
mined that he still had to contribute in the general penalty imposed 
by the crown on the Christians of Alzira for the assault against the 
local moreria.* The Christians of Sagunt were condemned also to pay 
a fine to the king for the assault on the local moreria. ‘To counter- 
act Christian opposition to paying the fine, King Pere III decreed 
that if the Christians of Sagunt did not have the cash to pay the 
penalty, they could pay with their property.” 

The crown investigated and punished those guilty of assault on the 
royal morerias, since every such episode was followed by Mudejar emi- 
gration to Granada and North Africa. This was especially the case after 
the 1276 Mudejar revolt. The crown granted those Mudejars who 
surrendered the freedom to leave the kingdom of Valencia for four 
months after June 1276. Before his death, King Jaume I ordered his 
son Pere III to grant a guiatge or safe-conduct for these Mudejars and 
their personal property to ensure that they left the kingdom safely.® 
Large numbers of Mudejars from the entire kingdom of Valencia 
gathered in Montesa, from where the king granted them permission 
to leave the kingdom of Valencia after paying the proper taxes.’ 

Mudejar emigration resulted in great economic loss. The expul- 
sion of Mudejars often encountered opposition from the church and 
the nobility. In 1279, for example, when Jaume de Xérica, King 
Pere III’s brother, did not allow the Mudejars of Xelva, who were 
under his jurisdiction, to leave the kingdom of Valencia, the king 
had to intervene on behalf of the Mudejars.* Those making efforts 
to keep the Mudejars i seta sometimes required the collaboration of 
officials at many levels. In one case in 1280, following the assault 
on the Mudejars of the ‘Templar castle of Siresa in Aragon, the king 


* A.C.A., Reg. 40, fol. 63r. In 1279, King Pere II also absolved Bartomeu, a 
Christian found guilty of the attack on the moreria of Cocentaina, from any civil 
and criminal charges. See A.C.A., Reg. 44, fol. 143r. 

> A.C.A., Reg. 41, fol. 111r. 

° Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 53. 

7 A.C.A., Reg. 38, fol. 72v. 

8 A.C.A., Reg. 41, fol. 106r. 
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ordered the justiciars of Xativa, Ontinyent and Bocairent to confiscate 
these Mudejars, their animals and their goods, which had been a 
target of the assault, in case any of them wandered into any of these 
towns before leaving the kingdom of Valencia. The justiciars were 
to hold them until further notice from the crown.’ As with many 
other Mudejars, those of Siresa chose to leave Christian territory 
after being assaulted. The Templars requested royal assistance before 
the Mudejars left Christian territory in an effort to gain them back. 

Many Mudejars who left Christian lands, however, returned to 
their places of residence in the kingdom of Valencia. The crown, as 
well as private lords and the church, welcomed those Mudejars who 
returned to their old morerias. After 1276, the royal registers are filled 
with grants in which the king allowed Mudejars to return to their 
former morerias and to live there under the same conditions as before 
they left. The repopulation process that followed the 1276 revolt 
lasted until the early 1280s. The documents that allow the Mudejars 
to return to their districts parallel the developments of the revolt. 
From June 1276 until February 1278, they encompass mainly the 
region north of Valencia city in places such as the Serra d’Eslida 
and Olocau.'® From 1278 until as late as 1281, the royal pardons 
affect mainly the region around Valencia city and south of it, such 
as Rafelbunyol and Dénia.'! 

Not all the Mudejars who left the kingdom of Valencia after the 
Mudejar revolt returned to their former settlements. In many cases, 
these morerias never recovered and the crown was forced to initiate 
a movement to attract other Mudejars to settle in the kingdom of 
Valencia. Repopulation efforts often offered incentives for Mudejars, 
which were mainly in the form of tax exemptions. On February 16, 
1278, in an effort to repopulate the moreria of Valencia, which had 
been assaulted and depopulated following a Christian attack, King 
Pere III offered the Mudejars who came to settle there the privilege 
of living under the Sunna and customs of the Mudejars who had 
lived there before the assault.'? As the date on the document illus- 
trates, the repopulation of the morerias was not an easy or fast pro- 
ject. The advantages that the crown promised did not suffice to 


° A.C.A., Reg. 43, fol. 178r. 

'0 See Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, docs. 54, 55, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69 and 70. 

"' Tbid., docs. 71, 72, 74, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 84, 89, 90, 91, 92 and 94. 

"Roca Traver, doc. 7. 
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attract Mudejars to the moreria of Valencia. In another attempt, on 
September 6, 1280, the king granted exemption from the peita, ques- 
tia and besant for one year to any Mudejar who settled in the more- 
ria of Valencia." 

Where then, did those Mudejars who took advantage of the royal 
offer in Valencia and other places come from? Most likely, the major- 
ity of these Mudejars came from within the kingdom of Valencia. 
Mudejar emigration after the 1276 revolt freed up land and prop- 
erty for other Mudejars, who could take advantage of the situation 
to improve their living conditions. ‘This type of Mudejar migration 
within the kingdom of Valencia, however, could have caused a rip- 
ple effect, because one community’s population gain was another 
one’s loss. Since the main goal of the repopulation process was to 
promote economic development through the use of Mudejars, any 
population transfer within the kingdom of Valencia had to be care- 
fully considered. ‘Thus, in some instances, the Mudejars simply moved 
to nearby towns. This was the case of the Mudejars of Sogorb, who 
on August 29, 1276 were granted permission to move to Altura. The 
king made provisions to allow the Mudejars in question to retain 
and cultivate their land in Sogorb.'* This was easy to do since the 
alquertia of Altura was very close to Sogorb.'° Sometimes, however, 
the change of residence was done over a larger geographical area. 
Thus, in March 1278, any Mudejar of Ibi who so desired could 
move to Dénia on the coast.'® To alleviate the problem, the king 
did not simply transfer Mudejar population from Ibi to Dénia while 


'S Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 92. 

" Thid., doc. 58. Altura had lost most of its Mudejar inhabitants after the revolt, since 
that same day the king granted the Mudejars of several alquerias, including Altura, 
the right to return to their homes. See Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 57. 

8 While it is true that the crown wanted to alleviate the depopulation of many 
Mudejar settlements in the mountainous area of what is the modern province of 
Castello, the transfer of Mudejars from Sogorb to Altura accomplished another goal. 
By moving the Mudejars out of the town and into the alquerias surrounding it, the 
safety of the Christians of Sogorb increased, while the diffusion of Mudejar popu- 
lation decreased the likelihood of another Mudejar revolt. This policy was applied 
not only in the northern part of the kingdom of Valencia, but throughout its entirety. 
See Josep Torrd, “El problema del habitat fortificado en el sur del reino de Valencia 
después de la segunda revuelta mudéjar (1276-1304),” Anales de la Universidad de 
Alicante 9 (1990): 53-81. 

'© Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 72. This population transfer seems to 
have been successful, since four months later the king granted a carta-puebla to those 
Mudejars who were going to settle in Denia. The need for a charter indicates that 
a sizeable community was beginning to form in Dénia. See Febrer Romaguera, 
Cartas pueblas, doc. 77. 
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leaving Ibi depopulated. The most likely explanation is that Ibi was 
experiencing a population surplus and thus was not affected by the 
emigration of some of its Mudejars. 

The royal efforts to repopulate Mudejar settlements, however, did 
not succeed everywhere. The crown was in such desperate need to 
repopulate the kingdom of Valencia that whenever enough Mudejar 
settlers could not be found, the king gave instructions to the royal 
officials to find Christian settlers. This was the case in December 
1279, when King Pere III granted Samuel Abenvives permission to 
assign land in Alctdia, Favara and Benibuquer “to Christians and 
Saracens or to Christians [alone] or to Saracens.”'’ In the king’s 
eyes, it did not matter whether Christians or Mudejars or a combi- 
nation of both received the grant. The most important thing was to 
populate these places “for our benefit.”" 


Granadan Invasions 


The effects of the 1276 Mudejar revolt were not the only factor that 
affected the kingdom of Valencia and its Mudejars in the late thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries. While armed confrontation 
with Islam eased at home, it did not do so in regards to Granada. 
The kingdom of Valencia suffered countless incursions from Granada, 
which had established itself as a strong political and military power. 
Thus as many places in the kingdom of Valencia were scarcely begin- 
ning to rebuild the profitable Mudejar communities, another major 
event, this time from outside the kingdom, hampered the royal repop- 
ulation process. In February 1287, coinciding with a rebellion of 
Aragonese nobles, Granadan light cavalry, the genets that often ter- 
rorized the southernmost part of the kingdom of Valencia, crossed 
its borders.'? The genets began to leave the kingdom of Valencia in 
May of the same year, but they remained a threat until October.” 


"" Tbid., doc. 84: “christianis et sarracenis vel christianis tamen aut sarracenis.” 

'8 Thid., doc. 84: “ad utilitatem nostram.” 

'S Elena Lourie speculates that the invading genes were actually the Banu Ashkilula, 
who controlled Guadix and who often revolted against the Banu Nasr. See Elena 
Lourie, “Anatomy of Ambivalence. Muslims under the Crown of Aragon in the 
Late Thirteenth Century, VU, 1-77. In Crusade and Colonization (Norfolk: Variorum 
Press, 1990): 8. 

°° Tbid., p. 10. 
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Nowhere else were the effects of this attack better seen than in the 
moreria of Xativa, whose population was already low on the eve of 
the Granadan invasion due to the emigration that had followed the 
1276 Mudejar revolt. Indeed, in 1284 King Pere II ordered Jaume 
Llinares to rent out any shop that was not in use, as well as any 
houses and shops which should be rented out in the raval of Xativa.”! 

Just as had happened with earlier Mudejar revolts, in 1287, many 
Mudejars, mainly from the morenas of Xativa and Montesa, left the 
kingdom of Valencia with the invading forces. Although the Mudejars 
of Xativa and Montesa were not the only ones who joined the genets 
in their retreat from the kingdom of Valencia, according to royal 
documents, the Mudejars of Xativa and Montesa left in such num- 
bers that both morerias became almost entirely depopulated. Perhaps 
one of the causes of the mass Mudejar exodus was the defeat of the 
Banu Isa in Montesa in September 1277 and their departure from 
the kingdom of Valencia in 1278. Together with the Banu Isa went 
any hopes that the Mudejars of Xativa may have had of reversing 
their status. Indeed, the Banu Isa’s defeat and subsequent departure 
represented a major blow to Islamic leadership in the kingdom of 
Valencia. After the Banu Isa left, there were no major Mudejar mil- 
itary leaders until 1304, when the Crown of Aragon incorporated 
the area south of the Biar-Busot line, including Crevillent, which 
was under the control of the Banu Hudayr. The so-called ra’is of 
Crevillent, however, remained in power only until 1318, mainly by 
acting as a diplomatic agent for Jaume II in Granada.” The lack 
of Mudejar military leadership is one of the causes that explains the 
absence of any major Mudejar revolt in the kingdom of Valencia 
after 1276. 

Thus, following the 1287 Granadan invasion, the crown issued 
numerous documents in an attempt to attract Mudejar settlers to 
the morerias of Xativa and Montesa. As in other cases, the king 
expected some Mudejars of Xativa to return to their homes in the 
morerta. ‘Thus, in April 1287, King Alfons HI ordered Pere Peregri 
to go to those places where he could find property that belonged to 
the Mudejars who formerly populated the morena of Xativa. Peregri 


2! A.C.A., Reg. 46, fol. 178r. 
22 For more information on the Banu Hudayr in Crevillent, see Pierre Guichard, 
“Un seigneur musulman dans Espagne chrétienne: le ra’is de Crevillente (1243— 


1318),” Meélanges de la Casa de Velazquez 9 (1973): 283-334. 
iS 
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was to gather the property in question in case the Mudejars of Xativa 
who fled returned to settle in its moreria or in any other moreria in 
the kingdom of Valencia.** Not many must have returned, or at least 
not as fast as the king had hoped, since in February 1288 the king 
granted all those Mudejars who formerly lived in Montesa and Xativa, 
and were willing to return there, as well as any other Mudejar set- 
tlers who came to the said morerias, a safe-conduct to protect them, 
their wives, children and property.”* 

Another event that accompanied the genet invasion contributed to 
the determination of the Mudejars of Xativa not to return to the 
moreria of Xativa. Genets were not the only threat to the safety of the 
southern kingdom of Valencia. Almogavers, or Christian guerrillas, 
were just as feared by the Mudejars. As was often the case, when- 
ever Islam, whether Mudejars, Granadans or North Africans, threat- 
ened the kingdom of Valencia, animosity between Christians and 
Mudejars resurfaced in the form of Christian attacks on the morerias. 
This was the case in Xativa in 1287 following the genet invasion. In 
December of the same year, the king wrote to the Christian officials 
in the kingdom of Valencia informing them that he had heard that 
Mudejars from Xativa and other places south of the Xuquer river 
were afraid for their safety “because of some disturbances which 
occurred recently in the same areas at the hands of certain Almo- 
gavers.”* Christian officials were to guard the Mudejars and their 
property, a prime target of the Almogavers, since this was undermining 
the repopulation of the moreria. Thus, the king hoped that with royal 
protection, “volunteer Saracens would come to populate and live in 
26 'The king’s orders to gather the scattered property of 
the Mudejars of the moreria of Xativa, combined with the fears that 
the Mudejars who remained in Xativa expressed to the king, indi- 
cate that the moreria of Xativa had been assaulted by the Almogavers 
in April, following the retreat of the genets.?’ Indeed, the assault on 
the moreria of Xativa must have been so fierce, that recovering the 
property of the former inhabitants of the raval took a long time. On 


Our areas. 


* A.C.A., Reg. 71, fols. 44v—45r. 

+ A.C.A., Reg. 74, fol. 65r. 

” A.CA., Reg. 74, fol. 49r: “racione quorundam somovimentorum que nuper 
fuerunt in partibus ipsis de quibusdam almugaveris.” 

26 Tbid.: “Sarraceni voluntarii veniant ad populandum et habitandum in locis 
nostris.” 


27 A.C.A., Reg. 71, fols. 44v—45r. 
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August 13, 1287 the king ordered once again that Pere Peregri 
“should search for everything which had belonged to the raval of 
Xativa and should guard it and seize it for the benefit of the king.’””’* 

It was certainly in the crown’s interest to repopulate what had been 
the largest aljama of the kingdom of Valencia, which yielded large 
tax payments to the crown. King Alfons III understood this well 
when in May 1287 he assured any Mudejar, under royal jurisdic- 
tion or not, who came to settle in the raval of Xativa that he or she 
would be able to reside there safely with his family and property. 
As was customary, the king stated that the new settlers would have 
to pay the same taxes that those who used to reside there did since 
the time of King Jaume I, his grandfather.*” Moreover, the king 
stated also that “I declare on oath and give safe-conduct in their 
persons and goods to all foreign Saracens, and especially the acollerats 
who come with their goods and merchandise to the aforementioned 
raval of the morera of Xativa.”*° The acollerats mentioned in this doc- 
ument were highway robbers. In addition to permanent settlers, the 
crown was interested in promoting Xativa’s profitable commerce. 

In May 1287, the repopulation of Xativa was entrusted to a 
Muslim, Torrenti, described by the king as our Saracen, namely one 
who had been under royal and not seigniorial or ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. As his name indicates, he may have come from Torrent, 
near Valencia. The fact that Torrenti was in charge of granting 
property to other Mudejars indicates that the crown trusted him and 
that he was perhaps a noteworthy Mudejar in the kingdom of 
Valencia. King Alfons HI ordered Torrenti to grant those Mudejars 
who returned to Xativa, or any others who came to settle there, 
houses and other property. The new settlers had to pay the same 
amount of taxes on those properties as had been customary, or 
greater if Torrenti could extract them.” 

As a reward for Torrenti’s services, the crown made him qadi of 
the moreria of Xativa.” The fact that Torrenti received such an impor- 


8 A.C.A., Reg. 71, fol. 70v: “perquirat omnia ea que fuerunt de ravallo Xative 
et ea custodiet et emparet ad opus domini regis.” 

2 A.C.A., Reg. 75, fol. 5r. 

°° Tbid.: “affidamus et assecuramus in personis et rebus omnes Sarracenos extra- 
neos et specialiter eos acolerats qui venunt cum rebus et mercimoniis suis ad pre- 
dictum ravale morarie Xative.” 

3! Tbid. 

% Tbid. 
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tant post further proves that he was a Mudejar of standing, since at 
least in theory he needed to possess intellectual and religious abili- 
ties to earn the position. Even more interesting than Torrenti’s quali- 
fications is the fact that a new qadi was needed in Xativa. Did the 
previous qadi, Muhammad Almorelli, if he was still in office, or the 
qadi who replaced him, leave the moreria with the genets? ‘Traditionally, 
many members of the ulama, conscious of the intellectual dilemma 
posed by their Mudejar status, left the kingdom of Valencia after 
the Christian conquest of many towns. Thus, it would not be sur- 
prising if intellectual Valencian Mudejars moved to Granada taking 
advantage of the situation. In any case, the fact that the crown 
appointed a new qadi was a violation of the principles established 
in the moreria’s carta-puebla, which determined that the qadi had to 
be selected by the aljama. Although the crown was increasingly 
appropriating some of the privileges that it had granted the Mudejar 
communities in the mid-thirteenth century, the king’s intervention in 
internal affairs in this case may illustrate simply the extent of Mudejar 
emigration in Xativa, which affected Mudejars of all social back- 
grounds. The moreria was so depopulated that it lacked its most impor- 
tant members and leaders, who would normally intervene in the 
process of selecting the qadi. Torrenti, as the Alfanequi had done 
forty years earlier, benefitted from Mudejar emigration from Xativa. 
Torrenti also received from the crown the houses and property that 
Iussuf, a Mudejar, used to have in the raval and horta of Xativa.* 

The same day that ‘Torrenti was made qadi of the morena of Xativa, 
the king ordered a Christian from the Cloquer family to meet with 
Torrenti and to direct him in the repopulation process.** In October 
1287, the king ordered all the royal officials to assist Goter Gonzalez, 
a Christian of Xativa, when he brought over Mudejars to settle in 
the moreria of Xativa.** A document from December confirmed Goter 
as gea, or official in charge of leading any foreign Muslim groups 
who came to settle in Xativa or anywhere else in the kingdom of 
Valencia.*© 

Perhaps as a reward for his services, Goter was granted some 
houses and shops in the moreria of Xativa. In July 1292, the king 


3 Thid. 
%* Tbid. 
*® A.C.A., Reg. 74, fol. 5v. 
3° AC.A., Reg. 74, fol. 26r. 
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intervened in Goter’s favor and ordered the bailiff of Xativa to allow 
any Mudejar man or woman to live in the houses and shops that 
Goter and Estefania, the wife of Pere Duran, owned in the raval.*’ 
The king intervened quickly in the matter because five years after 
the genet invasion, he was still struggling to populate the moreria of 
Xativa. Any restriction imposed by local Christian officials would 
slow down the process even more. 

The crown’s lack of success in repopulating the moreria of Xativa 
may not be attributed to a poorly designed royal plan to replenish 
the lost Mudejar population. On the contrary, the king had a sophis- 
ticated repopulation program which favored the places that had 
suffered the greatest population losses, such as Xativa and Montesa. 
Thus, in May 1287 the king wrote to Pere Ferran, procurator of 
the kingdom of Valencia, who previously had informed the king that 
he wanted to populate Montesa, Vallada and “certain other places 
anew.”*? King Alfons HI informed Pere Ferran that it was not the 
intention of the crown to populate the other places that he referred 
to. Despite these efforts, the repopulation of Montesa was slow. It 
seems that by June 1288, a number of Mudejars had settled in 
Montesa, since the king addressed a document to all the Mudejars 
of Montesa stating that he was pleased that they came to settle there. 
However, the number of Mudejars in Montesa must have been small, 
since royal protection was extended to those Mudejars who would 
come to settle in Montesa.*? Indeed, the king opted to populate 
Montesa with Christian settlers. In December 1287, the king had 
granted permission to Bernat de Bellvis to repopulate Montesa and 
Vallada with Christians.“ This attempt was not successful until 
October 1289, when 120 Christians received a carta-puebla to settle 
in Montesa, with the condition that they should not sell the prop- 
erty that they received to anyone else who had been granted prop- 
erty in the same charter.‘' The sale of property to other Christians 
who were endowed at the same time would have resulted in accu- 
mulation of property in a few hands, as well as the loss of Christian 
settlers, since those who sold their property would most likely do so 
in order to leave Montesa. 


7 A.C.A., Reg. 86, fol. 165v. 

38 A.C.A., Reg. 70, fol. 132v: “quadam alia loca de novo.” 
Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 102. 
© Tbid., doc. 101. 
"' [bid., doc. 104. 
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As in other places in the kingdom of Valencia, the crown’s efforts 
proved insufficient to replenish the Mudejar population of Montesa 
and Xativa. We only learn of two Muslim entertainers, Ali Alphayelli 
and Muhammad Ayomelli, who intended to settle in the moreria of 
Xativa with other Muslims in July 1292.” Indeed, in 1292, King 
Jaume II granted permission to Bernat de Clapers, bailiff of the king- 
dom of Valencia, to populate with Jews and with Muslims l’Almtnia, 
near Xativa.** In 1293, in a renewed attempt to solve the shortage 
of settlers, the king ordered his officials to hand over the Mudejars 
of Les Coves and their goods to Pere de Libia. Pere had to settle 
these Mudejars in the morera of Xativa.* 

Numbers were still low in 1293, since in March of that year the 
king ordered all the officials in the kingdom of Valencia to ensure 
the safety of the Mudejars who were going to settle in Xativa or 
elsewhere in the kingdom of Valencia. The same day the king 
ordered all the officials, as well as Christians living in the kingdom 
of Valencia, not to harm the Muslims who came from Granada or 
elsewhere with Francesc Ortiz to settle in the kingdom of Valencia. 
Royal protection was to be extended to the acollerats who traveled 
with their merchandise.*® 

As had always been the case with any repopulation process involv- 
ing Mudejars or Christians, the difficulty resided in finding enough 
settlers to replenish the lost population. As the previous document 
states, a number of settlers may have come from Granada. Another 
substantial part of the settlers may have just been Mudejars who left 
with the genets perhaps after falling victims to the excitement of the 
moment and some Islamic propaganda. However, after leaving with 
the invading forces, some of these Mudejars returned to the king- 
dom of Valencia. 


” A.C.A., Reg. 86, fol. 16lv. 

® A.CA., Reg. 260, fol. 107r. The repopulation of ’Almtinia must have been 
successful to some extent, since in May 1298 there was a dispute over who pos- 
sessed lordship over it. King Jaume II had granted PAlmunia to Catherine, wife of 
the Infant Jaume, for life. However, it was discovered that other people had con- 
trol of the place and its taxes. Consequently, the king ordered an investigation to 
clarify who had granted those people Almunia, when, and under what circum- 
stances. See A.C.A., Reg. 264, fol. 362v. 

“ ACA., Reg. 261, fol. 96r. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 91, fol. 73r. 

© AGA., Reg. 91, fol. 73v. Although Francesc Ortiz is not addressed as being 
gea, the description of his activities, leading a group of Muslims and merchants who 
crossed the border, fits the description of such an occupation. 
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Royal insistence on repopulating the moreria of Xativa, however, 
points to the fact that not many Mudejars of Xativa returned to 
Xativa after the invasion of 1287. The royal documents ensuring the 
safety of the settlers who came to Xativa shortly after the genet inva- 
sion refer to “all Saracens, ours as well as foreign.”*” In June 1288, 
King Alfons II was offering once again those Mudejars who returned 
to the moreria of Xativa ownership of the houses they used to inhabit 
there before the assault.” By 1293, however, King Jaume II was 
granting protection to come to settle in the moreria of Xativa mainly 
to Muslims from Granada, without mentioning any former Mudejars 
of Xativa. The number of Mudejars of Xativa who returned to the 
town’s moreria logically diminished with time. Thus, King Jaume IL 
turned to Granada as an alternative source of settlers. In 1311, sev- 
eral Muslims from Granada who were on their way to the moreria 
of Xativa to settle there were captured during their journey and sold 
twice, the second time by some Christians of Xativa who sold them 
to some Christians of the Balearic island of Eivissa. The Muslims in 
question were still in Eivissa when the king wrote a letter to the 
local Christian authorities ordering them to investigate the matter. 
Mexaxo, a Mudejar of Xativa was to identify the said Mudejars.* 
One may ask, if the Mudejars of Xativa who left the kingdom of 
Valencia did so in order to live in Islamic lands, why would Mus- 
lims from Granada leave their land to become Mudejars and to live 
in a Christian society? Burns speculates that the motives of these 
Granadan Muslims may have been related to lower taxes in the 
kingdom of Valencia, especially since tax incentives accompanied 
repopulation offers, or to the Muslims’ desire to settle in a politi- 
cally stable society.” 

Lourie believes that the majority of the settlers who came to pop- 
ulate the morerias of the kingdom of Valencia in the late thirteenth 
century were actually from the kingdom of Valencia. This trend is 
explained by the fact that there was a population expansion in the 
kingdom of Valencia, which affected also the Mudejars.*! Lourie cites 


 A.C.A., Reg. 75, fol. Sr: “omnes Sarracenos tam nostros quam extrancos.” 
Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 103. 

© Ferrer i Mallol, Els sarrains, doc. 13. 

°° Robert Burns, “Immigrants from Islam,” p. 37. 

°' Data from the fifteenth century indicates that the birth rate was higher for 
Mudejars than for Christians. Garcia Marsilla states that the average size of Mudejar 
families in the fifteenth century was between 4.5 and 5.8 members. See Garcia 
Marsilla, p. 793. 
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the fact that just a small number of slaves was used as agricultural 
colonists and “the absence of any loud complaints that the new foci 
of colonisation were denuding older settlements” as proof that the 
settlers came from within the kingdom of Valencia and in fact helped 
alleviate the population pressure on the land.” 

No matter where their place of origin was, the Mudejars who 
came to settle in the moreria of Xativa were not enough to restore 
it to its size before 1287.°° Interestingly, the Jews of Xativa seem to 
have taken advantage of the depopulation that the moreria of Xativa 
suffered as a consequence of the 1287 genet invasion. In February 
1291, the king wrote to Jaume Fivellar because the Jews of Xativa 
had moved their residence outside of the call or Jewish quarter. The 
king ordered them to return there with their goods.** This might be 
explained as a consequence of the depopulation of the moreria, which 
left many houses and lands open. Indeed, in 1288, King Alfons HI 
settled 100 Aragonese families on the slopes of the castle near the 
Sant Féliu hermitage on the property left vacant by Mudejars.” 


A Multitude of Granadan Attacks 


The 1287 genet incursion from Granada was not an isolated incident. 
The late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries were plagued with 
Granadan invasions, border incidents and diplomatic maneuvers that 
included the Crown of Aragon, Granada, North Africa and Castilla. 
The Mudejars of the kingdom of Valencia, and especially those of 
Xativa, often found themselves in the center of the political and mil- 
itary turmoil. 

Granadan incursions contributed to make Xativa and the region 
south of the Xtquer river very unstable. The instability of the southern 


* Lourie, p. 24. 

*’ Ferrer i Mallol believes that it was in 1287, after the genet invasion and the 
depopulation of the moreria, that the Mudejars of Xativa were restricted to just one 
of the two ravals originally granted them as the moreria by King Jaume I. See Maria 
Teresa Ferrer i Mallol, “La moreria de Xativa (segles XTV—XV),” in Xatwa. Els 
Bova, una projecctd europea (Xativa: Museu de PAlmudi, 1992): 193-194. On the other 
hand, Sarthou Carreres believed that this occurred much earlier, after the 1276 
Mudejar revolt. See Sarthou Carreres, p. 100. As discussed in chapter 3, the 
Mudejars of Xativa were restricted to the neighborhood of Sant Joan de la Moreria 
even before 1276, coinciding with an expansion of the Christian settlement in Xativa. 

* A.CLA., Reg. 84, fol. 27r. 

°°» Sarthou Carreres, p. 101. 
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kingdom of Valencia prompted the crown to intensify its fight against 
Islam. Thus, King Jaume H, spent much of his energy attempting 
to gain control of the Straights of Gibraltar in order to block off 
the possibility of North African intervention which often came to the 
aid of the Granadans, and contributed to the survival of the Nasrid 
state. ‘This costly enterprise, presented to the papal court as a wor- 
thy crusade, required the financial assistance of the papacy, which 
was not always forthcoming.*® To finance the crown’s military cam- 
paigns, such as the one against Almeria in 1309, the crown increased 
the fiscal pressure on its subjects, including the Mudeyjars. 

In addition to fiscal pressure to finance royal campaigns against 
Islam, confrontation with Islam, and the agitation that accompanied 
it made the Mudejars, as in 1287, more prone to Christian attack. 
Thus, when relations with Granada were not friendly and a crisis 
was imminent, the crown immediately took measures to defend the 
kingdom by garrisoning its castles. In March 1295, for example, 
King Jaume I ordered the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia that 
if there were any castles in the kingdom where the Mudejars could 
make themselves strong, they were to be garrisoned immediately with 
Christian forces to avoid a possible Mudejar uprising.*’ These mea- 
sures were necessary to avoid Mudejar collaboration with the invad- 
ing forces. In November 1294, for example, a group of Muslims and 
Almogavers from Granada crossed into the kingdom of Valencia. 
They were met by Fernando Garcés de Roda and his men who cap- 
tured them. According to a Christian document, the Granadans were 
bringing a letter from the ruler of Granada to the amins of the king- 
dom of Valencia encouraging them to revolt against the crown and 
to make themselves strong in the hills and fortresses of the kingdom 
of Valencia.” 


56 


The military assistance of the nobility was not always forthcoming, either. The 
king had to remind his nobles of their military obligations to the crown. In most 
cases, even after several summons, many knights never answered the royal call to 
arms. To alleviate this problem, the crown relied heavily on the military orders. 
Indeed, after the Templar order was abolished in the early fourteenth century, King 
Jaume II combined the property that the Templars used to hold in the kingdom 
of Valencia with that of the Hospitallers to create the military order of Santa Maria 
of Montesa. By doing so, the king had always a military force available to fight on 
short notice since it was conveniently centered in Montesa, near the frontier. 

” A.CLA., Reg. 263, fol. 89r. 

% A.C.A., Reg. 100, fol. 202r. 
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The king was not alone in his mistrust of the Mudejars. Simple 
rumors of a potential Granadan invasion made the Mudejars of the 
kingdom of Valencia, and especially those who lived in the area 
south of the Xuquer river, susceptible to Christian attack. Even 
though there had been no major Mudejar revolts after 1276, and 
the Christian population had increased, the king and the Christians 
of the kingdom of Valencia still believed that an uprising could hap- 
pen if the Mudejars had the assistance of the Granadans and North 
Africans. In 1316, for example, the Mudejars of Elx complained to 
the king that because of the rumor of a possible genet invasion, day 
and night, some Christians in town incited the rest of the popula- 
tion with cries, to the raval, to devastate the local moreria.°° 

Although not as close to the frontier as Elx, Xativa played a spe- 
cial role in the Granadan attacks on the kingdom of Valencia. Even 
after the southernmost part of the kingdom, the region south of the 
Biar-Busot line was acquired by King Jaume II, and became the 
most vulnerable to Granadan attack, Xativa, because of its strategic 
location, still featured prominently as a center of Christian opera- 
tions against the invading forces. Thus, the crown made constant 
provisions to maintain Xativa’s defense mechanisms to protect the 
city and its alquerias from military attack. In 1324, King Jaume II 
ordered the people of the alqueria of Castell6 de Xativa to build a 
defense tower where they could take refuge with their goods in case 
of attack, since their fortress was in ruins. If this was not possible, 
they were to go to Xativa for shelter and stay there during the 
attack.’ To protect the population of the area, it became very impor- 
tant to maintain the city walls. In May 1287, for example, following 
the genet incursion, the crown assigned 1,000 sous annually for three 
years to repair the city walls of Xativa.®' In 1293, the crown began 
plans to perform the repairs needed in the castle of Xativa.® The 
same year King Jaume II ordered to repair Xativa’s city walls again.” 

Work on the castle or the city walls was not always completed or 
not at least to the extent that was necessary. Thus, the crown sent 
out many orders to repair them again. Restoration of the town’s 


5) AC.A., Reg. 161, fols. 107r-v. 

° See A.C.A., Reg. 202, fols. 177v—-178r. 
61 ACA., Reg. 75, fol. 4v. 

® ACA, Reg. 261, fol. 172v. 

8 ACA, Reg. 261, fol. 195v. 
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defense mechanisms became a priority when a Granadan attack was 
imminent. Thus, in December 1303, a few months before the 
Granadans crossed the frontier into the kingdom of Valencia and 
caused havoc in its southernmost part, the king ordered to repair 
the castle of Xativa, which was in ruins in some places. The king 
stated that funds from the taxes of Xativa and other places should 
be used in this manner because great danger was imminent for the 
entire kingdom.™ Indeed, the threat of a large military attack prompted 
King Jaume II to assign 5,000 sous annually to repair castles in the 
kingdom of Valencia, and especially that of Xativa, which was essen- 
tial in preventing Granadan forces from gaining access to the flat 
region around Valencia city and the rest of the kingdom of Valencia.” 

In January 1308, when once again there was fear of Granadan 
invasion, King Jaume II ordered to pay 2,000 Valencian regalian 
sous from the money collected from the monedatge, to Vidal de 
Vilanova, alcaide of XAativa’s castle to pay for its repair.° Even the 
monetary fine imposed on some Mudejars of Favanella, who had 
killed a Mudejar of Onil, was to be turned over to Vidal de Vilanova 
to pay for the expenses incurred in the repair of the castle of Xativa."” 

These repairs were costly, and at a time of invasion, when pro- 
visions had to be made to ensure the safety of the kingdom, money 
was hard to come by. This was especially true since many castles 
in the area south of the Xuquer river were in need of repair. This 
was the case in Biar, which had defined the southern frontier line 
of the kingdom of Valencia until the acquisition of the region south 
of it near Alacant and Oriola. In 1320, the king ordered the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of a Muslim from Tunis, who had arrived in 
Valencia by sea and was to be sold as a slave, to be destined to 


 A.C.A., Reg. 258, fol. 193r. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 258, fol. 197r. The 5,000 sous were to be collected as follows: 
1,500 sous from the rents of the castle of Xativa; 1,000 sous from the rents of the 
castle of Montesa; 500 sous from the rents of the castles of Biar and Xixona; 1,000 
from an annuity that the king had granted Geralda de Santafe, and which he had 
recovered, and 1,000 sous that Berenguer de Sarria had received extra from the 
money the king owed him. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 267, fol. 42v. 

°” A.C.A., Reg. 279, fol. 182r. The original monetary fine imposed on the two 
Mudejars of Favanella found guilty of the death of a Mudejar of Onil was 2,000 
sous. These two Mudejars, however, did not have enough money to pay the fine 
which had been imposed on them by the king instead of physical punishment. The 
crown stated that if the said Mudejars could not pay at least 1,000 sous, they should 
endure the punishment that had been imposed on them before they appealed to 
the king. See A.C.A., Reg. 281, fol. 64v. 
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help finance the repairs in the castle of Biar.“’ The revenues gen- 
erated by Mudejar emigration were also used to maintain the king- 
dom’s defenses. In March 1321, for example, the king also assigned 
1,000 sous from the money that was to be collected from those 
Mudejars who wanted to leave the kingdom of Valencia clandes- 
tinely, some of whom had committed crimes. Due to its strategic 
position and the length of its two sets of walls, repairs at Xativa 
were very costly. In 1319, King Jaume II granted Xativa 3,000 sous 
for the next three years to repair the city walls. Everyone, knights, 
Jews and Mudejars had to contribute money to raise the said amount. 
Even the clergy which resided in Xativa and owned property in the 
town’s término which was subject to royal taxes had to help finance 
the repairs.’” The crown was aware of the difficulty of having every- 
one comply with the payment that was imposed on them. Thus, the 
king addressed the former document to the bishop of Valencia, so 
he would order the clergymen to pay the said tax, and then sent 
another document the same day with the same instructions to the 
procurator and the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia, as well as the 
bailiff of Xativa to ensure that everyone else paid.” 


% A.C.A., Reg. 282, fols. 9r-v and 15v. 

° A.C.A., Reg. 283, fol. 83r, fols. 100v-101r and fols. 126v—127r. 

” A.G.A., Reg. 168, fols. 269v—270r. 

7) A.CA., Reg. 217, fol. 242r. Interestingly, in 1323, the Jews of Xativa had 
paid 400 sous to the Christian jurates of Xativa, but the section of the walls near 
the algema, where the Jewish quarter was located, had not been repaired. See 
A.C.A., Reg. 284, fol. 101v. 

Lack of sufficient funds was most often the cause for not completing the repairs. 
In 1321, for example, repairs were put on hold because the workers demanded a 
higher salary for their work than what they normally received. See A.C.A., Reg. 
173, fols. 228v—229r. ‘The next year, 1322, the king did not allow Xativa to retain 
3,000 sous from the questia and subsidium taxes collected there, because the crown 
needed that money for the conquest of Sardinia. See A.C.A., Reg. 284, fol. 54r. 

To complicate matters, in 1323, Christians build houses and other structures on 
the moats and barbicans along the walls. These buildings, necessary to accommo- 
date the demands of a growing number of Christians, resulted in a weakening of 
the walls, which in turn required further repairs. See A.C.A., Reg. 181, fols. 73v—74r. 
The king ordered these buildings to be demolished. In June 1324 the crown stated 
again the need to demolish these structures, such as an olive press, which a Christian 
owned next to a barbican. See A.C.A., Reg. 182, fol. 175r. Another building that 
was demolished was the Jewish butcher’s shop. See A.C.A., Reg. 189, fols. 22r—v. 

In August 1325, however, King Jaume II granted permission to rebuild the olive 
press and other structures that had been built around the walls and had been demol- 
ished in order to fortify them. Such structures could be rebuilt with the condition 
that if it became necessary, the owners would have to demolish them at their own 
expense. See A.C.A., Reg. 227, fol. 213v. In November of the same year, King 
Jaume II granted permission to rebuild the Jewish butcher’s shop under the same 
conditions. See A.C.A., Reg. 227, fol. 235r. 
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The Mudejar emigration that accompanied the Granadan incur- 
sions of the early fourteenth century further aggravated the crown’s 
financial difficulties.” In 1304, most of the Mudejars of Cocentaina 
left with the genets following a Granadan attack that burnt down the 
town. It seems that the only Mudejars who remained in Cocentaina 
were those who had been taken hostage by Lluria, which he wanted 
to sell after seizing their clothing and property.” Lltria had also 
taken as many as 20 Mudejars hostages, including women and chil- 
dren, from an alqueria in Cocentaina’s término, which had been granted 
to a Christian woman. The said hostages had been sent to nearby 
Alcoi, while the rest of the Mudejars from that alqueria had left 
with the genets. As with the other Mudejars of Cocentaina, Lluria 
wanted to sell them.” It was customary for Christians to take Mudejar 
hostages whenever war from Granada seemed near. This preventive 
measure, which did not prove very effective in Cocentaina, was 
designed to ensure the loyalty of their Mudejar neighbors and to 
prevent them from leaving. 

As had been the case in 1287, despite Christian efforts, not many 
Mudejars returned to the kingdom of Valencia after the 1304 attack. 
To recover the Mudejars of Cocentaina who had left with the genets, 
Lluria sent them a message while they were in Alacant with the 
Granadan forces, which had initiated their retreat from the kingdom 
of Valencia. Lliria informed these Mudejars of Cocentaina that he 
would pardon them and would allow them to come back to Cocen- 
taina. Some thirty Mudejars of Cocentaina returned there.” 

Even those Mudejars of Cocentaina or elsewhere in the southern 
kingdom of Valencia who returned did not do so at the same time. 
In some cases, the Mudejars’ adventure with the genets lasted a brief 
few days, such as in 1304, when two Mudejars returned to the king- 
dom of Valencia after two days of being with the genets.’° Others 
took longer to return to their former morerias. Thus, in February 


® Tt is interesting to point out that at least in one case the Mudejars were not 
the only ones who left the kingdom of Valencia with the genets. In September 1304, 
the Mudejars of Beniopa complained to the king that a certain Christian who looked 
after their sheep and their cows had left with the genets. The adventures of the shep- 
herd did not last long, however, since he was captured near Pedralba. See A.C.A., 
Reg. 133, fol. 101r. 

™ A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 143, doc. 46. 

™ Tbid. 

® Tid. 

7 A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 153, doc. 888. 
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1305, five months after the genets had left the kingdom of Valencia, 
the procurator had captured 450 Mudejars who had left with the 
genets and had returned without royal permission, namely without 
paying the royal taxes necessary to do so. The procurator asked the 
king if he should continue with the same operation south of Xixona.”” 
This region was the closet to the frontier, and as such it was most 
likely to see a high concentration of Mudejars under such circumstances. 

In any event, those who returned to the kingdom of Valencia, 
whether to royal, ecclesiastical or seigniorial lands, posed a legal 
problem to the crown. Despite the fact that the Mudejars’ former 
lord often absolved them from leaving his lands, there were many 
issues to be dealt with, concerning mainly the property that was left 
behind. In 1304, Christian officials wrote to the king enquiring about 
the proper procedure in dealing with the clothing and goods of the 
Mudejars who had left with the genets. This affected not only those 
Mudejars who lived in royal lands, but also those who lived in places 
owned by the church or the nobility, since “all the persons of the 
Moors belong to the lord king.””* 

Local officials, as well as local Christians, often took advantage of 
the situation and seized the abandoned property. This was the case 
in 1304, when all the Mudejars of Albaida left with the genets and 
left all their wheat in town. Several Christian men from Xativa, 
Ontinyent, Agullent, Albaida and Lutxent, as well as some Mudejars 
from Beniopa, seized all the wheat. The procurator of the kingdom 
of Valencia did not condemn the action of the aforementioned 
Christians, but instead asked the king if by law, that wheat belonged 
to the crown.” 

The personal wealth of the Mudejars who left the kingdom of 
Valencia varied considerably. As had been the case in Xativa in 
1287, where a new qadi was appointed after the moreria became 
almost depopulated, Mudejars of all socio-economic and cultural 
backgrounds left with the genets. Interestingly, in 1307, Abdullah 
Alfanequi, a Mudejar of Xativa who belonged to the Alfanequi fam- 
uly, which had received generous grants from the crown after the 


7” Ferrer i Mallol, La frontera, doc. 24. 

® A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 153, doc. 888: “totes les persones dels 
moros son del senyor rey.” The procurador of the kingdom of Valencia wrote often 
to the king enquiring about the goods of specific Mudejars who had returned to 
the kingdom of Valencia. See, for example, Ferrer 1 Mallol, La frontera, doc. 17. 

7 Tbid. 
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Christian conquest, moved to Granada. This case, however, was 
unlike any other. Muhammad III, the ruler of Granada, sent a let- 
ter to King Jaume II requesting permission for Abdullah to leave 
Xativa and emigrate to Granada. Jaume II answered Muhammad 
III that all Mudejars in the kingdom of Valencia were free to emi- 
grate as long as they paid the mandatory tax. In this case, however, 
the crown granted Abdullah and those who were allowed to leave 
with him an exemption from that tax.*? Why did Muhammad III 
take a personal interest in Abdullah Alfanequi? Was it perhaps because 
Abdullah had moved to Granada in 1287, after the genet invasion? 
In any event, Muhammad IIIs personal interest and King Jaume 
II’s tax exemption reveal that Abdullah and the Alfanequi still enjoyed 
a privileged position in the aljama of Xativa. 

In another case, the procurator of the kingdom of Valencia held 
captive a Mudejar merchant who had sent his wife and children and 
20,000 sous with Abengagar, a rich amin, who had left the king- 
dom of Valencia with the genets.*! As this case illustrates, for some 
Mudejars, the decision to leave the kingdom of Valencia was not a 
hasty one. Indeed, this Mudejar merchant seems to have planned 
his departure very carefully by sending his family first with a large 
sum of money which would ensure the family’s survival even if he 
did not reach Granada. Many other Mudejars, however, seem to 
have been inspired by the circumstances and by Islamic propaganda. 
In 1304, King Jaume II became concerned about some moradins, 
such as one named Alhaig, “who preaches and incites to subversion 
other Saracens of the kingdom of Valencia.” 

How did the 1304 attack, one that had such a powerful effect on 
the region south of the Xuquer river, affect the Mudejars of Xativa? 
The answer was clear in the eyes of the crown and its officials; the 
Mudeyjars of Xativa had assisted the invading forces. When the genets 
invaded Cocentaina, several Mudejars of the Vall d’Albaida went to 
Xativa to purchase weapons, and were taken captive by Christian 
officials.’ The sale of arms was usually one of the restrictions imposed 
on Mudejars in case of attack on the kingdom of Valencia, espe- 
cially if it came from Granada." 


® A.C.A., Reg. 140, fol. 149v. 

5! A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 153, doc. 888. 

8 Ferrer i Mallol, La frontera, doc. 10: “qui predicat et subvertit alios Sarracenos 
locorum regni Valencie.” 

8 A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 153, doc. 888. 

8* Ferrer i Mallol, La frontera, p. 31. 
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Selling arms to the Mudejars of Albaida during the Granadan 
invasion, however, was not the only offense that the Mudejars of 
Xativa committed. After the genet invasion, the procurator of the 
kingdom of Valencia demanded a payment of 1,000 sous from the 
Mudejars of Xativa. ‘The Christian official stated that the money was 
“to assist in the expenses that the said procurator has incurred on 
messages and on spies and on securing the castles. And he requests 
those [sous] for the aforementioned reason and none other.”® The 
imposition of such a large payment on the Mudejars of Xativa, nev- 
ertheless, appears to be a punishment. Despite the fact that the 
procurator, on the king’s behalf denied that the 1,000 sous were a 
fine, he pointed out that he was ready to prove “that the said genets 
and N’Alabes entered the said kingdom with the consent and advice 
of the Moors of the said raval of Xativa.”®° 

The N’Alabes cited above was Alabbas b. Rahu, a member of 
the Banu Marin dynasty, who led a company of 400 cavalrymen. 
In late 1293, after working for the ruler of Granada, Alabbas sought 
employment with Jaume IL.®’ According to their arrangement, Alabbas 
would help Jaume II in his military confrontations with Castilla and 
Granada and would not establish any diplomatic contact of his own 
with the said powers. In return, the Christian king granted Alabbas 
several castles, one seventh of the booty, and the freedom to let 
Alabbas and his men leave his kingdom whenever they wished.* In 
March 1304, Alabbas took refuge in the raval of Xativa with his 
men and the large booty that they had acquired from an incursion 
into Castilla, including the land that belonged to the Infant Juan 
Manuel, who was at peace with Jaume II.*° 

The fact that Alabbas took refuge in the moreria of Xativa confirms 
the town’s strategic geographical setting, near the border with Castilla, 
as well as its importance for Valencian Islam. Alabbas’ presence in 
Xativa must have made an impact on the local Christians and Mude- 
jars alike. For Christians, as the procurator of the kingdom of Valencia, 
Bertran de Canelles, stated in a letter to King Jaume II, Alabbas 


8 A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 153, doc. 888: “en ajuda de les mesions 
quel dit procurador ha feytes en missages et en espies et en establir los castels. E 
aquels demana per la raho damuntdita et no per altra.” 

8° Tbid.: “quels dits genets et N’Alabes entraren en lo dit regne ab voluntat et ab 
conseyl dels moros del dit raval de Xativa.” 

87 Ferrer i Mallol, La frontera, p. 79. 

88 Tbid., p. 79. 

8 A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 136, doc. 522. 
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only inspired fear. As the procurator noted, Alabbas grew anxious 
when he learned in Xativa that King Jaume II had recently signed 
a truce with Castilla, since this put an end to any possible incursions 
into the neighboring kingdom and the acquisition of booty. Moreover, 
shortly after that, Alabbas received a letter from the ruler of Granada, 
which made him and his men happy.” Bertran de Canelles also 
informed the king that the Christians in the southern part of the king- 
dom of Valencia feared Alabbas and the destruction that he could 
bring to the land in his retreat to Murcia. As a precautionary measure, 
Bertran de Canelles ordered the Templars to go to Xativa.*! 
Bertran de Canelles noted that Alabbas was in no hurry to leave 
Xativa. In another letter to the king he explained the reason why: 


Also know, Lord, that all the amins of the kingdom of Valencia and 
even all the ordinary Saracens have come to N’Alabeg and all of them 
kiss his hand and have a long talk with him everyday and all of them 
are very happy that he came and do not stop coming and going, so 
much that there is no day that there are not CC or CCC foreigners 
with him and they bring him presents. Because of this, I think that 
he might make an arrangement with them to cause harm and that 
now or later he may incite the kingdom.” 


Moreover, some Mudejars, after talking to Alabbas, who had received 
news from Granada, sold their property, undoubtedly in preparation 
for leaving the kingdom of Valencia in the upcoming Granadan inva- 
sion.” For the procurator, such events implicated the Mudejars of 
Xativa in the 1304 Granadan incursion.” 

The Mudejars of Xativa also feared their Christian neighbors when- 
ever conflict with Granada escalated. ‘Thus, in December 1309, when 
part of the Christian army that had laid siege to Almeria was return- 
ing from the failed operation and passed through Xativa, its Mudejars 
felt so threatened by the large Christian military presence that they 


°° Tbid. 

°! Tbid. 

° A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 136, doc. 535: “Item sapiats senyor que 
tots quants alamins a el regne de Valencia et encara tots los sarrahins qui res valen 
son venguts an Alabeg¢ et besen li tots la man et an gran consell ab ell tots dies e 
alegren se fort de la sua vinguda et non fan sino anar et venir que no es negun 
dia que no hic aga CC o CCC estranys ab ell et aporten li presencials. Per que 
a nos es semblant que alcun mal tractament el no facga ab els et que ara o avant 
no puxa moure al regne.” 

°° Ferrer i Mallol, La frontera, p. 81. 

** King Jaume II finally requested Alabbas to go to Murcia, where he and his 
400 men joined the group of Granadan genets who invaded the kingdom of Valencia 
in 1304. 
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did not want to remain in the town’s moreria for fear of an assault. 
Consequently, paper production came to a stop during the fifteen 
days when the returning Christian troops passed through Xativa.” 

Large scale military operations, rumors of a Granadan attack or 
simple border incidents prompted many Mudeyjars to leave the king- 
dom of Valencia. The turmoil created by the fight against Islam 
made emigration to Granada a constant feature of the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries. In 1322, for example, thirty Mudejars 
of Xativa left the kingdom of Valencia.°® This group of emigrants 
included men and women, most likely related by blood. The group’s 
adventure, however, did not result in a safe passage. These Mudejars 
of Xativa, after paying the mandatory taxes before leaving the king- 
dom of Valencia, went to Alacant, where they contracted a boat for 
their trip to Granada. The boat, however, was attacked by an armed 
Christian vessel and most of the Mudejars were taken captive.” 

Population loss, whether in large scale after an invasion, or as a 
continuous trickle, had a very harmful effect on the kingdom of 
Valencia. As a consequence of Mudejar emigration, the aljama of 
Xativa, like the one in Alzira, became impoverished.” In order to 
improve the aljama’s financial situation, the king often granted the 
Mudejars of Xativa partial or total tax exemptions, such as the one 
from 1300.°° Royal generosity often proved insufficient to alleviate 
fiscal pressure. ‘Thus, an endless cycle of emigration and impover- 
ishment was created. In 1325, for example, many Mudejars of Xativa 
burdened by high taxes, decided to move to ecclesiastical or seignio- 
rial lands in hopes of paying lower taxes.'”° 


Conclusion 


In the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, numerous 
Granadan attacks and border incidents caused turmoil in the king- 
dom of Valencia. These Granadan attacks, which came in full scale 


® A.C.A., Reg. 145, fol. 227v. 

® ACA, Reg. 174, fols. 198r—-v. 

7 Thid. 

* The aljama of Alzira became almost depopulated and in 1327 complained to 
the new king, Alfons IV, that the coronation tax that he had imposed on it was 
too high. See A.C.A., Jaume I, Cartes reials, caixa 76, doc. 9262. 

® A.CLA., Reg. 198, fol. 214r. 

'00 A.C.A., Reg. 183, fol. 189r. 
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after the 1276 Mudejar revolt, resulted in large numbers of Mudejars 
leaving the kingdom of Valencia. The cycle of invasion and emi- 
gration brought about the depopulation of many moreras, including 
Xativa. The 1287 genet incursion left the moreria of Xativa almost 
depopulated. The effects of this attack persisted into the fourteenth 
century and were compounded by new Granadan attacks. King 
Jaume I’s successors, namely Pere ILI, Alfons III and Jaume II, guar- 
anteed the privileges that the Mudejars of Xativa had received after 
the Christian conquest. Despite this, the depopulation and poverty 
that affected the aljama of Xativa allowed Christian officials to become 
more involved in the internal affairs of the Mudejar community. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


CHANGE IN THE ALJAMA: INCREASED CHRISTIAN 
INTERVENTION IN THE ALJAMA’S AFFAIRS 


Introduction 


The cycle of emigration and impoverishment that the Mudejar com- 
munity of Xativa suffered as a result of repeated Granadan military 
invasions and a hardening of Christian attitudes towards Mudejars 
brought about significant changes in the internal functioning of 
Xativa’s Mudejar aljama. While the aljama continued to exist as a 
corporation, the role of its Mudejar officials was gradually taken 
away by their Christian counterparts. ‘The depopulation of the more- 
ria of Xativa opened the door for changes, since the Mudejars who 
lived there after 1287, mainly new immigrants, allowed the crown 
to redefine subtly the original privileges granted to them by King 
Jaume I. Moreover, the consolidation of Christian political and eco- 
nomic structures resulted in increased interaction between Mudejars 
and Christians at the economic and legal levels, which in turn accel- 
erated the acculturation process. 


Changes in the Alama 


From 1276 to 1327, in essence, the government of the Mudejar 
aljama of Xativa remained in the hands of the same Mudejar officials 
as before. The difference, however, was that the responsibilities of 
some of these officials were altered to adapt to the new political con- 
text, which was characterized by increased Christian intervention in 
the internal affairs of the aljama. 

The aljama continued to function as a corporation and was perceived 
as such by Christians. In 1285, when the king was worried that the 
royal coffers were suffering from possible misconduct at the hands of 
the amin of Xativa and those of other aljamas, he ordered them to 
come to his court. The amins in question had to bring documents to 
the king to prove that they performed their duty faithfully. In addition 
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to the amin, each Mudejar community was to send to the king one 
or two people with a letter from the aljama.' Similarly, in 1306, 
King Jaume II ordered the aljama of Xativa to select three or four 
people among themselves who were familiar with the aljama’s situa- 
tion as envoys to the king to inform him of the state of the aljama.? 

The qadi continued to be the head of the community, although 
his position also suffered the effects of the increasingly corporate 
nature of the aljama. In 1323 King Jaume II embarked on a costly 
Sardinian expedition. To finance it, the king increased the tax pres- 
sure on his subjects, including the Mudejars. The aljama of Xativa, 
most likely the adelantats, requested that the king abolish the local 
qadi’s tax-free status and force him to pay the questia, peita and 
other royal taxes.’ 

Nevertheless, the qadi still functioned as the moral leader of the 
community. In 1282, when the king regulated the local paper industry, 
the qadi and the adelantats swore on behalf of the entire aljama that 
they would pay the proper taxes to the king.* As the leader of the 
community, the qadi vouched for the conduct of the entire aljama. 

In addition to being a role model for the entire community, the 
qadi’s job entailed legal and administrative responsibilities. As was 
the case with many officials, Mudejar, Christian or Jewish—the office 
of the qadi changed with time. In 1287, for example, following a 
major Granadan invasion, the king appointed Torrenti as the new 
qadi of Xativa. This was in violation of the original rules established 
in the carta-puebla, which determined that the Mudejars of Xativa 
should elect their own qadi. It is not clear whether the king was 
forced to do so because the previous qadi, most likely Abdolays 
Abanagaba, who was the qadi in 1282, had left the moreria of Xativa 
with the invading Granadan forces.’ The lack of information about 
Abdolays’ appointment, or any other qadis before him, including 
Muhammat Almorelli, who in 1261 received an annual salary for 
his job, prevents us from determining whether Torrenti was the first 
qadi to be appointed by the king, in violation of the carta-puebla. 

It is also difficult to determine whether the king, rather than the 
Mudejars of Xativa, continued to appoint qadis after 1287. We know 


' A.G.A., Reg. 57, fols. 225v—226r. 
2 A.C.A., Reg. 140, fol. 3r. 

5 A.C.A., Reg. 247, fols. 237v-238r. 
* Madurell i Marimon, doc. 6. 

° Ibid., doc. 6. 
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the names of two other qadis, namely Ali Abencorculla, who was in 
office in 1321 and Muhammad Acaba, who was the qadi of the 
aljama of Xativa in 1323.° In both cases we only learn indirectly 
the names of the two different qadis, and not the circumstances by 
which they came to office. However, a document from 1324, most 
likely regarding Muhammad's election, seems to imply that there 
was some controversy regarding the election of the qadi. In 1324 
the Mudejars of Xativa asked King Jaume II to confirm the origi- 
nal royal grant regarding “the foundation of the raval of Xativa and 
concerning the election of the qadi and adelantats.”’ It seems proba- 
ble that the aljama of Xativa needed an official document to resist 
Christian involvement in the internal functioning of the aljama. 
Indeed, the aljama of Xativa was not alone in this respect. In 1306, 
the king wrote to Bernat de Libia, bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia, 
regarding a complaint that he had received from the Mudejar aljama 
of Valencia. The king stated that the Mudejar aljama of Valencia 
used to have an amin, a qadi and two adelantats from the same 
aljama, who were appointed by the aljama, and that, contrary to 
this, Bernat had appointed “foreign Saracens in the aforementioned 
positions, and a Jew is the one who judges cases among them.”® It 
is interesting to note that, as in Xativa, Christian interference in the 
appointment of Mudejar officials followed a Granadan attack, in this 
case that of 1304, which brought about Mudejar emigration, depop- 
ulation of the morerias, and a restructuring of the different aljamas 
affected by this cycle. 

In addition to appointing a new qadi, the king added a further 
responsibility to this office. In 1287, when the moreria of Xativa 
became almost entirely depopulated, the king attached a new duty 
to the qadi, namely that of repopulating the moreria. ‘Torrenti was to 
act in the name of the king, just as the royal officials of the Repartiment 
had done in the mid-thirteenth century, and was to assign houses 
and other property to the Mudejars who settled in Xativa.? The new 
leadership role that the king assigned to the qadi is in line with 


° See A.C.A., Reg. 171, fols. 176r-v and A.C.A., Reg. 247, fols. 237v—238r 
respectively. 

7 A.C.A., Reg. 202, fol. 178r: “stabilimento ravalli Xative et super eleccione 
alcadii et adenantatorum.” 

8 A.C.A., Reg. 138, fol. 232v: “Sarracenos extraneos in officiis supradictis et est 
Iudeum qui iudicet inter eos.” 

° A.C.A., Reg. 75, fol. 5r. 
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historical practice. In Andalus, in dire political circumstances during 
the eleventh-century ‘Taifa period, for example, qadis became lead- 
ers of their communities. 

After the qadi, the amin was the most powerful figure in the 
aljama. As determined by the original carta-puebla, the amin was 
appointed by the king to collect taxes for the crown. As a royal 
official, the amin carried out royal orders. In 1283, for example, 
faced with the threat of a French invasion, King Pere HI ordered 
the amins of the kingdom of Valencia to send him archers from 
their morerias.'!° As a tax collector, the amin was also a powerful figure 
in the privately owned alquerias in Xativa’s término. At least in one 
case, a Christian who bought an adqueria in Xativa’s término and rented 
it out to Mudejars, established an amin there.''! Having an amin 
overlook the alqueria and collect taxes from its inhabitants was very 
useful, since in many cases, as in this one, the Christian owner of 
the alqueria was an absentee lord.'? Nevertheless, the office of the 
amin also experienced Christian encroachment. In 1298, King Jaume 
II ordered the almotacen of Huesca, the amin’s Christian counterpart, 
not to interfere with the amin’s collection of taxes from the shops 
in the local morera.' 

As in the case of the qadi, the role of the amin also changed in 
time. In a document from 1287 addressed to the Christian officials 
of Xativa, King Jaume I explained the job that Pere de Carcel had 
held in Xativa. Pere’s responsibility was to capture any Christian 


0 A.C.A., Reg. 46, fol. 100v. As a result of the French threat, the crown altered 
the terms of the 1244 surrender treaty, which only demanded military service from 
the Mudejars of Xativa when the southern part of the kingdom of Valencia, from 
Valencia city to Biar, was in revolt. 

" A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 72, doc. 8847. 

Although the amin collected taxes for the lord and looked after the lord’s inter- 
ests, it did not always put an end to all the potential problems associated with 
absenteeism. The Christian who bought the a/queria was Joan Enric, a member of 
the royal household. After purchasing the alqueria from a Christian of Xativa, Joan 
was sent on an embassy to the ruler of Granada. Interestingly, before he started 
on his journey, Joan handed over the keys of the alqueria to the amin and, in the 
presence of the justiciar of Xativa, announced that he was going to Granada on 
royal business and that he was placing the alqueria under royal protection. Some 
time later, when Joan was actually on his way to Granada, he passed by Xativa 
and learned that the Christian who sold him the alqueria had taken possession of it 
in Joan’s absence. After a violent confrontation between the two parties, the king 
ordered the justiciar of Xativa to restore the a/queria in question to Joan. See A.C.A., 
Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 72, doc. 8847. 

'S Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 116. 
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who harmed those Mudejars of Xativa who lived outside the city 
walls, most likely artisans, and bring them to the local justiciar.'* At 
the same time, Pere was to capture any Mudejar who started a fight 
among Mudejars. After capturing the troublesome Mudejars, Pere 
was to bring them to the amin of Xativa, and not the qadi.’ The 
document stated that Pere had exercised this job correctly while he 
was alive, and that after his death it had passed on to one of his 
relatives, Goter Gonzalez, who had exercised it from Pere’s death 
until the invasion of the moreria in 1287.'° 

Although this Christian office had been in existence already under 
King Jaume I, the tumultuous assault on the morena that followed 
the 1287 Granadan genet invasion made it necessary to provide protec- 
tion for the Mudejars of Xativa against Christian attack. The most 
interesting aspect of this document, however, is the fact that the Mude- 
jars accused of causing trouble had to be brought to the amin for pun- 
ishment. As prescribed by the carta-puebla, the amin, the salmedina 
and some prominent men in the aljama advised the qadi in some cases 
involving Mudejars. ‘The fact that the Mudejars who caused trouble 
were to be handed over to the amin reinforced the role of media- 
tor that this Mudejar official played between the Mudejar commu- 
nity and the crown, which awarded him a greater role in the aljama. 

The line that separated the responsibilities of the two highest 
officials in the aljama, however, was not always clear, and in many 
cases their responsibilities overlapped. This was the result of two 
important events. First, it was the logical consequence of the devel- 
opment of the aljama. As the institution evolved, so did the role of 
its officials. Second, it was the result of the fact that the aljama 
increasingly became a corporation. In 1289, for example, when King 
Alfons HI granted the Infanta Lascara the right to collect fourteen 
thousand sous from the rents of the raval of Xativa for the next five 
years, the king stated that if the Mudejars of Xativa did not coop- 
erate in this matter, the Infanta’s procurator had to compel the 


'* There were several facilities outside the moreria of Xativa, such as shops, espe- 
cially those that caused pollution, baths and at least a cemetery. It seems that par- 
ticularly those Mudejars of Xativa who worked in the shops outside the walls of 
the morena resided there. Thus, in 1310, King Jaume IJ, in an attempt to protect 
the Mudejars of Xativa, ordered that all Mudejar artisans should have and oper- 
ate their shops inside the gates of the moreria. See A.C.A., Reg. 239, fol. 16r. 

' A.C.A., Reg. 75, fol. 32r. 

'© Tn 1287, Goter Gonzalez assisted the newly appointed qadi of Xativa, Torrenti, 
in the repopulation of the moreria of Xativa. See A.C.A., Reg. 74, fol. Sv. 
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Mudejars through the amin and qadi.'’ The involvement of both 
officials made sense in this case, since the amin was the tax collec- 
tor in the aljama, while the qadi could legally compel the Mudejars 
to pay off debts. Indeed, in 1314 and 1322, when several Mudejars 
of Xativa and its férmino denied that they owed money to some Jews 
of Xativa, King Jaume II ordered the qadi of Xativa to compel the 
said Mudejars to pay off their debt to the Jews." 

Another important aljama official was the salmedina or chief of 
police, who was appointed by the crown. In 1292, King Jaume II 
wrote to the bailiff of Xativa and the local aljama informing them 
that Sahat, son of Behanux, who had been appointed as salmedina 
of the raval of Xativa by King Alfons III, should continue in his post 
for as long as he faithfully fulfilled his obligations.'’ Interestingly, 
King Jaume II specified that King Alfons HI had granted the knight 
Fernando Garcés de Roda “that the said Sahat should hold the said 
post.”?° Was Sahat another royal appointee following the depopulation 
of the moreria of Xativa in 1287, just as ‘Torrenti had been? Did King 
Alfons II grant the position to Sahat as a favor to the Aragonese noble, 
to ease relations with Garcés de Roda after the War of the Aragonese 
Union? Although King Alfons II did not violate the original privilege 
of the aljama of Xativa by appointing Sahat as salmedina, the fact 
that the king selected a Mudejar from outside of Xativa for the post 
points to a trend that became extended practice in later centuries. 

The salmedina had assistants or exortivos who helped him main- 
tain order within the aljama. Their obligations included bringing 
citations to people to appear in court and execute the penalty imposed 
in legal cases. Early fourteenth century documents referred to them 
as saigs, which was the title employed by their Christian counter- 
parts. The name change illustrates a Christian effort to assimilate 
Mudejar structures to Christian. 

The exortivos also assisted the salmedina in the control of the more- 
ria jail. In 1326 Abraffim Abracecha, saig of the moreria of Xativa 
fled to Granada. Abraffim did not leave alone, however, but took 
with him two Mudejar women accused of committing a crime who 
were being held in the moreria of Xativa and his own daughter who 
was the jail guardian.?! 


 A.C.A., Reg. 79, fol. 56r. 

'8 A.G.A., Reg. 154, fols. 244v-245r and A.C.A., Reg. 177, fols. 50v—51r. 
' A.C.A., Reg. 86, fol. 137r. 

2” A.C.A., Reg. 86, fol. 137r: “quod dictus Sahat uteretur \ipso/ officio.” 
2! A.C.A., Reg. 285, fol. 171r. 
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Just as the exortwvos were presented as saigs in Christian documents, 
the adelantats were referred to as jurats or jurates. According to the 
1252 carta-puebla, the aljama of Xativa was to have four adelantats. 
We know at least the names of three Mudejars who held the office 
of adelantats in January 1282. They were Muhammad Algarbi, Galibe 
Amecorer and Muhammad Abeyepta.” Why were there only three 
adelantats at this time? ‘The answer seems to be that the aljama of 
Xativa was in the process of appointing a fourth one. In December 
1281, just a month earlier, King Pere HI wrote to the aljama of 
Xativa explaining the rules for the selection of adelantats. ‘Thus the 
king decided that those who held the position under King Jaume I 
should continue to do so. In case of death or absence of any of the 
adelantats, however, which may have been the case at the time, the 
remaining ones had to select as many as were needed to complete 
the assigned four. The selection had to be made carefully, and the 
adelantats in office had to choose people whom they knew for the 
position, since it was the responsibility of those officers to oversee 
the interests of the aljama and of the king. Once selected, the ade- 
lantats had to swear that they would act properly in their office, 
which was held for life. 


Changes in the Mudegjar Legal System 


The most significant change within the aljama’s government, how- 
ever, occurred in the legal sphere. Despite the fact that King Jaume 
I granted the Mudejars of Xativa the right to be judged by a qadi 
according to Islamic law, Christians began to usurp this privilege 
shortly after the Christian conquest and continued to do so increasingly 
toward the end of the thirteenth century. While the qadi remained 
the most important legal figure in the aljama of Xativa, his legal 
responsibilities, especially in criminal cases, were gradually taken over 
by Christian officials. This process was caused by several factors. 
First, the Christian community experienced significant growth in pop- 
ulation, which resulted in increased political and social pressure on 


the Mudejars. Second, the Christian community became firmly estab- 
lished in the kingdom of Valencia. As Christian officials solidified 


* A.C.A., Reg. 46, fol. 66v. 
*3 Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 95. 
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their power, they tended to increase it at the expense of Mudejar 
officials or even other Christian officials with similar competencies 
over Mudejars. ‘Third, Christians wanted to partake in the lucrative 
revenues that the Mudejar legal system generated. Fourth, repeated 
invasions from Granada and the Mudejar emigration that accom- 
panied them resulted in a loss of political power in many aljamas. 

Under such circumstances, Christian officials began to intervene 
in legal cases among Mudejars. In answer to numerous Mudejar 
complaints, the king repeatedly clarified the legal procedure that 
should be followed in such cases. Bitter fights over the lucrative 
Mudejar jurisdiction often involved the general bailiff and the procu- 
rator of the kingdom of Valencia. In 1283, King Pere HI informed 
the leutenant procurator of the kingdom of Valencia below the 
Xuquer river that he should not intervene in cases among Jews or 
among Mudejars of Xativa since those were the competence of the 
royal bailiff.** Such royal reprimands were not very effective. In 1297 
the king admonished the procurator of the kingdom of Valencia for 
intervening in civil and criminal cases among royal Mudejars and 
Jews, who were not under his jurisdiction.” 

To fight such repeated abuse, King Jaume I promulgated a law 
in 1298 by which civil and criminal cases among Mudejars who 
lived on royal and church lands fell under the jurisdiction of the 
bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia, while civil and criminal cases 
among Mudejars who lived on the lands of barons and knights came 
under the jurisdiction of the procurator of the kingdom of Valencia.” 

The confrontation regarding jurisdiction over Mudejar legal cases 
also involved royal and local officials, especially the justiciars. In 
1285, King Pere II ordered the justiciar, jurates and prominent men 
of Valencia, 


if they decide that the Saracens of Valencia should answer to their 
qadi concerning complaints which will be set forth about them, that 
they should not compel the said [Mudejars] to answer to them but 
should send them to their judge as is customary.?’ 


** A.C.A., Reg. 60, fol. 20r. 

»” A.C.A., Reg. 256, fols. 6r—v. 

*% A.C.A., Reg. 196, fol. 196v and A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume ID, caixa 3, doc. 502. 

27 Roca Traver, doc. 15: “si constiterint eis Sarracenos Valencie debere respon- 
dere in posse alcadi eorum super querimoniis que exponerentur de ipsis, quod non 
compellant ipsos ad respondendum in posse suo set remitant eos ad eorum iudicem 
prout est fieri consuetum.” 
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In 1296 the king addressed a similar order to all the justiciars of 
the kingdom of Valencia.”* Repeated royal orders indicate that the 
problem was not easily eradicated.” 

Moreover, justiciars in royal towns often judged cases involving 
Mudejars from privately owned lands. In July 1322, the king wrote 
to the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia and local justiciars to remind 
them that cases among Mudejars under the jurisdiction of nobles 
were to be decided by the procurator of the kingdom of Valencia. 
Therefore, some Mudejars of Jaume de Xérica were to be captured 
and delivered to the procurator.*” 

Similar problems existed when legal cases involved Mudejars from 
both royal and seigniorial lands. In 1314, for example, there was a 
legal case that involved a Mudejar from Canals, which was under 
the jurisdiction of Amor and Dionis lords of Canals, and a Mudejar 
of Xativa. The aljama of Canals wanted the Mudejar of Xativa to 
contribute with them to pay the money that they owed to the 
Christians of Requena. Since the appeal to the king was made by 
the Mudejars of Canals, who lived on seigniorial lands, the king 
ordered the lieutenant procurator of the kingdom of Valencia below 
the Xtquer river to decide the case.*! Similarly in 1317 King Jaume 
II ordered that it was the bailiff of Xativa’s responsibility to investigate 
and punish the excesses committed by Mudejars on seigniorial lands 
in the raval of Xativa, and that the viceprocurator of the kingdom 
of Valencia was not to interfere.” In both cases, the determining 
factor was which official had jurisdiction where the incident occurred. 

As the numerous royal orders regarding Mudejar jurisdiction indi- 
cate, the Mudejar legal system was complicated and confusing. While 
Christian involvement in the Mudejar legal system represented a vio- 
lation of the original privileges, perhaps the most relevant issue to 
examine is what effect did this usurpation of power have on the 
Mudejars? Were criminal and civil cases among the Mudejars deter- 
mined according to Islamic law? What role did the qadi or any other 
Mudejar official play in deciding such cases? 

The large number of complaints in the Christian registers about 
Christian involvement in the Mudejar legal system indicates that 


8 A.C.A., Reg. 105, fol. 125v. 
® See also A.C.A., Reg. 161, fol. 123r. 
°° A.C.A., Reg. 175, fols. 239v—240r. 
31 A.C.A., Reg. 154, fol. 84v. 
2 ACA, Reg. 244, fol. L5r. 
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Mudejars saw such Christian actions as encroachment. Beginning in 
the early 1280s, the Mudejars of the kingdom of Valencia, includ- 
ing those from Xativa, often complained to the king that cases involv- 
ing Mudejars were not decided according to Islamic law. ‘These 
charges were abundant and continued well into the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Such Mudejar complaints spread throughout the entire king- 
dom of Valencia. In 1290 for example, several Mudejars from the 
mountains below the Xuquer river complained that, contrary to the 
Sunna, they had been detained and that their property had been 
confiscated by Christian officials. In 1291 the Mudejars of Vall 
d’Ux6, in the northern part of the kingdom of Valencia, complained 
that, contrary to custom, they had been forced by Christian officials 
to plead their cases outside of Vall d’Ux6.** In 1304, the accusa- 
tions of Christian involvement in Mudejar cases reached Gandia, on 
the coast south of Valencia. In Gandia three Christians intervened 
in Mudejar cases and imposed fines on the Mudejars which were 
only supposed to be levied by the king.* 

Accusations regarding Christian involvement in the Mudejar judi- 
cial system often referred to the fact that Christian officials, espe- 
cially local ones such as the justiciar decided cases that were under 
the jurisdiction of the qadi. This was the case, for example, in Gandia 
in 1304.*% In 1306, the justiciar of Beniopa was accused of interfer- 
ing with the amin and the qadi in their legal competencies.*’ 

Such complaints were also abundant in Xativa. In 1313 the aljlama 
of Xativa complained to the king about Christian intervention in 
Mudejar cases. In his response, Jaume II informed the bailiff of 
Xativa that the local Mudejars had accused him of acting against 
royal privileges and the Sunna in legal cases involving only Mudejars 
of the said town. To avoid further problems with the Mudejar aljama 
of Xativa, the king instructed the bailiff to do in such legal cases as 
it was customary.”® The royal response was ambiguous. In fact, since 
1264 in Xativa Mudejar criminal cases were under the jurisdiction 
of the bailiff, while civil cases were decided by the qadi.** In 1298, 


33 Roca Traver, doc. 24. 

* A.C.A., Reg. 86, fol. 122v. 

® ACA, Reg. 133, fols. 38r—v. 
% ACA, Reg. 133, fol. 38r. 

7 AGA, Reg. 139, fol. 133v. 
% A.C.A., Reg. 152, fol. 166v. 
® A.C.A., Reg. 13, fol. 236r. 
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King Jaume II restricted even more the qadi’s role by determining 
that the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia had ultimate jurisdiction 
over all civil and criminal cases involving Mudejars in the kingdom 
of Valencia.*® Indeed, a case from 1292 seems to indicate that the 
bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia had enjoyed such a privilege before 
1298, at which time King Jaume II only made official what was 
widespread practice. In 1292 the king ordered the bailiff of the king- 
dom of Valencia to investigate a case that involved six Mudejars. 
At the time when King Pere II took Montesa, they gave Ahmet 
Aroig, who used to live in Incara but who in 1292 lived in Xativa, 
6,000 sous in cash and property to redeem them in case they were 
sold into slavery. The six Mudejars were sold into slavery, and Ahmet 
denied that he ever received any money from them.” 

The king’s recommendation, however, did not prove to be effective. 
A year later, in 1314, the Mudejars of Xativa once again complained 
to the king about legal abuse. This time, the Mudejars complained 
to the king that the bailiff did not observe the Sunna in homicide 
cases involving only Mudejars. On the contrary, as the king informed 
his bailiff in Xativa, “you granted pardons by receiving money from 
homicides which had been perpetrated by others from the said 
aljama.”” 

Mudejar complaints of Christian intrusion in their legal system 
affected not only local Christian officials, such as the bailiff and the 
justiciar, but also the royal official who had ultimate jurisdiction over 
Mudejar civil and criminal cases in the entire kingdom. The aljama 
of Valencia complained to the king that the bailiff of the kingdom 
of Valencia was not proceeding according to the Sunna, and was 
admitting Christians as witnesses in civil and criminal cases among 
the Mudejars of Valencia.” 

Complaints about Christian encroachment on the Mudejar legal 
system affected not only those who lived on royal lands, but also 
those under private lords. In 1298 Jaume de Xérica complained that 
the justiciar of Valencia was holding captive one of his Mudejars, 
who had been accused of wounding a woman in her house in 
Valencia. The justiciar had violated the Mudejar’s rights, since the 


© A.C.A., Reg. 196, fol. 196v. 

"AGA. Reg. 93, fol. 317v. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 154, fol. 76v.: “fecistis remissiones recipiendo pecunie de homi- 
cidiis que peralios dicte aliame perpetrantur.” 

® A.CLA., Reg. 227, fol. 178v. 
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Mudejar, according to the Sunna, should have been judged by the 
qadi of Valencia, and not by the justiciar.* In another case from 
1310, the knight Artal de Luna, lord of Sogorb, complained to the 
king that the procurator of the kingdom of Valencia, or other judges 
appointed by him, had decided legal cases among the Mudejars of 
Sogorb, which had traditionally been brought up before the qadi of 
Almonacir.” A similar complaint was raised in 1323 by prominent 
Christian men of Xativa against the bailiff and justiciar of Xativa, 
who had taken over the right to judge civil cases among the Mudejars 
who lived in their alquerias in Xativa’s ¢érmino.*® In this case, the 
king sided with the prominent men. 

Moreover, Mudejars were not the only ones who suffered from 
Christian interference. Jews also endured Christian encroachment in 
their legal system. In 1285, for example, the king assured the aljama 
of Jews of Calatayud that any cases among them should be decided 
by Jewish lawyers and according to Jewish law. Moreover, the king 
determined that in “any cases among any of you brought about 
before any judge or Christian official, we want that such cases be 
brought back and be concluded under the consideration of your 
Jewish judges as is customary.”*” The same document was sent out 
to several other Jewish communities, including the Jews of Xativa.* 

Thus, complaints about Christian intrusion in the Mudejar legal 
system concentrated on the fact that Christian officials often bypassed 
the qadi and decided cases among Mudejars without following Islamic 
law. If this was the case, what then, was the role of the qadi? For 
the most part, it seems that the qadi decided civil cases among the 
Mudejars of Xativa. In February 1320 Muhammad Gibir, a Mudejar 
of Xativa, seeking to appeal a case to the king, presented the fol- 
lowing account to the town’s bailiff’ Ali Benhahamet, a nephew of 
Ali Abenhabib, saw one day Muhammad Gibir and Fatima, his 


“ A.C.A., Reg. 100, fol. 142r. 

® ACA. Reg. 144, fol. 214r. 

© A.G.A., Reg. 181, fol. 74r. 

7 A.C.A., Reg. 56, fol. 96r: “alique cause inter aliquos vestrum coram aliquo iudice 
vel officiale Christiano fuerint agitate, volumus quod dicte cause reducantur et termi- 
nentur sub examine vestrorum iudicum Iudeorum prout est actenus fieri consuetum.” 

8 Tn 1286, for example, the king ordered the bailiff of Xativa to correct the 
decision that the former bailiff had made on a case regarding a debt among Jews 
of Xativa. The former bailiff had taken captive one of the Jews accused of not pay- 
ing off the debt. The king ordered the new bailiff that the case had to be decided 
according to the “Hebrew Sunna.” See A.C.A., Reg. 63, fol. 39r. 
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uncle’s wife, exit a house in the moreria of Xativa, one after the other. 
Ali Benhahamet accused Muhammad of committing adultery with 
Fatima before the qadi of Xativa. Muhammad and Fatima were 
brought before the qadi. Muhammad refused to confess to the crime, 
however, and the qadi condemned him and Fatima to be held captive 
by his court for a year. Muhammad appealed to the king, stating 
that this sentence was against the Sunna. The king accepted the appeal 
and ordered Hassan, the qadi general of the kingdom of Valencia, 
together with the qadi of Valencia to oversee the case and decide 
if the qadi of Xativa acted properly or was motivated by hatred.” 

Appeals to the king as the ultimate judge, concerning civil cases 
decided by a qadi, were not unusual among Mudejars. Local civil 
cases, however, did not entirely escape from Christian involvement. 
In a 1317 case, King Jaume II informed the bailiff of the kingdom 
of Valencia that he had instructed the bailiff of Xativa: 


when it happens that a Saracen male or female dies leaving behind 
children, and at the time or day that the death occurred one or some 
of the said children are absent from the place or éérmino in which their 
father or their mother died, on that account we should acquire a cer- 
tain part of the goods which belonged to the aforementioned, so that 
according to the Sunna and Shari’a of the Saracens it should be given 
to us from those goods or their value, namely at the rate of five dinars 
per besant.”” 


While the king justified his actions based on Islamic law, his real 
motive was financial. Based on the profit that this regulation yielded 
in Xativa, King Jaume II ordered the bailiff of the kingdom of 
Valencia to apply the same rule in the entire kingdom. 

Christian officials, such as the local bailiff, also interfered in Mudejar 
civil cases. In 1319 for example, the aljama of La Foia de Bunyol 
complained to the king because the local bailiff had refused to grant 
a Mudejar woman her share of her brother’s inheritance. ‘The king 
ordered that the qadi should decide the case according to the Sunna, 
and informed the procurator of the kingdom of Valencia that the 


*® A.C.A., Reg. 171, fols. 176r—v. 

° A.C.A., Reg. 278, fol. 201v: “cum contingit aliquem Sarracenum vel Sarracenam 
relictis filtis decedere et tempore sive die ipsius obitus aliquis seu aliqui ex dictis 
filis sunt absentes a loco seu termino eius in quo pater vel mater eorum decedit, 
nobis propterea in bonis que fuerunt dictorum parentum acquiritur certa pars, ita 
quod secundum ¢gunam et xaram Sarracenorum nobis ex ipsis bonis seu ecorum 
valere scilicet ad racionem quinque denariorum pro bisancio dari debet.” 
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qadi had to decide the case, while the bailiff was in charge of imple- 
menting the decision.”! 

From the time of the conquest, however, Mudejar criminal juris- 
diction was the area that suffered most from Christian intervention. 
In Xativa the bailiff had jurisdiction over criminal cases involving 
Mudeyjars since before 1264, while from 1298 on, the bailiff of the 
kingdom of Valencia had the ultimate jurisdiction over criminal cases 
for the entire kngdom. What role did the qadi play under such cir- 
cumstances? A case from Elx might shed some light on the discussion. 
In 1316 King Jaume IJ told the justiciar of Elx that he should not 
intervene in criminal and civil cases among the Mudejars of Elx, since 
this was the competence of the bailiff and qadi of Elx. The king 
concluded that, “you should allow [those cases] to be heard and 
decided by the said bailiff and their qadi as it is customary to do.”*” 

What was the meaning of such an ambiguous arrangement? Did 
both officials preside together over criminal cases involving only 
Mudejars? Was the qadi a simple adviser to the Christian official 
involved? Was this a full guarantee that these cases were decided 
according to Islamic law? Scholars are divided over this issue. For 
the mid-fourteenth century, Boswell concluded that “unless one 
assumes that Christian judges were conversant with Islamic law,” the 
Mudejars were judged according to Christian law.’ Meyerson, whose 
study concentrates on the fifteenth century, disagrees with Boswell. 
For Meyerson, the qadi was not a simple observer, but a key player 
in deciding these cases, while the Christian official made sure that 
the qadi’s sentence was applied.** According to Meyerson moreover, 
Christian involvement most often affected non-hadd cases, for which 
neither the Quran nor the Sunna had prescribed a penalty, and 
which in Islamic places fell under the jurisdiction of the police or 
the ruler’s court, and not the qadi.” 

Even if the qadi pronounced a sentence according to Islamic law, 
however, the fact that the Christian official was involved in the 
penalty phase, allowed the Christian to influence the final outcome 
of the case. In 1313 for example, in an order to capture a Mudejar 


| A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume H, caixa 50, doc. 6138. 

* A.C.A., Reg. 161, fol. 170v: “audiri et terminari permitatis per dictum baiu- 
lum et alcadium eorundem prout ut est fierl1 actum consuetum.” 

°° Boswell, pp. 131-132. 

** Meyerson, p. 194. 

° Tbid., p. 195. 
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of Quesa accused of murdering a Mudejar of Xativa, the king 
explained how the qadi and the bailiff had to be involved in the 
case. The bailiff of Xativa was to inform the qadi about the case. 
The qadi was to decide the case according to the Sunna. However, 
the king admonished the bailiff of Xativa that if the Mudejars guilty 
of the crime were captured, he had to ensure that they should be 
punished as severely as possible to create an example for others.” 
Even if the king’s advice was simply rhetoric, the fact that the bailiff 
could have an effect on the penalty to be applied, allowed him the 
power to revise the qadi’s decision if he deemed it necessary. 

Indeed, the local bailiff often took the law into his own hands. 
Christian intervention in the Mudejar criminal system increased espe- 
cially in the mid-fourteenth century. To fulfill their role in Mudejar 
criminal cases, Christian officials needed to acquire basic knowledge 
of Islamic law. ‘To supply such Christian demand, Islamic law was 
translated into Catalan. Thus, we know of such a translation from 
the late fourteenth century done in Sumacarcel, near Xativa.°’ Already 
by the early fourteenth century, the crown became very involved in 
investigating abuse cases. In 1317, King Jaume II ordered the bailiff 
of Xativa, Arnau d’Antist, to investigate one of his predecessor’s 
actions regarding a Mudejar. Jaume Andreu, Arnau’s predecessor, 
had unjustly sold into slavery Hayhia Arraffa, a Mudejar of Xativa, 
who had been unable to pay his debts. Hayhia had been condemned 
and had already received thirty lashes. After administering physical 
punishment to Hayhia, however, instead of releasing him the bailiff 
held Hayhia captive and sold him into slavery.* ‘This was in clear 
violation of the legal system, since in the kingdom of Valencia the 
usual practice was to apply either the penalty indicated in the Sunna 
or in the Furs, but not both such as happened in this case. 

What options did the Mudejars have to combat such Christian 
obstruction of justice? The Mudejars’ last resort was to appeal to 
the king for justice. Mudejars could appeal a qadi’s decision to the 
king, who could appoint another qadi to the case or ultimately the 
qadi of the kingdom of Valencia. A case from 1323 illustrates the 
complicated system of appeals available to the Mudejars. ‘Two Mudejars 


® A.C.A., Reg. 154, fol. 6v. 

°7 See Carmen Barcelé Torres, ed., Un tratado catalan medieval de derecho islamico: 
El libre de guna e xara dels moros (Cordoba: Universidad de Cordoba, 1989). 

® A.C.A., Reg. 164, fol. 236v. 
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of Quart had been accused of the death of another Mudejar. Since 
two qadis had found them not guilty, however, the two Mudejars 
had not been punished. Shortly after this sentence was pronounced, 
however, the two Mudejars in question were once again accused of 
committing the same crime. This time, a faqui ordered the two 
accused Mudejars to be captured again. The two Mudejars were 
once again absolved of their crime; this time by the qadi of Valencia. 
Upon learning of this sentence, the fagui threatened the qadi of 
Valencia, who felt compelled to find the two Mudejars guilty. 
Afterwards, the two accused were condemned to 250 and 200 lashes 
respectively. ‘The two Mudejars of Quart appealed to the king. Taking 
advantage of the presence in Valencia of the qadi of Zaragoza, the 
king ordered this Muslim judge, who was also the qadi general of 
Aragon, to examine the case and decide it according to the Sunna. 
His decision is unknown.” 

Mudejars could also appeal to the king when Christian officials 
had overstepped the boundaries. This process was hindered some- 
times by Christian officials. In 1318 for example, the Mudejar Ali 
Aben Bobay¢ complained to the king that Jaume Andreu, bailiff of 
the kingdom of Valencia, had not allowed him to appeal to the king 
a case that the bailiff had decided.” In most cases, however, appeals 
to the king, the ultimate judge, proved favorable to the Mudejars. 
In 1306, Axir, a Mudejar of Xativa, complained to the king that 
his brother Ali had been wounded on his head and his arm with a 
knife by Ali, son of Ibrahim. Axir and his brother demanded jus- 
tice.°’ In response to their request, the king ordered Bernat de Libia, 
bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia, who most likely had already been 
involved in the case, to apply the Sunna as was fit, “so that we 
would not see the said Axir or his brother again in our presence 
complaining because of our fault.” Aljamas also took advantage of 
the appeal system to combat Christian encroachment. In 1279, three 
years after the Mudejar revolt, after hearing complaints from the 
Mudejars of Xativa, the king ordered the bailiff and justiciar of 
Xativa not to aggravate their financial situation.” 


®” See A.C.A., Reg. 179, fols. 92v—93r. 

° A.C.A., Reg. 165, fols. 260v—261r. 

8 A.C.A., Reg. 139, fol. 135r. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 139, fol. 135r: “ne dictum Axir aut fratrem suum videramus de 
cetero ob culpam nostri coram nostra presencia conquerente.” 

°3 Roca Traver, doc. 9. 
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The crown was often willing to offer pardons to Mudejars who 
appealed their sentences in exchange for a monetary fine. A case 
from 1314 affords us an inside look at how this process worked. In 
1314 the bailiff of Xativa held captive three Mudejars of Xativa who 
had been accused of murdering a butcher who worked at the butcher’s 
shop in the raval of Xativa. One of them, Abdalla Alquibir, who 
had wounded the butcher on the shoulder with a knife, was con- 
demned to pay 300 regalian sous. Abdalla Abenayir Harrabebit hit 
the butcher with a rock and was fined 200 regalian sous. By pay- 
ing the respective amounts, these two Mudejars were exempted from 
slavery. Cahat Halhardet, from Vall d’Ux6, however, who had deliv- 
ered the mortal blow to the butcher on the head with a rock, was 
to be sold into slavery.” 

Legal abuse at the hands of local or royal Christian officials had 
potentially negative results for the crown since Mudejars could ulti- 
mately relocate to land owned by the nobility. Thus, the king often 
instructed his officials to put an end to their abusive practices because 
many Mudejars were leaving his lands and aggravating the crown’s 
financial situation. This was the case in 1320 in the aljama of 
Valencia.® The same happened in 1325 in Xativa, where the aljama 
complained that the fiscal procurator of the town, “against their 
Sunna and custom observed until now, [accuses] or [intends] to 
accuse some Saracens of the same aljama, bringing them before the 
lieutenant procurator of the kingdom of Valencia or the bailiff of 
the same place.” The travel and legal expenses that the Mudejars 
of Xativa incurred as a result made them acquire large debts, which 
they could not afford to pay. 

Nevertheless, Christian involvement in the Mudejar legal system 
offered some advantages to the Mudejars. In some cases, for exam- 
ple, the involvement of Christian officials ensured that Mudejars who 
committed crimes against other Mudejars did not escape justice. In 
1313, when a Mudejar of Quesa who had killed a Mudejar of Xativa 
fled after committing the crime, the king ordered all the Christian 
officials in the kingdom of Valencia to capture him and bring him 
to the bailiff of Xativa to be punished.°’ 


% A.C.A., Reg. 274, fol. 220r. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 171, fols. 241-v. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 183, fol. 189r: “contra corum agunam et usum hactenus obser- 
vatum accusatis seu accusare intenditis Sarracenos eiusdem aliame conveniendo eos- 


dem coram tenentem locum procuratoris in regno Valencie seu batulo loci erusdem.” 
7 A.C.A., Reg. 154, fol. 6v. 
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As is often the case, it was difficult to capture criminals. In January 
1317, almost four years after the murder, the Mudejar of Quesa 
accused of killing the Mudejar of Xativa had not been captured, 
since “he is sustained by some of the said kingdom of Valencia who 
provide him advice, assistance and support.”® As the document 
implies, in the kingdom of Valencia there existed a large network 
among the Mudejars which provided support to Mudejar fugitives. 
In many cases, fugitives found refuge among Mudejars who lived on 
privately owned lands. ‘Thus, the king ordered the assistant procurator 
below the Xuquer river to capture any Christian and Mudejar who 
committed crimes on the land of knights or anywhere in the region 
south of the Xuquer river.® Thus, the power exercised by Christian 
authorities ensured that Mudejars from far away or even refugees 
were brought to justice in the places where they committed crimes. 

In other cases, Mudejars also welcomed Christian intervention 
because the Christian legal system offered more lenient penalties than 
its Islamic counterpart. In 1316 friends of Axit Aturri, a Mudejar of 
Xativa, appealed to the king on his behalf: Axit’s friends had appealed 
to the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia; he in turn wrote to the 
king that Axit, who had been condemned to 500 lashes for the mur- 
der of Gibir Huarat, had received 180 lashes already and that this 
had left him on the verge of death. Axit’s friends offered the crown 
800 sous to forgo the remaining lashes. The king determined that 
since the lashes had been administered to Axit as a form of punish- 
ment for not confessing that he was guilty of the said homicide, the 
bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia could accept the 800 sous and 
pardon Axit the remaining 320 lashes.” In similar appeals to the 
king, physical punishment was substituted for slavery. This was the 
case in 1322, when Muhammad Captogel and his wife, Mudejars of 
Xativa, were held captive by the bailiff of the town for a specified 


% A.C.A., Reg. 164, fol. 220v: “sustinetur per aliquos dicti regni Valencie qui 
dant sibi consilium et auxilium et favorem.” 

® A.C.A., Reg. 173, fol. 28r. 

” A.C.A., Reg. 277, fols. 143v-144r. In some cases, when the Mudejars could 
not afford to pay the fine imposed on them, the king reduced it. This was the case 
with two Mudejars of Favanella, convicted of killing another Mudejar. The guilty 
Mudejars appealed to the king, who imposed a monetary penalty of 2,000 sous on 
them. Since the Mudejars could not afford to pay such a large amount of money, 
the king ordered all the Christian officials involved in the case to enquire if the 
Mudejars could pay 1,000 sous or more. If this were the case, they would not 
receive physical punishment; otherwise, the two Mudejars were to suffer the pun- 
ishment that had originally been imposed on them. See A.C.A., Reg. 281, fol. 64v. 
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crime. The king determined that instead of undergoing physical pun- 
ishment, they should become the slaves of his general porter, Artaldo 
de Azlor in return for a mule that Artaldo had bought while in the 
king’s service.” 

In other cases, the benefit that Mudejars received was more coin- 
cidental. In 1322 the son of the qadi and other Mudejars of Xativa 
were sentenced by the qadi of the kingdom of Valencia, the qadi of 
Xativa and the lieutenant bailiff of Xativa to pay a fine for some 
unspecified excesses that they had committed. The lieutenant bailiff 
of Xativa, perhaps because the case involved the son of the qadi, 
did not collect the penalty and the king had to order him to do so.” 

Such circumstances, however, were unusual. The use of Christian 
courts and codes of law ultimately benefitted Christians the most by 
allowing them to influence greatly the Mudejar legal system. This 
was especially the case in mixed cases involving a Mudejar and a 
Christian or a Jew. In such cases Christians were to be judged accord- 
ing to the furs; and in Xativa Mudejars were to be judged accord- 
ing to Islamic law by the salmedina. As with legal cases involving 
Mudejars only, the procedure to follow in mixed cases was the sub- 
ject of much controversy. As early as 1283 Rodrigo Jiménez de Luna, 
the king’s procurator in the kingdom of Valencia, wrote to his lieu- 
tenant below the Xuquer river that if Christians or Jews had a case 
against a Mudejar of Xativa, he should apply the Sunna, “so that 
no other well-grounded case follows.” The fact that such regula- 
tions had to be emphasized so soon after the Mudejar revolt indi- 
cates that irregularities and abuse were already in place. 

In fact, while theoretically Mudejars involved in legal cases with 
Christians were to be judged according to Islamic law, in practice 
this was not always the case. In 1317 for example, Berenguer de 
Fluvia accused some Mudejars of Xativa of assisting one of his fugi- 
tive slaves by hiding her in the local raval. In deciding the case, it 
became necessary to clarify which code should be applied to the 
Mudejars of Xativa accused of the crime. First the king ordered the 
assistant procurator in the kingdom of Valencia to apply the Furs. 
Later on, while the case was still pending, the same Christian official 
was notified that the king should decide the case, since the court 


7 AGA., Reg. 283, fol. 113r. 
2? ACA, Reg. 247, fols. 237r-v. 
® A.C.A,, Reg. 61, fol. 101v: “ne subsit alia iusta causa.” 
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was not sure which code to apply. The assistant procurator, how- 
ever, was in favor of applying the Furs, since the general rule was 
to apply the code that offered the greatest punishment. As the 
Christian official argued, if these Mudejars were to be judged accord- 
ing to the Sunna, most likely they would be absolved of the crime; 
this, he added maliciously, would please other Mudejars. Moreover, 
the assistant procurator noted that the accused Mudejars understood 
this well and that to avoid being judged according to the Furs, they 
had offered to bribe him with a payment of 2,000 sous.’* 

Indeed, the controversy regarding legal procedure in mixed cases 
was a lengthy one. The procedure to follow in these cases had been 
established in the mid-thirteenth century. For example, the 1244 sur- 
render treaty of Xativa prescribed that a decision was to be made 
“on the basis of testimony of two approved male witnesses, one 
Muslim and one Christian.”’”? By the early fourteenth century, these 
rules were revised by the crown. In 1311, King Jaume II stated that 
in criminal cases involving Mudejars and Christians, the testimony 
of two trustworthy Christians against Mudejars should be admitted. 
Moreover, if the Mudejar was found guilty of the crime of which 
he had been accused, he received whichever punishment was great- 
est, as prescribed by either the Sunna or the Furs.”° Furthermore, if 
a monetary fine was imposed on these crimes, the king stated that 
“we desire that the said penalty be divided between us and the 
injured party.””’ 

The king’s regulation regarding monetary fines and his desire to 
receive part of the money indicates that Christian abuse in these 
cases was in part financially motivated. Thus, as happened with 
Christian involvement in cases among Mudejars, several Christian 


™ Ferrer i Mallol, La frontera, doc. 46. 

”® Burns et al., Negotiating Cultures, p. 165. 

 A.R.V., Justicia de Valencia 14, fol. 55v. Christians often resented the fact 
that Mudejars sometimes received lenient sentences when they were judged accord- 
ing to Islamic law. In 1312, for example, the Christian jurates and prominent men 
of Xativa complained to the king that the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia was 
too merciful with the local Mudejars, since he had punished them according to the 
“Sunna” and not to the Furs. See A.R.V., Justicia de Valencia 14, fol. 54r. 

Also, in 1281, King Pere III determined that Mudejars who uttered blasphemies 
against the Christian faith should be judged by Christian officials according to 
Christian law. See A.C.A., Reg. 50, fol. 124r. 

7 A.R.V., Justicia de Valencia 14, fol. 55v: “volumus penam ipsam inter nos et 
partem lessam dividi.” 
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officials claimed jurisdiction over mixed cases. In 1321 for example, 
the king received complaints that the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia 
and the local bailiff} in a desire to collect a fourth of the penalty, 
had intervened in civil and criminal cases involving a Christian and 
a Jew, or a Christian and a Mudejar. King Jaume II ordered that 
“an the future the justiciars of the aforementioned cities and towns 
should intervene and decide criminal cases or disputes between a 
Christian and a Saracen or a Saracen and a Christian: namely re- 
garding those in which the death penalty or the amputation of a limb 
or limbs ought to follow or be imposed.””* 

Mixed cases caused further problems to Mudejars and Jews, since 
such cases had to respect the legal traditions of the different parties 
involved. In 1326, for example, the Jews of Xativa asked the king 
to alter the procedure by which Jews gave their oath in cases between 
Jews and Christians. The king informed the justiciar of Xativa that, 
according to the Jews of the same town, 


when some individual Jews of the said aljama have to offer the afore- 
mentioned oath, you make them recite publicly to the entire curia the 
said abuses before everyone present there; because of this they are 
scolded by the bystanders there or even mocked, so that several times 
many of them to avoid becoming scolded, abandon their case.” 


To solve the problem, the king advised the justiciar to receive the 
Jew’s oath separately and far away from those gathered in the curia. 

Thus, whenever possible, Mudejars, like Jews, avoided Christian 
courts. Mudejars felt more comfortable in their own courts and with 
their own officials. A case from Cocentaina illustrates this point. In 
the Llibre de Cort de Justicia of Cocentaina, which as its name indi- 
cates, recorded the cases heard by the local justiciar from 1275-76, 
a local Christian, P. Ximénez, stated that he overheard Muhammad 
Alhomemi, a local Mudejar, criticize King Jaume I for his treason 
against the Banu Isa in Montesa, and that Muhammad had told 


® ACA, Reg. 219, fols. 326r—v: “de cetero iusticie civitatis et villarum predictarum 
se intromitant et cognoscere debeant de causis seu questionibus criminalibus existentibus 
inter Christianum et Sarracenum vel Sarracenum et Christianum de illis videlicet 
ex quibus pena mortis \membri seu/ membrorum debeant subsequi seu infligi.” 

® A.G.A,, Reg. 187, fol. 257r: “quando aliqui singulares Iudei dicte aliame tenen- 
tur predictum sacramentum prestare, facitis eis legi publice in plena curia maledic- 
ciones predictas in presencia omnium ibi stancium ex quo per circunstantes vituperantur 
inibi sive eciam derridentur sic quod aliquociens plures eorum ne in huismodi deve- 
niant vitupertum deserunt causam suam.” 
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him so personally.” Another local Christian, Domingo Perivaynes, stated 
before the justiciar that he had overheard the same conversation."! 
Domingo added that Muhammad was drunk. When questioned by 
the justiciar about the accusation, Muhammad denied it; when asked 
by the amin of Cocentaina, however, he admitted that he might 
have said it because he was drunk.” Although it is not uncommon 
for those charged of a crime to deny it, the fact that Muhammad 
did not do so when asked by the amin indicates that he valued and 
respected Islamic justice and was more likely to testify truthfully. 

Moreover, Mudejars did not entirely trust the Christian judicial 
system. A case from Xativa illustrates the fear that Mudejars felt 
regarding Christian officials and Christian law. In 1325, Giber Alfareo, 
a Mudejar of Xativa complained to the king that the late Arnau 
d’Antist, a Christian of Xativa, owed him money. Giber attempted 
to recover the debt from Arnau’s estate. The legal guardian of Arnau’s 
son, Bernat d’Antist, appeared before the justiciar of Xativa regard- 
ing this matter, and the justiciar was about to proceed in the case 
by calling the necessary witnesses. Giber appealed to the king, however, 
because he did not trust Bernat, who was notary of the curia of Xativa. 
The king ordered Andreu Pich, a lawyer from Xativa, to assist the 
justiciar in the case, in order to provide a less biased decision.” 

Indeed, Christian law courts and law codes did not always benefit 
the Mudejars who brought up cases against Christians. In 1307 for 
example, two Christian brothers, Andreu and Pere Guillem, citizens 
of Valencia, failed to pay the money they owed several Mudejars of 
Xativa for some paper that they had bought from them in the royal 
funduq in Valencia. Even with the help of the Christian legal sys- 
tem, the Mudejars in question had to seek the king’s help in order 
to receive payment from the two Christians.” 

As with cases involving Mudejars only, most often the Mudejars 
of Xativa received the most protection and just treatment by appeal- 
ing to the king, who always instructed his officials to investigate alle- 
gations of abuse against Mudejars. ‘This was the case in 1315, when 
some Mudejars of Xativa aided a slave woman of Berenguer de 


8° Ponsoda, p. 140. 

5! [bid., p. 140. 

8 Tbid., p. 140. 

8 A.C.A., Reg. 183, fol. 189r. 

8 A.C.A., Reg. 141, fols. 203r—v. 
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Fluvia in her escape. Angered by these events, Berenguer and a few 
other Christians attacked the moreria of Xativa. The Mudejars of 
Xativa sought the king’s help in bringing Berenguer to justice.” 

Litigation, however, was usually a lengthy and costly process which 
not many Mudejars could afford. In 1309 Ahmet Arroig, Ai Amicerai, 
Giber Alfareo, Abdurramen and other masters of paper manufac- 
turing in Xativa appealed to the king because Doménec de I’Illa, 
son of Pere de Illa, had brought a case against them before the 
justiciar of Xativa; this concerned a sum of money that the king had 
ordered Berenguer Ferrer, an associate of the late Pere de Vllla, to 
pay to the Mudejars in question for some paper and cloth that he 
had bought from them. The Mudejars complained that this litiga- 
tion was likely to have a negative impact on their work and on the 
supply of paper. The king wanted to expedite the case to avoid 
imposing a financial burden on the parties involved."° The king’s 
orders, however, did not prove very helpful to the Mudejars. In 1312 
Domeénec appealed to the king the decision given by Berenguer de 
Busargues and ‘Tomas Jofre of Xativa, who had been assigned to 
the case by the justiciar of Xativa.”” 

The case was still in the courts in 1316 in its appeal stages. At 
that time, the king approved the decision granted by Guillem de 
Jafer on the appeal presented by Al Almiseray, Azmet Arroig, Giber 
Alfareo, Azmet Hozmet, Muhammad Magarrell, Muhammad Alparsar 
and Abdullah Almisch against the heirs of Pere de Illa. Guillem 
fined the Mudejars 2,100 regalian sous and ordered them to pay the 
expenses incurred in the case. The king ordered the Mudejars to 
sell their property in order to compile the money by the feast of 
Sant Miquel, when it was due.*® 

The Mudejars of Xativa appealed again to the king; this time on 
the basis of Christian law. In 1317 the king wrote to the bailiff of 
Xativa informing him that Ali Almyra, Acmet Aroig and Giber 
Alfareo, Mudejars of Xativa, had appealed to him the decision of a 
previous appeal that the said Mudejars had presented to Guillem de 
Jafer, a judge at the royal court. In short, the three Mudejars from 
Xativa appealed Guillem’s decision. As discussed above, the Mudejars 


8 A.C.A., Reg. 159, fols. 171v—-172r. 
8 A.C.A., Reg. 144, fol. 110v. 
87 A.C.A., Reg. 150, fol. 33v. 
88 A.C.A., Reg. 160, fol. 127v. 
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of Xativa had to pay the expenses that the guardian of the heirs of 
Pere de l’Hla had incurred when the case was tried before a judge 
in Valencia and before Guillem himself; this amounted to 583 regalian 
Valencian sous and ten dinars.*? The Mudejars appealed to the king, 
stating that according to the Furs the losing side should not be fined 
in excess. The king sided with the Mudejars and argued that the 
original sentence appeared null and should not be applied. If the 
guardian of the sons of Pere de [Illa desired to provide additional 
reasons to prove otherwise, he could do so.*° 

In April of the same year Guillem de Jafer informed the king that 
his initial decision should stand, since the original sentence granted 
by the judge in Valencia was legal. Moreover, Guillem argued that 
the Mudejars could not appeal his decision on the first appeal “because 
no one can appeal a case for the third time.””' In June of 1318, the 
king wrote again to the bailiff of Xativa and informed him that 
despite his previous letter, according to the Furs the Mudejars of 
Xativa should pay the expenses incurred by the Christians in this 
case.” In addition to paying the court costs incurred by the Christian 
party in this case, these three Mudejars also employed a Christian, 
a so-called procurator, to plead their case. Such high costs effectively 
deprived Mudejars of justice. 


Conclusion 


The aljama of Xativa underwent important changes after the 1276 
Mudejar revolt and the 1287 Granadan invasion. Those two events 
left the aljama of Xativa almost depopulated and powerless. The 
reorganization of the aljama offered the crown the opportunity to 
intervene in its internal affairs and to revoke some of the original 
privileges granted by Jaume I. The rules to follow in the appoint- 
ment of aljama officials, as well as their original responsibilities, 
changed because of increased Christian intervention. Although the 
king’s appointment of a new qadi in 1287 may be seen as a neces- 


89 A.C.A. Reg. 162, fols. 294v—295r. 

” AC.A., Reg. 162, fols. 294v—295r. 

°! A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 44, doc. 5436: “quia in causa non potest 
quis tercio appellare.” 

° A.C.A., Reg. 166, fols. 2641r—-v. 
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sary measure at a time of crisis, it had great potential danger for 
the Mudejars since it opened the door for future Christian abuse. 

Christian involvement in the administration of the Mudejar aljama 
of Xativa was most evident in the legal sphere. Beginning in the 
1280s, the Mudejars of Xativa started to complain to the king because 
Christian officials decided their cases according to Christian law. 
Local as well as royal officials began to take over the role of the 
qadi in an effort to partake of the lucrative Mudejar legal system. 
This process affected civil and criminal cases among Mudejars, as 
well as cases involving Mudejars and Christians. 

To combat such abuse, the Mudejars had two options: they could 
appeal to the king or they could emigrate to Islamic territory or to 
privately owned territory. Although both alternatives proved effective, 
they were only temporary solutions to a deeper problem. As the 
Christian community solidified its power and increased its pressure 
on the Mudejars, the Mudejars could function less as an indepen- 
dent social, political and economic unit. 
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HARD ECONOMIC TIMES: COPING WITH 
FISCAL PRESSURE AND DEPOPULATION 


Introduction 


The state of the economy of the Mudejar aljama of Xativa in the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries is the best indicator 
of the disastrous effects that the 1287 assault on the moreria had 
on the community. ‘The moreria suffered from chronic depopulation 
well into the fourteenth century, while the Christian population of 
Xativa grew. The lack of Mudejar settlers to repopulate the moreria 
resulted in an increase in the number of Christian landowners in 
Xativa’s countryside, while at the same time the number of Mudejar 
landowners decreased. Xativa’s strategic location, however, favored 
Mudejar commercial activity. The Mudejars of Xativa were actively 
involved in trade, especially in the Christian markets of Spain 
and Europe. 

Overall, however, as the tax records indicate, the underpopulated 
Mudejar aljama of Xativa experienced great financial difficulty. 
The crown, involved in expensive military campaigns, compounded 
the aljama’s internal difficulties with increased fiscal pressure. Unable 
to meet royal demands, the aljama of Xativa often appealed to the 
crown for tax exemptions and remissions. Despite its acute prob- 
lems, however, the aljama of Xativa was able to survive financial 
adversity better than other aljamas in the kingdom of Valencia. 


Economic Activities 


As an urban aljama strategically located, Xativa retained its com- 
mercial power in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 
In Xativa, Mudejar trade with Granada remained strong through- 
out this period for two reasons. First, Xativa was located on the 
road to Granada. Second, Xativa benefitted indirectly from the 
crown’s stipulation that all Muslim merchants from Granada had 
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to enter the kingdom of Valencia through nearby Montesa.' This 
intensive trade was a lucrative source of taxes, which the crown 
sought to protect. Thus, after the 1287 assault on the moreria of 
Xativa, the crown guaranteed special protection to Muslim mer- 
chants and their goods on their way to and from Xativa.’ 

Trade with Granada was specialized. Among the products imported 
from the Nasrid kingdom, silk occupied an important place. In 1298, 
for example, the king complained to the bailiff of Murcia because 
a Muslim from Granada on a diplomatic mission, from the Nasrid 
ruler to King Jaume II, had been robbed near the city of Murcia 
of the silk that he was carrying.’ Acayt, the Muslim in question, was 
most likely a merchant who, like many others in his profession, used 
his travels as a means of exchanging information or prisoners. Although 
it does not indicate that Acgayt was to deliver the silk in Xativa, it 
is well-known that Xativa had a prosperous silk industry which 
boasted the manufacturing of so-called purple cloth. These famous 
Xativa textiles were sold in the suq of the moreria of Xativa.* 

Sometimes commercial exchange with Granada involved items that 
were forbidden, especially during times of conflict with the Nasrid 
kingdom. ‘This was the case in 1300, for example, when four Muslims 
from Granada were captured near Xativa carrying knives. The ruler 
of Granada interfered on behalf of these four Muslims, who had 
already been sent to Barcelona to be sold as slaves. This was against 
the truce that was signed between the crown of Aragon and Granada.° 
Regulations regarding the export of food supplies, especially grain, 
and arms affected especially the region below the Xtquer river and 
Xativa as its most important commercial center. In 1284, for exam- 
ple, faced with opposition from the Aragonese Union, the king ordered 
the lieutenant procurator of the kingdom of Valencia to forbid the 
export of food supplies.° 


' A.G.A., Reg. 42, fol. 231r. 

2 A.C.A., Reg. 75, fol. 5r. 

3 A.C.A., Reg. 112, fol. 64r. This incident is an indication of the fact that Muslims 
traveling in Christian territory were not safe. As in this case, capturing Muslims 
from Granada at times of truce between that kingdom and the crown of Aragon 
was always followed by diplomatic correspondence and appeals on behalf of the 
Muslims in question. 

* Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 147. The document does not provide 
the specific location of the suq. However, following medieval Islamic urban pat- 
terns, the suq was most likely located near the mosque in the moreria. 

> A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 6, # 816. 

®° A.C.A., Reg. 43, fol. 23r. 
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Following a general trend according to which the balance of com- 
mercial power began to shift away from the Islamic world to Europe, 
the Mudejars of Xativa started to trade more with Christians in 
Spain and in Europe. The textile industry that the Mudejars of 
Xativa operated attracted many merchants from Narbonne. In 1319, 
for example, Ali Abdulmumin, a Mudejar from Xativa, otherwise 
known as Ali Roig or Red, recetved a horse from P. Tapia, mer- 
chant of Narbonne, as insurance for the thirty pounds that he owed 
Ali.’ Trading with Christians, as this case illustrates, accelerated the 
acculturative process for the Mudejars of Xativa. Arabic last names 
were difficult to pronounce. Thus, Ali simplified his name by using 
a Catalan word that alluded to a physical trait, namely the color of 
his hair, which made it easier to identify him. 

Mudejar commerce with Christians also increased as a result of 
the strengthening of the Christian infrastructure in Xativa. An indi- 
cator of Xativa’s economic power was the establishment of an annual 
fair designed to promote the local commerce, which in turn benefitted 
the Mudejars. In 1317 King Jaume II, at the request of the promi- 
nent men of Xativa, reissued a privilege granted by Jaume I to 
Xativa in 1250, which established that the town should hold a ten- 
day annual fair on the feast of Sant Marti.? Although granted by 
Jaume I, the fair was still in its developing stages under King Pere 
Ill. Thus, in February 1283, the king ordered his officials in the 
kingdom of Valencia, as well as those in Castilla to advertise Xativa’s 
fair to boost attendance.’ 

By the early fourteenth century, however, the fair had become 
firmly established. Thus, in 1306, the king determined that the fair 
should be held in front of the church of Sant Pere, where the reg- 
ular market was held at the time. Moreover, Christians, Jews and 
Mudejars were not allowed to keep their local shops open or sell 
any goods in them during the fair.'° The fact that such a regulation 
was necessary, indicates that all three local religious communities 
had experienced great financial success at the fair. The Mudejars, 
indeed, had very easy access to the fair, since it was held in the 
raval of Les Barreres, one of the original neighborhoods that had 
formed the moreria, which was adjacent to the current moreria. 


7 ALR.V., Justicia de Valencia 27, fol. 12v. 
8 A.C.A., Reg. 215, fols. 244v—-246v. 

° A.C.A., Reg. 46, fols. 168r—v. 

' A.C.A., Reg. 203, fols. 161v—-162r. 
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The Mudejars of Xativa specialized in several products, namely 
paper and textiles, which were highly valued in Christian markets. 
Commercial transactions with Christians, however, did not always 
proceed smoothly for Mudejars. In December 1305, two merchants 
from Narbonne complained to the king that Berenguer Ferrer, a 
Christian of Xativa, had not paid the money he owed them. According 
to the two merchants, Berenguer had put up his property as collat- 
eral for the debt. The case was complicated since Berenguer also 
owed money to several Mudejars of Xativa, who had also com- 
plained to the king earlier about the lack of payment. In that case, 
the king had ordered that the Mudejars had to be paid with the 
proceeds from the sale of Berenguer’s property. The merchants of 
Narbonne complained to the king that Berenguer had put up the 
property that had been sold to pay the Mudejars as guarantee for 
his debt to them, and therefore they had a stronger claim to it than 
the Mudejars of Xativa. The king ordered an investigation." 

Following this investigation, the Mudejars of Xativa were com- 
pelled to return to the justiciar the money that they had received 
for that debt. In January 1306, these Mudejars of Xativa, namely 
Azmet Roig, Ali Almizrai, Giber Alfareo and Abdivera Hanien, who 
were paper manufacturers, stated that Berenguer Ferrer had other 
property, which had not been sold, and which could be used to pay 
off the debt to the merchants of Narbonne. ‘The king sided with the 
Mudejars and ordered the local officials to sell the other property.” 
This solution did not prove to be satisfactory, either. In March of 
the same year, Pere de VlIlla, a Christian of Xativa, who was also 
an associate of Berenguer Ferrer complained to the king that to sat- 
isfy Berenguer’s debt to the Mudejars of Xativa for the purchase of 
paper and silk cloth the justiciar of Xativa had sold some property, 
namely some cloth from their shop, which belonged to him, and not 
to Berenguer. Once again, if this was the case, the king ordered the 
justiciar of Xativa to force the Mudejars of Xativa to return the 
money they had received and to pay off the merchants of Narbonne.'* 
The Mudejars of Xativa, however, sought legal assistance and their 
case lingered in the courts until 1318. 

The paper manufactured by the Mudejars of Xativa was a valu- 
able commodity for Christians, as well as a major source of taxes 


1 ACA. Reg. 139, fol. 101r. 
2 ACA, Reg. 139, fol. 132r. 
8 ACA, Reg. 139, fols. 195v-196r. 
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for the crown. The crown carefully regulated the operations of this 
lucrative industry. In 1282, in an attempt to promote paper pro- 
duction, the crown determined that any Mudejar of Xativa could 
have at home or anywhere else inside and outside the raval a stone 
to produce paper. Therefore, the Mudejars were no longer required 
to produce paper at the mill that the crown had built.'* Moreover, 
King Pere III promised that the crown would not build any other 
paper mill in Xativa in the future. Likewise, the Mudejars of Xativa 
were free to sell their paper anywhere in the raval of Xativa and to 
whomever they wanted.'’? Burns interprets this royal concession as a 
way to calm Mudejar protests against the crown’s attemps to estab- 
lish greater control over the paper making industry. According to 
Burns, the mill referred to in this document may very well have 
been a hydraulic one. The introduction of this mill, would have rep- 
resented a threat to the traditional methods of paper production. 
This, according to Burns, explains the permission to use the tradi- 
tional stones, which “might be grinding wheels turned by hand or 
animal, but they may as reasonably be both the stone troughs in 
which rags soaked and especially the usual stone mortars in which 
pulp was beaten by hammers, in the cottage craft.”'® 

Interestingly, in contrast to earlier regulations, when the Mudejars 
of Xativa traveled to Valencia to sell their paper, they did not have 
to stay at the royal fundugq in that city or sell their paper there, but 
instead they were able to lodge anywhere in the city and sell the 
paper to any merchants they wanted.'’ 

The reason behind the royal generosity unfolds a little later in the 
same document. In addition to the regular taxes that the Mudejars 
of Xativa paid for paper, they had to pay two diners and an obol 
for each ream of paper sold in Xativa, as compared to the three 
diners per ream that they paid in 1274, and twelve Valencian regalian 


“The paper mill the crown built in Xativa was made out of stone. The fact 
that stone, an expensive and durable material, was chosen to build the mill testifies 
to the importance of the industry. In 1322, in order to pay the swbsedium tax, some 
Jews of Xativa asked the Mudejars of Xativa to pay off the money they owed them. 
The Mudejars attempted to pay off the money by giving the Jews their own houses 
and those stone houses in the raval where paper was manufactured. This was prob- 
lematic, since the said houses were in the raval and according to a royal privilege, 
no Jew or Christian could own a house there. See A.C.A., Reg. 177, fols. 50v—5 1x. 

'S Madurell i Marimon, doc. 6. 

'© Burns, Society and Documentation, p. 166. 

" Madurell i Marimon, doc. 6. 
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dinars for each box of paper they sold in Valencia. Moreover, if the 
Mudejars who sold their paper in Valencia stayed at the royal fun- 
duq, they had to pay the usual fee for the lodging as well.'® 

The imposition of laxer regulations in 1282 resulted in abuse and 
fraud. ‘Thus, in 1292 the king determined that any Mudejar who 
manufactured paper at a place other than the raval of Xativa was 
to be sold into slavery and the proceedings from the sale were to 
go to crown coflers.'? Moreover, in January 1325, in a reversal of 
the 1282 royal order, King Jaume II stipulated that the Mudejars 
of Xativa should stay at the royal funduq in Valencia whenever they 
traveled there to sell paper.?° 

The king’s concern with regulations was due to the fact that paper 
was a very important commodity. The crown severely punished any 
crime that involved the paper industry. Thus, in 1286, the king 
ordered to sell as a slave a Mudejar of Xativa who had broken into 
the royal funduq in Valencia and had stolen paper from it.*! In 
1300, a Christian of Xativa, Jaume Muiralles, was accused of steal- 
ing pulp to make paper during an assault on the morenia of Xativa, 
but was not sentenced due to the lack of sufficient proof.” That 
same year, two Mudejars of Xativa, Muhammad Abenmuta and 
Muhammad Huarat Caat Abenmiclith, asked to be sold into slav- 
ery rather than to endure eight hundred lashes and the mutilation 
of the hand respectively for stealing paper.”* 

The crown wanted to ensure the production of paper, of which the 
royal court was a prime consumer. Adverse circumstances sometimes 
affected this industry. In 1309, for example, when the Christian forces 
that laid siege to Almeria were on their way back north from the 
failed expedition, the Mudejars of Xativa were unable to produce paper 
for a period of sixteen days. The bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia 
had ordered all Mudejars in the kingdom to take refuge in the towns 
to avoid any incident with the troops. Thus, the Mudejars of Xativa 


'8 Thid., doc. 6. 

'S Thid., doc. 10. 

°° Ferrer i Mallol, Els sarrains, doc. 29. Some paper continued to be sold in the 
royal fundug in Valencia. In 1307, for example, several Christians of Valencia 
refused to pay off a debt that they had incurred with four Mudejars from Xativa 
after buying some paper from them in the royal funduq in Valencia. See A.C.A., 
Reg. 141, fols. 203r-v. 

2! A.C.A., Reg. 67, fol. 78v. 
22 Madurell i Marimon, doc. 11. 
* A.R.V., Real 611, fol. 273r-v. 
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were unable to travel to Valencia to get the press to make paper.** 

In addition to textiles and paper, Xativa also produced leather 
goods. Indeed, in 1325, King Jaume II had to intervene on behalf 
of Jaume Saleon, a tanner from Valencia, who had sent his son 
Miquel to Xativa and Murcia to buy some items necessary for his 
trade.» These goods were commercialized in many of the shops of 
the moreria of Xativa which employed a large number of Mudejar 
artisans. In 1310, for example, the king ordered that all the Mudejars 
of the moreria of Xativa who were artisans and who lived in a raval 
outside the moreria had to work and practice their trade in the shops 
inside the walls of the moreria.*® According to the document, such a 
measure was necessary to ensure the welfare of the moreria of Xativa. 
Torrd has documented many similar cases in the region south of 
the Xuquer river that took place after the 1276 Mudejar revolt. 
According to Torrd, the crown forced people living outside the city 
walls in towns like Biar to establish their residence in the urban cen- 
ter. The concentration of population made it easier to collect taxes 
and to defend the towns against military invasions.?’ 

This move, nevertheless, caused controversy. In 1312, the king 
ordered that, provided it was not detrimental to the crown’s eco- 
nomic interest in Xativa, the Mudejar shops that used to be near a 
funduq and a water channel before they had been moved into the 
confines of the morera needed to be relocated outside the raval again. 
As their location near a water channel indicates, these were most 
likely polluting industries, such as tanneries and dye works. ‘The 
transfer of such shops inside the raval was negative for two reasons. 
First, the pollution they caused represented a health risk to the pop- 
ulation. Second, as the king cited in his argument, Mudejars used 
to sell merchandise at these shops located near the funduq, where 
many merchants came to trade. Moving them to the morena made 
it harder for the Mudejars to sell their products since they became 
less accessible.” 


4 A.C.A., Reg. 145, fol. 227v. 

*® A.C.A., Reg. 183, fols. 223v—224r. Interestingly, while on his journey back 
from Xativa and Murcia, Miquel went to Alvager, which belonged to Don Juan, 
the son of the Infante Manuel, where he was taken captive in a Granadan raid. 

The preeminence of the leather industry is evidenced by the fact that a major 
street in modern Xativa still retains the name of Carrer de la Corretgeria. 

*® A.C.A., Reg. 239, fol. 16r. 

*” 'Torré, “El problema del habitat fortificado,” p. 63. 

8 A.C.A., Reg. 150, fol. 52v. 
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Commercialization of Mudejar products in the shops or the fun- 
duq was in the best interest of the crown. In 1292, five years after 
the 1287 genet invasion and assault on the moreria of Xativa, the king 
ordered the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia to farm out the taxes 
to be collected from the funduq, which was described as being in 
ruins.” As was the case in Islamic times, it is likely that the moreria 
of Xativa had more than one funduq. Thus, in 1312, the king 
approved of a trade off made by the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia 
in which half an oven in Cullera was exchanged for a funduq and 
a dove-cot in the moreria of Xativa, which belonged to Catalina, wife 
of the late Duran de Llist6, Christian of Xativa.*” 

The Mudejars of Xativa also commercialized their products in 
other places. In 1323, the king declared all Mudejars of Xativa 
exempt from paying commercial taxes imposed on land and mar- 
itime trade, namely the Uleuda, peatge, portatge, passatge, and ribatge, which 
taxed commercial products and their right to circulate, as well as 
weights and measures taxes.*'! Thus, the Mudejars of Xativa were 
exempt from paying such taxes anywhere in the kingdom of Valencia 
on any goods that they bought or sold. This tax exemption, designed 
to boost the struggling economy of the Mudejar community of Xativa, 
was aimed mainly at long distance trade, since it did not apply to 
the weight and other taxes that the Mudejars of Xativa paid for 
goods sold in the suq of their moreria.*” 

In addition to being an important commercial center, Xativa’s 
location in a rich and fertile region, with many alquerias, made agri- 
culture a significant source of income for the Mudejar community. 
Many Mudejars who resided in the raval of Xativa also cultivated 
land in the /uerta. In many cases, they cultivated the land that the 
crown had assigned them, while in others, they cultivated land that 
belonged to Christians of Xativa under a variety of contracts. In 
1283, for example, some Mudejars of Xativa left the land that they 
cultivated for a Christian under an emphyteusis contract. ‘The Mudejars 
left without paying the owner of the property the money they owed 


* A.C.A., Reg. 260, fol. 107r. 

°° A.C.A., Reg. 209, fol. 149r. 

| Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 147. Christians in Xativa had received 
the same tax exemption in 1286. At that time, the king specified that the exemp- 
tion did not apply to the Mudejars or Jews of Xativa or their merchandise, even 
when it was carried by Christians. See A.C.A., Reg. 64, fol. 120r. 

3 Tbid., doc. 147. 
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him. Thus, they had to be captured by the justiciar who was to hold 
them until they paid off their dues.** 

As in modern times, the Mudejars and Christians of Xativa cul- 
tivated land as a way to acquire supplementary income, and in many 
cases had Christians as their neighbors. In 1321, the justiciar of 
Xativa ordered a fanecada of land that belonged to Jaume Figuerola 
to be sold to pay off the amount that the court had condemned him 
to pay in a legal case. Jaume complained about the sale of his prop- 
erty. Moreover, the new Christian owner surveyed the property and 
in the process took over another fanecada that a certain Mudejar of 
the raval of Xativa held at rent annually from Jaume Figuerola.** 

These two cases illustrate that the Mudejars of Xativa were com- 
ing in closer contact in the Auerta with Christians. More often than 
in the times immediately following the Christian conquest, the Mudejars 
entered into contracts with Christians. Many more Christians were 
receiving land in the Awerta of Xativa and renting some of it to 
Mudejars. ‘This was the result of a two fold phenomenon. On the 
one hand, the Christian population of Xativa increased significantly 
beginning in the late thirteenth century. Consequently, more land 
came under cultivation to meet the demand for food. In 1324, for 
example, the justiciar and jurates of Xativa received a complaint 
that Pere Torrella, a Christian of Xativa, without previous autho- 
rization, had diverted six channels of water from the water canal of 
Enova to another one to create a new irrigation system.*” Something 
similar occurred in Elx in 1320, where Christians seized the water 
that belonged to several alquerias in the término.*° 

Moreover, large amounts of land in Xativa’s countryside were aban- 
doned by Mudejars after 1287. Even Torrenti, the Mudejar in charge 
of allocating property to new settlers in Xativa, received in return 
for his services a house and some /werta land in Xativa that used to 
belong to a Mudejar of Xativa who had left the morera.’’ The depop- 
ulation of the moreria of Xativa was so severe, that in 1292 the crown 
ordered Xativa’s officials to settle its Almunia with Jews if there were 
not enough Mudejars.*® Mudejar emigration continued to affect the 


3% A.CLA., Reg. 46, fol. 168r. 
AGA, Reg. 173, fols. 78v—79r. 
7 ., Reg. 183, fol. 53r. 
% A.C.A., Reg. 169, fol. 287r. 
37 A.C.A., Reg. 75, fol. Sr. 
38 AC.A., Reg. 260, fol. 107r. 
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moreria of Xativa in the first quarter of the fourteenth century. In 
1322, for example, 30 Mudejars of Xativa emigrated to Granada.** 

Thus, large amounts of land remained mainly uncultivated, since 
the crown was unable to attract enough Mudejar settlers or to stop 
Mudejar emigration. The lack of settlers, as the king noted in 1311, 
greatly diminished royal taxes.*” To combat the loss of revenue, the 
crown granted the vacant land to Christians. In 1292, for example, 
the king granted the Franciscans of Xativa permission to purchase 
houses and land up to 6,000 regalian sous.‘! The properties in ques- 
tion were located near the raval of Les Barreres, which was initially 
part of the moreria. The timing and the large sum of money involved 
indicate that the land in question most likely had been cultivated by 
Mudejars of Xativa who had emigrated. 

Christian ownership of land near the raval of Sant Joan, namely 
the moreria, also increased. In 1307, for example, Na Sibila de Gallach, 
a Christian woman from Xativa was involved in a dispute with Pere 
Peronella, who held at rent a real or country place that Sibila owned in 
the “section of the raval of Xativa.”*? A similar case occurred in 1314, 
when there was a dispute between two Christians of Xativa over the 
real called La Palma, which was located in the moreria of Xativa.’® 

Interestingly, in some cases, the new Christian owners were con- 
verts from Islam, perhaps dating as far back as the 1287 assault on 
the morena. Royal regulations stipulated that converts were allowed 
to keep their land after conversion. Christian officials often ignored 
these rules. In 1314, for example, King Jaume II intervened on 
behalf of some neophytes by ordering the bailiff of Xativa to return 
the fuerta land that he had confiscated from them after their con- 
version to Christianity.‘ In 1325, many hunger stricken people from 
Xativa took to the fields in search of food and ransacked the huerta 
of one of these converts, Jaume Guardia.” 

Increased Christian ownership of land in Xativa’s countryside did 
not necessarily translate into higher Christian presence, especially in 
the dry land areas of the término. As had been the pattern earlier, 


® A.CLA., Reg. 174, fols. 198r—v. 

 A.C.A., Reg. 272, fols. 198r-v. 

" A.C.A., Reg. 260, fol. 127v. 

© A.C.A., Reg. 141, fol. 239r: “partida del raval de Xativa.” 
® A.C.A., Reg. 154, fol. 18r. 

“ Ferrer i Mallol, Els sarrains, doc. 18. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 186, fol. 7v. 
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Christian owners of alqueras did not reside there, but in the town 
of Xativa, and almost entirely relied on Mudejar exarict for land cul- 
tivation. Thus, the a/querias continued to be inhabited predominantly 
by Mudejar exarici.° Indeed, the number of Mudejars was so large 
in the alquerias that by 1323, there was a disagreement between the 
justiciar and bailiff of Xativa and the Christians of Xativa who owned 
alquerias in the countryside. According to the Furs of Valencia, the 
owners of the a/querias retained jurisdiction over civil cases involving 
the Mudejar inhabitants, which the local Christian officials in Xativa 
wanted to exercise.” 

The increase in Christian ownership of alquertias and huerta land in 
Xativa had a negative effect on Mudejar land ownership, however, 
since it relegated many Mudejars to the condition of exarici. Indeed, 
according to Pla Alberola this was a general trend for the entire 
kingdom of Valencia in the privatization of land that occurred in 
the late thirteenth century.’ An interesting case, from 1292, pro- 
vides an example of how more land in Xativa’s término came under 
cultivation under private Christian ownership. That year, the king 
admonished Gonzalo Zapata for capturing Ali Axaroch, his son and 
Muhammad, and a relative who were Mudejar exanci “or workers” 
in the alqueria of Romeu Sang, in Xativa’s término. These Mudejars 
were exarici of Ramon Escriva of Xativa, who owned an alqueria next 
to that of Romeu Sang. The three Mudejars were living temporar- 
uly in the alqueria of Ramon Escriva since the houses at the other 
alqueria did not have a roof yet.” 

Despite their condition as exarici, the Mudejars in the alquerias had 
the advantage that most alqueria owners were absentee lords. For 
example, in 1326 Joan Enric bought an alqueria in Xativa, estab- 
lished Mudejar exarici in it and put an amin in place to collect the 
taxes.’ The lack of constant contact with the Christian owner increased 


© Muhammad Alguarell, a Mudejar from Xiella, who moved to Canals to work 
on the land of his relatives, is an example of the extreme poverty that some Mudejar 
exarict suffered. While in Canals, the king ordered the confiscation of the movable 
property of the Mudejars of Canals to pay off a debt to the Christians of Xativa. After 
losing his movable property, Muhammad became so poor that he did not have any- 
thing to work the land with. Muhammad appealed to the king, who ordered the 
Christian official to restore Muhammad his property. See A.C.A., Reg. 154, fol. 53r. 

 A.C.A., Reg. 181, fol. 74r. 

*8 Pla Alberola, p. 123. 

* A.C.A., Reg. 86, fol. 168v. 

° A.G.A., Reg. 189, fols. 99r—v. 
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the Mudejars’ freedom. In 1307, for example, Salvador Torres rented 
out his alqueria in the countryside of Xativa to some Mudejars and 
also gave them a loan of 339 Valencian regalian sous. However, the 
Mudejars in question had left the kingdom of Valencia with Alabe¢ 
before their agreement had expired and without giving Salvador any 
money. ‘The lieutenant bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia paid Salvador 
with the movable property of the Mudejars who had left and the 
crops of the alqueria.”! 

In cases where Mudejars changed their residence within the king- 
dom of Valencia, however, the transfer was not without its risks. In 
1318, for example, the Mudejar Yusuff Elgardo, who lived in the 
alqueria of Magalen, moved to the alqueria of Beneixida, both of them 
within Xativa’s término, but with different Christian owners. Yusuff 
had to appeal to the king because the Christian woman who owned 
Magalen threatened Yusuff, his wife and children because they moved 
out. The king sided with Yusuff and stated that according to the 
Furs of the kingdom of Valencia, Yusuff was entitled to change his 
place of residence.” 

Agriculture and commerce, however, were supplemented with other 
activities, such as keeping bees for the production of honey. In 1320, 
the king forbade the people of Xativa to keep bees in the huerta.*’ 
A more important supplement to the Mudejars’ livelihood was pro- 
vided by raising livestock. This activity was so important for the 
Mudejars, that in 1306 many Mudejars who left the kingdom of 
Valencia after a Granadan invasion took their livestock with them.™* 
The abundance of livestock in towns with a large Mudejar popula- 
tion, such as Elda and Novelda, often caused confrontation between 
Mudejars and Christians, who in 1318 complained that the livestock 
damaged their crops.” Livestock not only ensured the family’s food 
supply, but also supplied the moreria’s butcher’s shop. Indeed, in 
Xativa, in 1323, the king sold some houses near the baths of the 
moreria of Xativa to Pere Fuster, the lieutenant bailiff of Xativa, to 
turn them into a butcher’s shop.*° 


| AGA, Reg. 141, fol. 203r. 

* A.C.A., Reg. 166, fols. 33r—v. 

% A.C.A., Reg. 171, fol. 127v. 

* Ferrer i Mallol, La frontera, doc. 24 and A.C.A., Reg. 188, fol. 118r. 

°° Maria Teresa Ferrer i Mallol, Les aljames sarraines de la governacié d’Oriola en el 
segle XIV (Barcelona: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1988): 119. 

° A.CLA., Reg. 225, fol. 188v. 
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The Mudejars of Xativa also held other occupations. In 1292, for 
example, Muhammad Ayomelli and Ali Alphayelli, jokers, settled in 
the moreria of Xativa with several other Mudejars.®’ This is not sur- 
prising, since the morerta increasingly became a center of entertain- 
ment and vice. Those more affluent, such as the prominent Alfanequi 
family, owned highly specialized shops. This was the case of 
Muhammad Alfanequi, who owned an apothecary shop in Valencia.” 


Royal Monopoles 


Other utilities in the moreria of Xativa, such as baths and mills, were 
operated as royal monopolies. In the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, faced with expensive military campaigns, the crown zeal- 
ously guarded its rights to the monopolies it had set aside for itself 
in the 1262 carta-puebla. Thus, for example, in 1310, the king warned 
the Mudejars of Xativa that they were only allowed to use the baths 
in the moreria and not those anywhere else in town. The king even 
threatened to impose sanctions on those who did not obey the order.” 
These baths were located near the gate of the moreria. As many other 
facilities in the moreria of Xativa, the baths were in a state of decay 
by the end of the thirteenth century. In 1297, Joan d’Aliaga was 
granted the taxes produced by these baths, which were described as 
old, with the condition that he had to repair them and have them 
in operation in three years.” Joan died soon afterwards, perhaps 
even before the repairs were finished, since in 1303, his widow 
brought a case against Ramon Torrell, Christian of Xativa over her 
half of the rents generated by these baths.°' By 1309, the baths had 
been rented out to Jaume de Lled, who complained to the king 
because some furnishings had been seized illegally from these baths. 

The saltworks were another profitable royal monopoly. In 1278, 
the king ordered all Mudejars below the Xuquer river to get their 


7 A.C.A., Reg. 86, fol. 161v. 

% A.C.A., Reg. 183, fols. 240v—24 Ir. 

°” A.C.A., Reg. 239, fol. 16r. 

° A.G.A., Reg. 196, fol. 165v. According to Gonzalez Baldovi, the baths of the 
moreria date from the tenth century. These baths were the oldest ones in Xativa 
since they had been built on the Céquia de la Vila, which was the oldest water 
channel in Xativa. Gonzalez Baldovi locates these baths at the beginning of the odd 
numbered houses on the Font de Sant Joan Street. See Gonzalez Baldovi, p. 147. 

8 AGA, Reg. 128, fols. 131v—132r. 

© A.C.A., Reg. 142, fol. 114v. 
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salt from the royal saltworks in Xativa.*’ The high frequency with 
which such orders were issued proves their lack of efficiency.“ To 
combat non-compliance, the crown did not hesitate to threaten the 
Mudeyjars. In 1279, for example, the king complained that Mudejars 
as well as Christians from the area above the Xuquer river were 
not buying their salt at the saltworks in Valencia, which were a royal 
monopoly. ‘Therefore, the king instructed the caretaker of these salt- 
works to enter the houses of those he suspected of using salt from 
other sources. ‘This document was sent also to the bailiff of Xativa 
to combat the same problem.” 

Similar regulations affected the moreria’s oven, which was also a 
royal monopoly. In 1302, the king granted permission to Pere de 
Coll to build an oven in the raval of Les Barreres, adjacent to the 
moreria, on the condition that the Mudejars of Xativa should not be 
allowed to cook their bread there and that the king or his lieutenant 
could enforce this regulation.” 

The crown also had a monopoly over mills. In March 1291, 
Guillem del Bosc, a Christian from Xativa who owned a mill near 
the moreria, complained that the current bailiff of Xativa, unlike his 
predecessors, did not allow him to sell flour in it.°’ A few days later, 
the king ordered the justiciar and jurates of Xativa to investigate if 
the mill in question, which is described as being located “next to the 
road to the raval of Xativa,” was within the boundaries of the morveria 
and whether a privilege from King Jaume I allowed Guillem to sell 
flour there.® The bailiff was concerned that the Mudejars would buy 
flour at Guillem’s mill rather than at the one operated by the crown, 
which would result in a loss of royal revenues. In April 1291, the 
justiciar and jurates concluded that the mill was not located inside 
the moreria or within its boundaries. Thus, flour could be sold there 
without any harm to royal interests. 


% A.C.A., Reg. 40, fol. 84v. 

* In 1281, the Mudejars of Xativa were once again reminded that they had to 
buy salt from the royal saltworks in town. See A.C.A., Reg. 46, fol. 63r. Moreover, 
in 1284, a general letter in Arabic was sent to all the Mudejars under royal juris- 
diction in the kingdom of Valencia ordering them to buy salt from the crown salt 
monopolies. See A.C.A., Reg. 46, fol. 221v. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 42, fol. 213r. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 202, fols. 191v—-192v. 

7 A.C.A., Reg. 85, fol. 116r. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 85, fol. 125r: “contiguo carrarie ravalis Xative.” 

° A.C.A., Reg. 85, fol. 133v. 
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The taxes that the crown imposed and collected from the Mudejars 
of Xativa are the best indicators of the community’s economic con- 
dition. The financial situation of the Mudejars of Xativa declined 
after the 1287 genet invasion and the depopulation that ensued. 
However, Xativa still yielded a significant amount of money in taxes, 
which in most cases surpassed all other Mudejar communities. In 
1315, for example, Xativa paid the crown 27,328 sous. Xativa was 
second only to Morella, which paid 31,500 sous.’”” To keep this cash 
flow, in 1287, immediately following the attack on the moreria of 
Xativa, the king ordered Torrenti to assign property to the new 
Mudejar settlers in Xativa and to charge the same amount of taxes 
or higher, if possible.’! 

As was the case earlier, it is not always easy to determine whether 
the Mudejars of Xativa paid their taxes separately from Christians 
and Jews. In a few instances, the documents specify which communities 
had contributed the money. In 1283, for example, the king stated 
that all the Jews of Xativa had to pay their regalian taxes with the 
Christian wnwersitas “for those things which they are holding from 
the crown except those they had acquired themselves.”” That same 
year, Jahuda Abenmasse, the brother of the king’s faguz, and bailiff 
of Xativa, “established a consortium of Mudejars, Jews, and Christians 
from Xativa to purchase the taxes from this region with a rental 
contract that required future payment.”” This arrangement failed, 
since those who bought the right to collect the taxes of Xativa did 
not pay in time, and Jahuda was imprisoned. The Mudejars who 
formed part of that consortium also committed fraud. Those Mudejars 
who had acquired the right to collect the alfarda or water tax from 


” Torré, “Sobre ordenament feudal del territori i trasbalsaments del poblament 
mudejar. La Montanea Valencie (1286-1291),” Afers 7 (1988-89): 116. 

” Febrer Romaguera, Cartas pueblas, doc. 100. 

2 A.C.A., Cartes reials, Pere II, caixa nica, # 108: “pro hiis que teneant de 
realenco exceptis his que tenuerint ex adquisicione.” 

™ Burns, Colonialisme, pp. 366-367: “forma un consorci de mudéjars, jueus i cris- 
tians de Xativa per tal de comprar els impostos de la zona amb un contracte d’ar- 
rendament que n’exigia el pagament en el futur.” 

As Simo Guasch’s job description as the new bailiff of Xativa in 1276 specified, 
the local bailiff had the responsibility of collecting taxes from Christians, Mudejars 
and Jews and turning them over to the royal tax collector. See A.C.A., Reg. 38, 
fol. 49r. The bailiff of Xativa also collected taxes from the Mudejars who lived in 
Xativa’s término. See A.C.A., Reg. 42, fol. 226v. 
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the local Mudejars actually charged their fellow Mudejars higher 
alfarda taxes than was customary and did not relinquish the surplus 
to the crown. The king ordered the Mudejar tax collectors to return 
the extra money they had charged the other Mudejars of Xativa.” 
The Mudejars of Xativa were liable for a variety of taxes. In some 
cases, the taxes were intended for local use. In 1319, for example, 
the king ordered the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia and the 
bailiff of Xativa to force Jews and Mudejars to pay their share of 
the 3,000 sous that were necessary to repair the city walls.” The 
Jews’ share was 600 sous to be paid at a rate of 200 a year for 
three years. By 1323, the Jews, who had paid already 400 sous, com- 
plained to the king that, despite their contribution, the walls of the 
Jewish quarter had not been repaired. The king ordered the jurates 
of Xativa to apply the money to that section of the walls.” 
Mudejars also had military obligations towards the crown, which 
they could fulfill with manpower or with a cash payment. ‘The mil- 
itary tax could take two forms: host, a full scale military offensive 
expedition, and the cavalcada, an incursion. In August 1283, when 
threatened with a French invasion, the king asked the amins of all 
the aljamas in the kingdom of Valencia to send well-armed cross- 
bowmen and lancers to Logrofio.’” In 1285, during the French inva- 
sion, these Mudejars proved very valuable in the defense of the town 
of Girona.” The French invasion in the spring of 1285 put King 
Pere HI in a difficult position. On the one hand, the king could not 
rely on military assistance from the Aragonese nobles, who had formed 
a union against him. Moreover, the king of Mallorca, Pere II’s brother, 
who controlled Perpignan, sided with the invading forces. ‘Thus, the 
king needed as many forces as possible, which he gathered from his 
Mudejar subjects.”” In September 1285, in appreciation for the ser- 
vices rendered to the crown, the king ordered the procurator of the 


™ A.C.A., Reg. 60, fol. 91. Regarding the alfarda tax, see Robert I. Burns, 
“Irrigation Taxes in Early Mudejar Valencia: The Problem of the Alfarda,” Speculum 
44 (1969): 560-567. 

> A.C.A., Reg. 168, fols. 269v-270r. and A.C.A., Reg. 217, fol. 242r. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 284, fol. 101v. Mudejars, like Christians and Jews, were also 
responsible for the upkeep of the city walls. The difference, however, according to 
Boswell, is that Mudejars were not only responsible for the upkeep of the walls of 
the Christian town, but also for those of the moreria. Boswell, p. 167. 

7 A.CLA., Reg. 46, fol. 100v. 

*® Burns, L’slam sota els croats, vol. 2, pp. 35-36. 

% A.CLA,, Reg. 56, fol. 82r. 
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kingdom of Valencia not to collect any military taxes from the alja- 
mas that had contributed men to the defense of Girona.*° 

In 1293, the crown collected the host tax in cash, together with 
the questia, or “direct contributions irregularly or arbitrarily imposed 
on groups or individuals,” the subsdium, or extraordinary tax requested 
by the crown to finance a specific enterprise, and other taxes from 
the Christians, Mudejars and Jews of Xativa.®' The host tax was col- 
lected again in 1297. At that time, the king called Mudejars and 
Christians to arms throughout the kingdom of Valencia and ordered 
royal officials to assemble an army from Christian and Mudejar 
places which led an attack on Lorca, in the kingdom of Murcia.** Mixed 
armies of Mudejars and Christians were not unusual.* In 1326, the 
king ordered an investigation to punish those men of Xativa, Christians 
as well as Mudejars, who did not go to Valencia ready to fight when 
the king called them to arms against Jaume de Xérica."* 

The crown collected also other taxes from the Mudejars of Xativa. 
In 1291 the Mudejars, as well as the other inhabitants of Xativa 
paid the monedatge tax.® This tax “was a substitute for tampering, 
usually debasing, the currency at intervals which would bring the 
lord to a greater profit.”* It was paid by the head of the house- 
holds whose property value, at least in 1266, amounted to a mini- 
mum of 15 morabetins or 105 sous.*” 

The Mudejars of Xativa were also liable for church taxes, namely 
the tithe. Beginning in 1268, the Mudejars paid the tithe on any 
land they cultivated which had not been owned previously by Mudejars. 
The tithe was collected on at least three different occasions. In 1280, 
the king ordered the local bailiffs, qadis and tax collectors to reserve 
for the church a tenth of the alfarda tax paid by the Mudejars of 
the kingdom of Valencia, including those from Xativa. According to 


8 A.C.A., Reg. 57, fol. 203r. 

8! A.C.A., Reg. 261, fol. 191r. For an explanation concerning the questia, see 
Burns, Colonialisme, p. 141. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 109, fols. 278v—279r. 

83 Boswell, p. 179. 

 A.C.A., Reg. 188, fol. 222v. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 193, fol. 125r. This collection was successful since in January 
1292, the king ordered the bailiff general of the kingdom of Valencia to pay the 
30,000 sous that he owed some Christians from all the taxes raised in the king- 
dom of Valencia, including the monedatge of Alzira and Xativa, which had already 
been collected. See A.C.A., Reg. 255, fol. 12v. 

* Russell, p. 483. 

87 Tbid., p. 490. 
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the king, this had been the custom at the time of Andreu, the late 
bishop of Valencia.” 

The tithe was collected again from the Mudejars of the kingdom 
of Valencia in 1298."° In 1326, the pope granted the diocese of 
Valencia the right to collect the tithe for two years. In the archdea- 
conry of Xativa, however, the tax collectors were instructed not to 
request the tithe, since the bishop had granted a remission.” It seems 
that by the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, the church 
was increasing the fiscal pressure on the Mudejars. For example, in 
1316 after the death of Muhammad, ra’7s of Crevillent, the bishop 
of Cartagena tried to impose the tithe on his lands, by then under 
the control of a minor, Ibrahim. Finda, Ibrahim’s mother appealed 
to the king by saying that the lands of the vais of Crevillent should 
not have to pay the tithe since they had never belonged to a Christian. 
At the king’s request, the bishop of Cartagena agreed not to tax them.” 

The feudal obligations of the Mudejars of Xativa also included 
the payment of taxes in kind and the rendering of personal services. 
In 1304, the king ordered the aljama of Xativa to send him 30 pairs 
of chickens for Christmas.” Two years later, in 1306, the Mudejars 
of Xativa were ordered to send to the king, using their own work 
animals for transport, 50 pairs of chickens and 10 kid goats.” 

Faced with expensive military campaigns and internal problems, 
King Jaume I’s successors, even more than he, farmed out taxes and 
used the money to pay off the debt incurred by the crown. Xativa, 
despite the great financial difficulties that faced it, constituted an 
important source of revenue for the crown. As such, the crown often 
used taxes from the Mudejars of Xativa to pay off debts. In 1285, 
King Alfons HI confirmed the generous grant of 14,000 annual sous 
that his father, King Pere II, had made to Lascara, daughter of the 
former Byzantine emperor. ‘The money was to be collected from the 
rents of the moreria of Xativa and the castle of Moixent.”* In some 


88 A.C.A., Reg. 48, fol. 176r. The alfarda tax was also collected from the Mudejars 
of Xativa in 1291. See A.C.A., Reg. 193, fol. 183r. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 112, fol. 47r. 

% Johannes Vincke, Documenta selecta mutuas civitatis arago-cathalaunicae et ecclesiae rela- 
tiones illustrantia (Barcelona: Biblioteca Balmes, 1936): doc. 432. 

°*! Ferrer i Mallol, Les aljames sarraines, p. 138. 

® J.E. Martinez Ferrando, Jaime I de Aragon. Su vida familiar (Barcelona: Escuela 
de Estudios Medievales, 1948): doc. 26. 
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cases, the same money was assigned twice. In 1288, for example, 
the king assigned Guillem de Vilaragut part of the taxes of the more- 
ria of Xativa. Guillem, however, could not collect the money because 
it had been assigned already to Lascara.” In 1312, the king also 
assigned the taxes of Xativa and Castell6 del Camp de Borriana, to 
the Infanta Leonor, daughter of King Fernando of Castilla.” 

Indeed, the crown exploited the taxes of Xativa to the limit. In 
1324, the Infanta Leonor, daughter of the king of Castilla, received 
a grant of 1,399 sous and 4 dinars of Barcelona from the taxes of 
Xativa.”’ The next year, the crown acknowledged problems with the 
grant. In 1325, the king stated that he had used the taxes from 
Xativa to finance his campaigns in Corsica and Sardinia; therefore 
the Infanta had to receive her money not from the rents of the more- 
ria of Xativa assigned to her, but from the revenues “assigned to 
provision our household.” In addition, since 1324 the Infanta received 
754 sous of Barcelona from the rents of the moreria of Xativa. In 
this case, the rents of Xativa, as the largest in the kingdom of Valencia, 
were used to make up for the 754 sous of Barcelona which the 
infanta had not received from the taxes assigned to her in Montalban.” 
However, the moreria of Xativa had difficulty dealing with this intense 
financial pressure and was unable to provide the money necessary 
to pay the Infanta. To solve the problem, the king ordered the bailiff 
of Xativa to use money from the bailiate of Xativa.'”” 

The crown often assigned taxes from the morena of Xativa to sup- 
plement other grants. In 1311, in return for the purchase of an oven 
in Biar, the king assigned 1,400 regalian sous from the rents of 
Xativa and its moreria to Bernat de Bac.!°! In some cases, the taxes 
of the moreria of Xativa acted as a guarantee of payment. In 1321, 
the king assigned 1,000 regalian sous from the tithe and other rents 
of Castello de Xativa to the monastery of Santa Maria de ’Algema 
of Xativa. In case the taxes of the said alqueria did not suffice, the 
assigned 1,000 regalian sous should be extracted from the rents of 
Xativa and its moreria.' 


® A.C.A., Reg. 78, fol. 3r. 

% A.C.A., Reg. 273, fol. 200v. 

7 A.CA., Reg. 284, fols. 230r—v. 
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The crown’s reliance on the taxes collected from the Mudejars of 
Xativa to pay off its debts, coupled with heavier tax demands and 
Mudejar emigration placed great fiscal pressure on the Mudejars of 
Xativa and many other places in the southern part of the kingdom 
of Valencia.'*’ The Mudejars reacted to this fiscal strain with accu- 
sations of tax abuse at the hands of Christian officials. The Mudejars 
of Xativa often complained that they were being burdened with extra 
taxes, which in some cases were a new kind of levy. Such protests 
started soon after the Mudejar revolt. In 1279, for example, the king 
ordered the bailiff and justiciar of Xativa not to burden the Mudejars 
of Xativa with new tax demands and other impositions.'** In 1280, 
for example, the king received 846 gold doblas or dinars from the 
Mudejars of Xativa. Burns describes this as an occasional transac- 
tion.'° Three years later, in 1283, after a complaint from the aljama, 
the king ordered the bailiff of Xativa not to impose unusual taxes 
on the Mudejars of Xativa.'°° 

As was the case with Christian involvement in the Mudejar legal 
system, similar complaints in the Mudejar fiscal sphere increased at 
the end of the thirteenth century. Once again, the controversy involved 
local and royal Christian officials who wished to profit from the 
Mudejars. In 1280, the king informed the future bailiff of Xativa, 
who was about to take office, not to tax unjustly the Mudejars of 
Xativa, but to follow the same policy applied by the current bailiff, 
Mosse Almateri.'"’ In March 1287, Lascara, who had been assigned 
14,000 sous annually from the taxes of the moreria of Xativa, com- 
plained to the king that the justiciar and jurates of Xativa had been 
involved in the collection of taxes of Jews and Mudejars, which was 
the competency of the bailiff of Xativa.'"? Such exploitation continued 
in the fourteenth century. The bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia, 
Bernat de Libia, recorded that in 1301 the Mudejars of Xativa 


'§ Hinojosa reports that fiscal pressure also affected the Mudejars who lived on 
land owned by nobles. José Hinojosa Montalvo, “Sefiorio y fiscalidad mudeéjar en 
el reino de Valencia,” in Actas del V Simposio de Mudgarismo (Teruel: Instituto de 
Estudios Turolenses, 1991): 133. 

'0t Roca Traver, doc. 9. 

105 A.C.A., Reg. 48, fol. 6v. See Burns, Colonialisme, pp. 50-51. 
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complained that the jurates of Xativa and the tax collectors of the 
peita, or tax on communal revenues, and other taxes had mistreated 
them. A royal investigation of the matter concluded that the Mudejars 
of Xativa should receive a reimbursement of 5,500 sous.!°° 

It is no coincidence that Mudejar complaints of tax abuse sur- 
faced at this time. Beginning in the 1280s, the crown was faced with 
high expenses to finance a series of military campaigns such as the 
annexation of Sicily in 1282, the crisis with the Aragonese nobles, 
who in 1283 complained that they had not been consulted regard- 
ing the Sicilian affair and that they had been taxed in excess, the 
French invasion and the conquest of Menorca in 1287 by King 
Alfons II. The crown, thus, depended heavily on the taxes that the 
Mudejars, Christians and Jews paid. Each aljama, however, paid a 
fixed amount of money, which had been established at the time of 
the conquest. By the late thirteenth century, this amount had been 
devalued. Thus, the crown was forced to raise taxes, which is more 
evident in the feitas and extraordinary subsidies.''’ In Xativa, indeed, 
the Mudejars paid more taxes in 1285 than they had done during 
Jaume I’s reign." 

Christian fiscal pressure also affected the Mudejar exarict who 
worked and lived in Xativa’s countryside. ‘Thus, in January 1283, 
the bailiff of Xativa had to force the Mudejar exarici who worked 
on the estate of the faqui Samuel to pay him the taxes they had 
agreed to by contract.'’? This did not end the controversy, since in 
April 1283, after receiving several complaints from the aljama of 
Xativa, the king ordered the bailiff of Xativa not to force the Mudejar 
exarict of the faqui Samuel to cultivate his land or to pay higher 
taxes.''? The exarici’s complaints of tax abuse against Samuel did not 
prove very successful. In 1284, the king ordered the justiciar of Xativa 
to capture the Mudejar exarci of the faqui Samuel and to hold them 
until they paid what they owed him.'* 

The Mudejar exarict who worked on Samuel’s estate were not the 
only ones who experienced financial difficulties. Indeed, the prob- 


109 A.R.V., Real 611, fol. 273r. 

"© Lourie, p. 29. 

" [bid., p. 29. Lourie mentions several other examples of tax increases imposed 
on Mudejar communities. Borja, in Aragon, was required to pay 50% more in 
taxes than it had done in the past. 
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lem was so widespread that in 1283 the king had to intervene to 
put an end to it. At that time, the king wrote the Christian author- 
ities of Xativa “concerning the capture of the Saracen workers who 
left the estates of the men of Xativa which they used to tou” with- 
out paying the taxes they owed.!” 

The Mudejars of Xativa, however, fought hard against royal tax 
increases. In some cases, the Mudejar response was suspected of 
fraud. In November 1285, King Pere III ordered an investigation 
into the taxes paid by the Mudejars of Xativa and other aljamas 
south of the Xuquer river. The amin of Xativa was accused of not 
distributing equitably the peitas and of an “engan de mitges” or assign- 
ing half the value to the taxes to be collected. The king instructed 
the amin to show an account of all the taxes that had been col- 
lected in Xativa including records of all the property sales that were 
completed during that time, names of the Mudejar men and women 
who had moved out of Xativa and how much money they had paid 
the crown before leaving.''® Also, the king demanded the names of 
all those who had paid the peita and a description of how the amount 
had been individually assigned, as well as how much each person 
paid for each piece of property, livestock, and furniture. The king 
wanted to see the records, as well as copies of any privileges, tax 
exemptions, rent agreements and grants to the Mudejars of Xativa. 
The amin was to provide all these records, while the qadi and the 
calmedina had to provide a record of all the money that they had 
collected in civil and criminal cases.!!’ 

Mudejar complaints of tax abuse were directed often against 
Christian officials. In 1312, King Jaume II reprimanded the bailiff 
general of the kingdom of Valencia below Xixona and ordered him 
not to demand tax payments from the Mudejars of Elx who were 
too poor to pay. In fact, the king suggested that the bailiff should 
work out a payment plan for them.''® Christian tax collectors were 
abusive also. This was the case with Alfons Guillem, who often 
imprisoned those Mudejars of Elx who could not pay their taxes. In 


"5 A.C.A., Cartes reials, Pere II, caixa unica, # 108: “super capcione Sarracenorum 
laboratorum qui exierint de honoribus hominum de Xativa quos laboraverint.” 

"6 Several of the accounting books that the amins kept have survived. See Javier 
Argente Vidal “Un libro de cuentas de las morerias del condado de Denia (1379),” 
Boletin de la Sociedad Castellonense de Cultura 63 (1987): 285-329. 

NT A.CLA., Reg. 57, fols. 225v—226r. 

NS A.C.A., Reg. 209, fol. 135r. in Ferrer i Mallol, Les aljames sarraines, doc. 38. 
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a way that clearly exemplifies the potential for tax abuse of Mudejars 
at the hands of local officials, Alfons claimed as his defense that he 
was following the bailiffs order.''® 

In other cases, Mudejar resistance to tax increases took on a less 
suspicious character. The Mudejars of Xativa saw in the royal acces- 
sion of King Alfons II in 1285 an opportunity to lower the amount 
of taxes they paid. This developed into a fight with the king, who 
in March 1287 finally agreed to allow the Mudejars of Xativa to 
pay the customary taxes.'*° King Alfons III was forced to concede 
due to the financial difficulties that the aljama of Xativa faced begin- 
ning in 1287. Tax pressure on the Mudejars also brought about con- 
troversy over tax assessment and hability within the Mudejar community 
of Xativa. Disputes often involved the exarict who lived in Xativa’s 
alquerias. In 1327, for example, the king determined that the exarici 
who lived in Xativa’s alquerias should not be compelled to pay the 
subsidium tax with the aljama of Xativa.'?! 

Mudejars often supported their complaints of tax abuse by citing 
the privileges that the king had granted them. In 1301, for exam- 
ple, the Mudejars of Xativa complained to the king that Christian 
officials had violated a royal privilege which had authorized them 
to build 8 shops free of taxes near the cemetery to support their 
mosque. In 1301, the Mudejars were asked to pay three sous and 
four diners for each shop and each of the two sabasalanos, or prayer 
leaders, who had been exempt also from taxes, were required to pay 
three sous and four diners for the besant. The king accepted the 
Mudejars’ argument.!”” 

Indeed, the effect of these tax increases was intensified by the 
cyclical depopulation that affected the moreria after 1287. In March 
1287, the king ordered the Mudejars of Xativa to pay the money 
that they still owed Lascara from the 14,000 sous that the king had 
assigned her annually to be collected from the moreria of Xativa and 
the castle of Moixent.'*? The king, however, was not very success- 
ful, since in May 1287 Lascara still reported having difficulty col- 
lecting the money.'** The next year, in 1288, the crown issued a 
document stating that the taxes of Xativa, which had been farmed 


° Ferrer i Mallol, Les aljames sarraines, p. 170. 
0 A.C.A., Reg. 71, fol. 29v. 

21 A.CLA., Reg. 190, fols. 221r-v. 

™ A.C.A., Reg. 120, fol. 185v. 
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for that year already, had to be paid to Lascara.'”? The difficulties 
collecting these taxes persisted, since in June 1288 the crown had 
to reissue Lascara’s original grant from the rents of the moreria of 
Xativa. Moreover, the king granted Lascara the power to compel 
the Mudejars of Xativa to pay her.'*? The king granted the same 
power to the bailiff of Xativa to force the Mudejars to pay the 
money that they owed Lascara and in a separate document reminded 
the amin, the qadi and the aljama of Xativa of their obligation to 
liquidate their debt to Lascara.'”’ 

As these documents illustrate, in harsh economic times royal threats 
proved ineffective. These circumstances forced the crown to grant 
tax exemptions to the Mudejars of Xativa. Although not new, tax 
exemptions relieved the fiscal pressure that the Mudejars felt. Some 
historians believe that these tax exemptions accomplished also another 
purpose. According to Torré, for example, the tax abuses commit- 
ted against Mudejars caused so much discontent among this com- 
munity in the kingdom of Valencia, that the crown tried to control 
a volatile situation through total or partial tax exemptions.'*® Indeed, 
the king, who had great interest in collecting taxes from the Mudegyjars, 
often sided with them in their complaints of tax abuse against Christian 
officials. In 1286, for example, the king ordered Pere de Libia, the 
royal treasurer, to improve the status of all the Mudejar aljamas in 
the kingdom of Valencia.'”’ 

Due to its precarious financial situation, the aljama of Xativa 
benefitted from numerous tax exemptions beginning in 1287. According 
to Lourie, “the special need of colonising Xativa after the ‘Saracen 
war’ in 1287 probably explains the leniency shown to the Muslims 
there three years later: compared to the 8,000 sous (originally 10,000) 
which the king had demanded from them in 1286, they were asked 
to pay only 3,000s in 1290.”!%° Beginning in 1287, the king granted 
the Mudejars of Xativa exemptions and tax reductions. In 1290, the 


5 A.C.A., Reg. 76, fol. 20v. 

26 A.C.A., Reg. 79, fol. 55r. The royal grant to Lascara was modified once again 
in 1291, when the king ordered that in addition to the rents of Moixent, Lascara 
should perceive 6,000 sous from the bailiate of Xativa, the entire rents of the bail- 
iate of Montesa and the remaining amount from the rents of the kingdom of 
Valencia. The grant was changed because the rents of Xativa had been assigned 
to the custody of the castle of Xativa. See A.C.A., Reg. 192, fols. 8lr—v. 

"7 A.C.A., Reg. 79, fol. 55v. 

Torro, “Sobre ordenament feudal del territori,” p. 116. 
Roca Traver, doc. 19. 
Lourie, p. 26. 
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king granted the Mudejars of Valencia a reduction in the besant tax 
to three sous and four dinars just as the Mudejars of Xativa paid. 
The decrease was intended to boost the repopulation of the moreria 
of Valencia.'*! 

Tax exemptions granted to the aljama of Xativa took almost an 
annual character beginning in 1287. In all these cases, the crown 
stated that the purpose of the exemption was to alleviate the poverty 
that the Mudejars of Xativa experienced. In 1291, the Mudejars of 
Xativa were exempt from paying the cena, or hospitality tax, and the 
alfarda for that year and the following one.'* In 1295, in an attempt 
to attract more settlers to the moreria of Xativa, the king declared 
exempt from paying the fetta, questia, cena, alfarda, host and cavalcada 
for a period of five years all those Mudejars who resided there as 
well as any future settlers.'°? In 1297, two years later, the king ordered 
the tax collectors to observe the 1295 tax exemption and not to col- 
lect the 500 sous that the Mudejars of Xativa should have paid for 
the cena tax.'** That same year, the crown did not collect either the 
2,000 sous that the Mudejars of Xativa owed for the subsidium tax 
since they were exempt from paying it.’ 

In 1300, because of great poverty, the king declared once again 
the Mudejars of Xativa exempt from paying the questia, subsidium, 
host and cavalcada, and cena for the next three years. In this case, 
however, the tax exemption was contingent on the Mudejars of 
Xativa sending 70 armed men to the kingdom of Murcia for military 
service, of which 35 had to be crossbowmen and 35 armed with a 
shield.'°° Even though the last exemption was valid for three years, in 
1301, just a year later, the crown reissued an exemption to the Mude- 


'! Roca Traver, doc. 25. 

®A.C.A., Reg. 192, fol. 80v. 

SS A.C.A., Reg. 194, fol. 159v. 

4 A.G.A., Reg. 324, fol. 144v. In 1297, the Mudejars of Xativa were asked to 
pay 500 sous, half the amount that they had paid for the cena tax in 1282, when 
the king ordered the aljama of Xativa to pay Jahuda Abenmasse, bailiff of Xativa, 
1,000 regalian sous for the cena tax. See A.C.A., Reg. 60, fol. 26r. In 1291, the Mude- 
jars of Xativa paid 200s. See Lourie, p. 29. The decrease in the cena tax illustrates 
the depopulation and financial difficulties that plagued the aljama of Xativa after 1287. 

 A.C.A., Reg. 324, fol. 234v. Despite the fact that the crown did not collect 
the 2,000 sous for the subsedium, it is important to note that the amount that the 
aljama of Xativa should have paid represented about one seventh of the subsidium 
tax assessed for the entire kingdom of Valencia. See A.C.A., Reg. 324, fol. 234v. 

86 A.C.A., Reg. 198, fol. 214r. 
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jars of Xativa for the same taxes.'*’ In some cases it was necessary 
to draft another copy of royal grants to stop greedy tax collectors. 

Tax exemptions increased in the fourteenth century when the more- 
ria began to feel the effects of thirteen years of Mudejar emigration 
and depopulation. In 1303, once again the king granted tax exemp- 
tions to the Mudejars of Xativa. On this occasion, because of their 
poverty, the king reduced the annual cena tax that the Mudejars of 
Xativa owed from 600 to 400 Valencian regalian sous for the next 
five years.'*® Another tax exemption was issued to the aljama of 
Xativa in 1306. At that time, the aljama of Xativa was undergoing 
especially difficult times as a result of the Mudejar emigration that 
followed the 1304 Granadan attack that burnt Cocentama and affected 
mainly the area south of the Xuquer river, including Xativa. Thus, 
in 1306 the king exempted the Mudejars of Xativa for the next four 
years from paying the questia, peita, subsidium, servicium or extraordi- 
nary tax, fost and cavalcada and any other taxes that the king might 
impose on them. The tax exemption did not include the cena, which 
had already been reduced by 200 Valencian regalian sous, and the 
cabecatge, or head tax, which males sixteen years-of-age and older and 
widows paid, as well as other ordinary taxes.'*° 

‘Tax exemptions, however, were not always observed. In 1325, for 
example, the aljama of Mudejars of Xativa asked the king to remind 
officials throughout the kingdom of Valencia that the crown had 
declared them exempt from paying commercial taxes, such as the 
lleuda, when traveling by land and by water throughout the kingdom 
of Valencia.'*” 

Natural disasters also contributed to the need for tax exemptions, 
since they added to the poverty of the aljama of Xativa. In July 
1309, for example, a hail storm destroyed the crops and many trees 
in the Awerta of Xativa.'*' In 1320 a flood destroyed the so-called 
Ontinyent bridge in the término of Xativa.'* In May 1325 there was 
such a scarcity of food, that many local people took to the /uerta 
fields of Jaume Guardia, a Christian of Xativa, and harvested his 


ST A.C.A., Reg. 120, fol. 185v. 

88 A.C.A., Reg. 200, fol. 221r. 

® A.C.A., Reg. 203, fol. 135v. 

40 A.C.A., Reg. 186, fol. 286v. 

“Heinrich Fincke, Acta Aragonensia (Berlin: Dr. Walther Rothschild, 1908), doc. 597. 
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entire crop.'* In July 1326, a storm destroyed many trees, as well 
as grapes, apples, fruits and grains in the Awerta. The storm damage 
was so severe, that the Christian authorities of Xativa felt that many 
people from Xativa would be forced to find their livelihood some- 
where else.!4 

The crown, however, was sometimes unable to grant the tax 
exemptions that the aljama of Xativa requested. In 1323, for exam- 
ple, King Jaume II denied a petition from the aljama of Xativa to 
be exempted from paying the questia, the peita and the cena because 
the crown needed the money." Instead, the king promised to reduce 
the amount of taxes imposed on the Mudejars of Xativa to make it 
less difficult for them to meet payment. Moreover, to lighten the tax 
burden on individual Mudejars, the king decreed that the qadi of 
Xativa, Muhammad Acaba, was no longer tax free and therefore 
had to contribute taxes with the rest of the aljama.'*© This was a 
helpful measure since the taxes that each aljama paid were based 
on population size. However, not everyone paid taxes, since some 
individuals enjoyed a tax free status. ‘Therefore, the share of the tax 
free individuals was divided among the rest of the Mudejars, which 
resulted in an increase in the amount of money they paid. 

In addition to tax exemptions, the crown sometimes granted par- 
tial remission of taxes to the Mudejars of Xativa. In 1291, for exam- 
ple, due to poverty, the king pardoned the Mudejars of Xativa 350 
sous of the 750 sous that the aljama of Xativa had to pay for the 
subsidium tax.'*” In 1295, once again, the Mudejars of Xativa were 
assessed to pay 500 sous and were pardoned 166 sous.'*8 In 1295, 
however, Xativa was not the only aljama that received tax remis- 
sions. The Mudejars of Ux6d had to pay 600 sous and were par- 
doned 200 sous; those of ‘Tarbena had to pay 300 sous; the Mudejars 
of Guadalest had to pay 300 sous but were exempted from paying 
them; the Mudejars of Valencia had to pay 150 sous and received 
50 sous back. Nevertheless, Xativa’s assessed tax as well as the actual 


"8S A.C.A., Reg. 186, fol. 7v. 

Mt A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 72, # 8871. 

"© The Mudejars of Xativa did not receive another exemption from paying the 
questia, since in 1326, the king ordered to collect this tax m Xativa. See A.C.A., 
Reg. 285, fol. 195r. 

Me A.C.A., Reg. 247, fols. 237v-238r. 

47 A.C.A., Reg. 85, fol. 142r. 

MB A.C.A., Reg. 324, fols. 53v—54r. 
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amount paid was higher than any of the other aljamas cited in this 
document, including important ones, such as Valencia.'*’ 

When a tax exemption or a partial remission was not possible, 
the crown could grant an extension to individual Mudejars or to the 
entire aljama to pay their taxes or their debt. In May 1320, for 
example, the king granted the aljama of Xativa two years to pay off 
the 5,000 Valencian regalian sous that they owed the crown at a 
rate of 2,500 Valencian regalian sous at the end of each year. The 
appendix to this document clarified that the extension described in 
the document was not granted just for 5,000 Valencian regalian sous, 
but for a larger sum that the Mudejars of Xativa owed.'’ Indeed, 
in July of that same year, the king allowed the Mudejars of Xativa 
to pay the 14,000 Valencian regalian sous that they owed over a 
period of two years.'"' In October of the same year the king revised 
his previous decision by decreeing that the two year extension did 
not affect the money that the Mudejars of Xativa owed some Jews. 
Thus, the justiciar and the bailiff of Xativa were allowed to compel 
the Mudejars to pay their Jewish creditors.'"? Mudejar debt with the 
Jews of Xativa remained high at this time. In 1314, the Jews of 
Xativa complained to the king that Mudejars and Christians from 
Xativa, Albaida and Elda refused to pay the money they owed 
them.'*? In response, the king ordered the gadi of Xativa to force 
the local Mudejars to pay off their debt to the Jews.'* 

In other instances, the payment extensions were granted to indi- 
vidual Mudejars of Xativa. As with the tax exemptions, the payment 
extensions to individual Mudejars also increased in the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries. In fact, the books of the court of the 
justiciar of Cocentaina, present many such cases. In 1294, for exam- 
ple, the Mudejar Xahel Alconfridi was given nine months to finish 
paying off the two hundred sous that he owed a Christian cloth mer- 
chant.'® The cases from Xativa are very similar. In November 1320, 
the bailiff of Xativa granted Cahat Abenayet, Mudejar of Xativa, 
two years to pay off the 480 Valencian regalian sous he owed 


M8 A.C.A., Reg. 324, fols. 53v—54r. 
0 A.C.A., Reg. 169, fol. 160r. 

5) A.C.A., Reg. 170, fol. 30v. 

2 A.C.A., Reg. 170, fol. 222r. 

S A.C.A., Reg. 154, fol. 127v. 

Dt A.G.A., Reg. 154, fols. 244v—245r. 
85 Ponsoda, p. 150. 
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Muhammad Agaba and other Mudejars of Xativa. Cahat was to pay 
half the sum at the end of each year.'°° A month later, in December 
of the same year, Abdalla Manbrar, Mudejar of Xativa, was granted 
a two-year extension to pay the 250 Barcelona sous that he owed 
Christians and Mudejars.'*’ In February 1322, Yusuff Abenjafia was 
given two years to pay off the 2,600 regalian sous that he owed to 
Christians and Mudejars.'** In July 1322, an extension was granted 
Abrafim Alcutufi, Mudejar of Xativa, for the 300 Valencian regalian 
sous that he owed Christians.’’ Mudejars, however, were not the 
only beneficiaries of the debt payment extensions. In the early four- 
teenth century, the king granted similar extensions to several Jews 
from XAativa.'©° 

Mudejars acquired debt for several reasons. In some cases, debt 
resulted from the Mudejars’ inability to pay off the fines imposed 
on them by the courts. In 1308, for example, Musa Alfornug was 
condemned to pay some money to Berenguer de Fluvia, a Christian 
of Xativa. Musa was unable to pay off the money, so the king 
ordered him to sell his property and pay the fine with the pro- 
ceeds.'°! A similar situation occurred in 1322, when Ali Almaceray, 
received a two year extension to pay 320 Valencian regalian sous 
that he owed some Christians of Xativa as a result of a legal fine.'” 
In other instances, Mudejar debt was not the result of the penalty 
imposed on the case, but of the high cost associated with legal cases, 
such as travel expenses. In the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, increased Christian intervention in the Mudejar legal sys- 
tem made litigation more expensive for the Mudejars of Xativa. 
Thus, in 1325 the aljama of Xativa complained that many Mudejars 
were acquiring large debts because of Christian involvement in the 
Mudejar legal system and the fact that many Mudejars of Xativa 
were forced to travel to the court of such Christian officials as the 
lieutenant procurator and the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia.'®* 

In the majority of cases from Xativa involving debt, Mudejars 
were the ones who owed money to Christians. The Mudejar econ- 


86 A.C.A., Reg. 170, fol. 284r. 
7 A.C.A., Reg. 171, fol. 18r. 
8 A.C.A., Reg. 178, fol. 260r. 
9 A.C.A., Reg. 175, fol. 278v. 
100 A.C.A., Reg. 180, fols. 105v-106r and A.C.A., Reg. 187, fol. 254v. 
Ol A.CLA., Reg. 142, fol. 192r. 
12 A.C.A., Reg. 175, fol. 92v. 
., Reg. 183, fol. 189r. 
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omy was not able to survive as a self-sufficient system and was forced 
to increase its contact and dependency with the Christian world. As 
the few cases that involved Christians who owed money to Mudejars 
of Xativa illustrate, a firmly established Christian economy began to 
rely on the Mudejar market mainly for specialized goods. In 1325, 
for example, Giber Alfareo had difficulty recovering the money that 
the deceased Arnau d’Antist, scribe of the local curia, owed him. 
Arnau most likely owed money to Giber for the purchase of some 
paper, since Giber was one of the paper manufacturers.'™ 


Slavery 


The financial difficulties that individual Mudejars experienced made 
them more vulnerable to slavery. Xativa attracted many fugitive slaves 
due to its strategic location and its reputation as a strong center of 
Mudejar identity. The Mudeyjars of Xativa financially assisted Mudejar 
slaves in their efforts to pay for their freedom. Moreover, the Mudejars 
of Xativa also helped Mudejar slaves escape from their owners. In 
1297, for example, Said, a Mudejar slave of Berenguer de Sanest, 
lieutenant treasurer to the king, took advantage of his owner’s stay 
in Xativa and escaped taking refuge in the raval.'° A similar case 
occurred in 1301, when a Mudejar who belonged to the Hospitaller 
commander of Alcafiiz, escaped and took refuge in Xativa.'°° 

The most famous case, however, occurred in 1315 when the 
Mudejars of Xativa were accused of seizing Nucga, a Mudejar slave 
woman, from the house of her owner, Berenguer de Fluvia, and 
assisting her in her flight to Castilla.'°’ The bailiff of Xativa brought 
a legal case against the Mudejars of Xativa.'® In 1316, the lieutenant 
procurator of the kingdom of Valencia in the region above Xixona, 


'f A.C.A., Reg. 183, fol. 189r. 

165 A.C.A., Reg. 107, fol. 218r. 

'66 A.C.A., Reg. 120, fol. 181v. 

‘67 Tt is interesting to trace the route that Nuca followed to travel to Castilla, as 
well as the network of help that she used in her journey to that kingdom. She 
received assistance from the Mudejars of Quesa, Xella, Canals, Vall d’Aiora and 
Millars. See A.C.A., Reg. 164, fol. 152v; A.C.A., Reg. 164, fol. 194r; A.C.A., Reg. 
215, fol. 224r; A.C.A., Reg. 259, fols. 27r-v and A.C.A., Reg. 259, fol. 36v respec- 
tively. The list may be even longer, since several other aljamas in the kingdom of 
Valencia complained to the king because a judge from the royal court and the 
bailiff of Xativa had accused them of helping Nuga. See A.C.A., Reg. 164, fol. 5lv. 

8 A.C.A., Reg. 159, fols. 169v—-170r. 
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who was in charge of the case, wrote to the king inquiring which 
law code should be applied to the Mudejars of Xativa accused of 
this crime. The Christian official maliciously noted in his request 
that this type of crime was very common among the Mudejars of 
Xativa.'®’ Such a serious crime received great consideration from the 
crown. Thus, in February 1316, the king ordered Gilabert de Centelles, 
procurator in the kingdom of Valencia, to send him the legal brief 
sealed.'’”” In 1317, the aljama of Xativa was sentenced to pay 14,000 
Valencian regalian sous for assisting Nuga in her escape. The king 
concluded that if the value of the property of those Mudejars who 
extracted Nuca from Berenguer’s house did not suffice to pay the 
14,000 Valencian regalian sous, the aljama of Xativa was allowed 
to raise its own taxes.'’' The case lingered on until 1318, when the 
king ordered the lieutenant procurator of the kingdom of Valencia 
below the Xuquer river and the bailiff of Xativa to “end [the case] 
and absolve” four or five Mudejars of Xativa who had fled after being 
accused of assisting Nuga and who most likely had returned there.'” 

Many Mudejars became slaves as a result of some legal action 
brought against them. In 1310, for example, a Mudejar boy from 
Xativa was condemned to slavery for entering the raval at night to 
obtain his sister’s property, who had converted to Christianity. Even 
though the boy converted to Christianity while he was being held 
captive by the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia, the boy was sold 
into slavery. Afterwards, the king ordered the bailiff of the kingdom 
of Valencia to free the youngster, since the king believed that the 
boy had sincerely converted to Christianity and was not simply try- 
ing to escape slavery, as many other converts did.'” 

In many of the legal cases involving Mudejars which ended in 
slavery, the charge was debt. In 1280, for example, when a Christian 
knight complained to the justiciar of Xativa that several Mudejars 
had not paid him the 80 sous that they owed him, the king ordered 
to sell the Mudejars into slavery and to pay off their debt with the 
proceeds of the sale.' Ironically, in some cases, Mudejar slaves 
acquired debt in order to pay for their emancipation. This was the 


109 A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 43, # 5381. 

0 A.C.A., Reg. 159, fol. 254v. 

 A.C.A., Reg. 164, fol. 221r. 

' A.C.A., Reg. 279, fol. 182r: “deffinicionem facere ac remissionem.” 
"S Ferrer i Mallol, Els sarrains, doc. 10. 

™ A.C.A. Reg. 42, fol. 249v. 
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case, for example, in 1303, when a Mudejar family from Alzira was 
unable to pay off the debt that they had incurred with some Jews 
in order to pay for their freedom.'” 
so to finance it, the Mudejars could purchase a license from the 
crown to ask for donations.'’° 

Slavery as a consequence of legal action was very common. In 
some cases, Mudejars chose slavery over harsher physical punish- 
ment. Indeed, in 1320, the king granted the monastery of Santa 
Maria de l’Algema of Xativa a Mudejar slave or in his place the 
amount of his redemption to be invested in the construction of their 
monastery.'’’ The grant was not limited to this individual Mudejar 
slave. Indeed, in 1326 the king granted the monastery possession of 
all male and female Mudejars who were sentenced to slavery by the 
royal curia in Xativa.'”* The sale of Mudejar slaves was very profitable, 
yielding more than 2,500 sous in 1326.'” The crown also used the 
proceeds from the sale of Mudejar slaves from Xativa to pay off 
debts. In 1322, for example, the king ordered that the corporal pun- 
ishment to which the Mudejar of Xativa, Muhammad Captocel and 
his wife had been sentenced could be exchanged for slavery. The 
proceeds of the sale were to be paid to Artal d’Aclor for a mule he 
had given to the king.'®? Similarly, in 1324 the money from the sale 
of Faraig, Mudejar of Xativa, was used to pay for the money that 
the king had with Arnau de Villanova.'*! 

Mudejars could be enslaved also as a consequence of war, as it 
happened in Montesa, or when they traveled. Despite royal protec- 
tion and travel documents such as the guzatge, or safe-conduct issued 
by the crown, Mudejars were not safe when they traveled by land 
or sea. Indeed, often Mudejars as well as Muslim merchants and 
diplomats from Granada were captured by Christians and sold as 
slaves. As a strategically located commercial center, many such cases 


Emancipation was expensive, 


'® A.C.A., Reg. 130, fols. 202v—203r. 

© Tn 1302, for example, some Mudejars of the kingdom of Valencia were cap- 
tured by the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia while they were collecting alms to 
finance their freedom. See A.C.A., Reg. 124, fol. 132r. 

"7 A.CLA., Reg. 282, fols. 96v—97r. 

'8 A.C.A., Reg. 286, fol. 118r. 

9 A.C.A., Reg. 286, fol. 121r. In 1304, the king ordered to pay Guillem de 
Jafer, a judge at the royal court, 1,000 regalian sous every year for the rest of his 
life from the taxes generated by the judicial system, as well as other rents to be 
collected from the Christians, Mudejars and Jews of Xativa. 

80 A.C.A., Reg. 283, fol. 113r. 

8! A.C.A., Reg. 284, fol. 284v. 
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occurred near Xativa.'* In 1311, for example, some Christians from 
Ibiza captured and sold as slaves several Muslims from Granada who 
were on their way to Xativa to settle in its moreria.'*? Cases involv- 
ing merchants from Granada were very common. In 1290, for exam- 
ple, the king ordered the justiciar of Xativa to release a Muslim 
from Granada that he held captive to Ibrahim Abenamies, who was 
to take the said Muslim to the kingdom of Granada.'** Such cases 
were particularly sensitive and could spark a diplomatic crisis between 
Granada and the Crown of Aragon, since no slaves could be taken 
when the two kingdoms were at peace. 

Mudejar travel was not safe even when it took place just a few 
miles from the morena. In 1295, Ah, son of Rayna Fornera, a Mudejar 
of Xativa, was captured by some Christians from Biar while he was 
walking on the road to nearby Canals.'® Ali, like many other cap- 
tured Mudejars, was then taken far away and sold into slavery. The 
distance made it difficult to find these slaves. Ali’s capturers took 
him and two Mudejar women from Moixent to Castilla, where they 
sold him to the alcaide of Favanella, a town located in the kingdom 
of Valencia.'*° Other Mudejars were less fortunate. In 1303, Famet, 
son of Alfaro, on his way back to Granada went to Elx to visit his 
father to convince him to move to Granada. Famet’s father, how- 
ever, sent him to Xativa to purchase some things and on his way 
Famet was captured and sold as a slave by four men from Xixona.'”’ 
By the time the king ordered to free Famet, he had been sold already 
by Berenguer de Fluvia, former lieutenant procurator of the kingdom 
of Valencia below the Xuquer river, and had been sent to Mallorca.'** 


Living in Closer Contact 


Indeed, an increase in Christian population made it impossible for 
the Mudejars to escape contact with Christians, especially at the eco- 
nomic level. In Xativa, the Christian town expanded towards the 


' Tn 1287, Muhammad, son of Famet, a Mudejar from Aragén, was captured 
by 10 Christians in Silla, near Valencia, while he was on his way to Xativa to cel- 
ebrate Ramadan. See Roca Traver, doc. 20. 

'83 Ferrer i Mallol, Els sarrains, doc. 13. 

BY A.C.A., Reg. 81, fol. 10r. 

85 A.C.A., Reg. 101, fol. 94r and A.C.A., Reg. 102, fols. 16r—v. 

86 A.C.A., Reg. 101, fol. 94r and A.C.A., Reg. 102, fols. 16r—v. 

87 A.C.A., Reg. 128, fol. 143r. 

88 A.C.A., Reg. 128, fols. 173v-174r. 
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moreria. In 1323, to solve the housing shortage, several Christians of 
Xativa, without royal permission, built houses and other structures 
on the city walls, towards the morena. ‘This caused the walls to become 
weak and therefore, the king ordered the buildings to be demolished.’ 

In addition to physical expansion towards the moreria, there were 
also some Christians who owned property in the morerta of Xativa. 
This situation annoyed the bailiff of Xativa, who in 1292 forbade 
several Mudejar men and women from living and working in the 
shops and houses that Goter de Gonzalez and the wife of Pere Duran 
de Lhst6 had in the morena of Xativa. The king, however, repri- 
manded the bailiff for his actions since this arrangement between 
Christian property owners and Mudejars had been customary and 
furthermore it did not create any risk of religious contamination.'” 

The situation was different, however, when Christians actually lived 
in the houses they owned in the moreria. In 1312, the king informed 
the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia and Jaume Guardia, a con- 
vert described as a resident of Xativa, that he had received infor- 
mation that many Christians, their wives and their families owned 
houses in the moreria and occupied them. The fact that the letter 
was addressed also to a convert indicates that the houses in ques- 
tion belonged most likely to Mudejar converts. ‘To avoid crime and 
the possibility of religious contamination, the king ordered the Christians 
in question to sell their houses to Mudejars, who were forced to buy 
them at the price established by the bailiff. Moreover, to avoid any 
future incidents, the king ordered to close all the gates and aper- 
tures on the walls which opened towards the town of Xativa and to 
wall up the entire moreria except for two gates.'*' In this case, the 
crown applied the usual principle that Mudejar property should not 
be transferred to Christians, but to other Mudejars. 

The royal orders, however, were not followed since not all the 
Christians sold their houses in the moreria. In 1314, the bailiff of 
Xativa confiscated the houses that eleven Mudejar converts, includ- 
ing Jaume Guardia, owned in the moreria of Xativa. At this time, 
the king ordered the converts to vacate their houses immediately 
and granted them a year to sell them.'’” In addition to preventing 


89 A.C.A., Reg. 181, fols. 73v-74r. The demolition mistakenly included an olive 
press which probably dated from Muslim times. The king ordered to have it rebuilt 
in 1324. See A.C.A., Reg. 182, fol. 175r. 

190 A.C.A., Reg. 86, fol. 165v. 

'! A.C.A., Cartes reials, Jaume II, caixa 36, # 4494. 

'® Ferrer i Mallol, Els sarrains, doc. 18. 
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religious contamination, the king also wanted to avoid illicit sexual 
contact between Mudejars and Christians. Such efforts, however, did 
not prove very successful. In 1312, for example, a Christian woman 
of Xativa accused some Mudejars of Xativa of sexually assaulting 
her. The accusation was especially directed against the son of Giber. 
However, since Giber had two sons who had left Xativa following 
the accusation, it was necessary to interrogate the woman again to 
determine which one she was accusing of the crime.'? 

The crown’s efforts to isolate the two communities often harmed 
the economic interests of Christians. In 1321, Jaume de Lled, who 
was in charge of the baths near the morerta, complained that by clos- 
ing off all the openings on the walls the king had made it very 
difficult for people to go to the baths. To facilitate access to the 
baths, the king ordered a new gateway redone or opened on the 
wall in front of one of the city gates.'* 

Christian expansion towards the moreria had another negative effect 
on the Mudejar community. The moreria of Xativa became a center 
of vice. The crown attempted to control the morena’s taverns, which 
often witnessed confrontation between Mudejars and Christians. In 
1310, the king approved the bailiff of the kingdom of Valencia’s rec- 
ommendation to impose a penalty of five regalian sous on any 
Mudejars of Xativa who went drinking in any of the taverns located 
in the morerta. The king hoped that the penalty would discourage 
sinful activities, namely sexual contact, between Mudejars and Christians 
after visiting the taverns.'” Despite the royal prohibitions, the Mudejars 
of Xativa continued to drink at the moreria’s taverns. In 1314, sev- 
eral Mudejars of Xativa became involved in an argument at a tav- 
ern near Xativa with some Mudejars of Jaume of Xérica. As a result, 
one Mudejar from Xativa died and several others were wounded.'%° 

The moreria of Xativa also became a prominent center for prosti- 
tution, which also brought with it criminal activity. In 1308, Jaume 
de Lleé complained that someone broke into the baths he managed 
near the moreria and caused great damage to the facilities. Jaume de 
Lleo attributed the break in to the fact that several prostitutes and 
their pimps lived in some houses or workshops near these baths.'%” 
Jaume complained to the crown about the prostitutes once again in 


3 A.C.A., Reg. 209, fol. 244r. 
 A.C.A., Reg. 219, fol. 309r. 
 A.C.A., Reg. 239, fol. 16r. 
196 ACA. Reg. 154, fol. 37v. 
"7 A.C.A., Reg. 142, fol. 82r. 
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1312. At that time, on their way to the baths, Jaume’s clients often 
witnessed the prostitutes engaged in sexual activities.!%° 

The problem was resolved by moving the prostitutes to another 
location. ‘This solution, however, was not acceptable to the king who 
in 1318 complained because the prostitutes of Xativa had been moved 
near his real or country estate in Xativa. The king ordered the jus- 
ticiar and jurates of Xativa to find a more suitable place for the 
prostitutes. As the scribe noted in the appendix to the document, 
the Mercedarians had also complained about the proximity of the 
prostitutes to their convent.'*’ In another document six months later, 
the king ordered to keep the prostitutes in the real of Bonamic de 
Roses until a better place was found.” 

Closer contact between Mudejars and Christians, however, did not 
bring about a better understanding of each other’s religion. To the 
contrary, Christian attitudes towards Islam became harsher. In the early 
fourteenth century, the crown imposed several laws on the Mudejars 
which greatly diminished their freedom of religion. In 1322, for 
example, Abdalla Abenxando, a Mudejar of Xativa, was held cap- 
tive by the lieutenant bailiff of Xativa for proclaiming Allah’s name 
out loud; Abdalla received the death penalty.?"' Abdalla’s fate was 
determined by the 1318 royal edict that forbade the Islamic call to 
prayer in public or in a loud voice. ‘Those who broke the law were 
to be put to death. This law reflects some of the decisions adopted 
by the church at the Council of Vienne in 1311. King Jaume J, 
who feared strong Mudejar opposition to the imposition of these 
restrictions, ordered 6 elders from each of the main aljamas of the 
kingdom of Valencia down to Xixona, namely Vall d’Ux6, Xativa, 
Gallinera, Vall de Laguar and Xald, Beniopa and Vall d’Aiora, to 
meet with the kingdom’s procurator and bailiff general in Valencia. 
The Christian officials were to explain to them that the restrictions 
had to be imposed because of church requirements. Moreover, the 
Christian officials had to explain to the Mudejar representatives that 
the restrictions applied also to lands owned by the nobility and the 
church. This provision, of course, was designed to prevent large 
Mudejar emigration from royal lands.” 


198 A.C.A., Reg. 149, fol. 179v. 

99 A C.A., Reg. 164, fols. 216r-v, A.C.A., Reg. 166, fol. 269v and A.C.A., Reg. 
166, fol. 259v. 

200 A.C.A., Reg. 166, fol. 210v. 

°' Ferrer i Mallol, Els sarrains, doc. 27. 

2 Tbid., pp. 88-89. 
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The economy of the Mudejar aljama of Xativa suffered greatly 
after the 1287 genet invasion from Granada and the subsequent assault 
on the moreria. ‘These incidents were followed by chronic depopula- 
tion. Nevertheless, the aljama of Xativa remained relatively strong 
compared to the rest of the Mudejar communities in the kingdom 
of Valencia. 

Strategically located, Xativa remained a powerful commercial cen- 
ter. The Mudejars of Xativa were active participants in the local 
and long distance trade. Commercial exchange with Granada con- 
tinued strong, while trade with Christian Spain and Europe increased. 
Trade with the Christian world became highly specialized, and often 
involved paper and textiles. 

Contact with Christians also increased in the agricultural sphere. 
Christian presence in the hwerta, as well as ownership of alquerias grew 
significantly. ‘This was the result of population growth in the Christian 
community and chronic Mudejar emigration. ‘The lack of settlers to 
repopulate the moreria of Xativa after the assault of 1287, as well as 
the constant emigration of many of its Mudejars, left large amounts 
of land uncultivated. Faced with a shortage of Mudejar settlers, the 
crown granted the land to Christians, who in turn rented it out to 
Mudejars who worked the land as exanci. 

The problems created by the depopulation that followed the 1287 
assault on the moreria of Xativa were aggravated by greater fiscal 
demands on the Mudejars of Xativa. Faced with expensive military 
campaigns at home and abroad, the crown imposed higher taxes on 
the aljama of Xativa. Tax increases took the form of special taxes 
which in many cases were arbitrarily imposed by local Christian 
officials. ‘The Mudejars of Xativa appealed to the crown in cases of 
tax abuse and the kings often sided with them. Moreover, to alle- 
viate the fiscal pressure, the kings granted many tax exemptions and 
remissions to the Mudejars of Xativa. Despite its troubles meeting 
royal tax demands, the aljama of Xativa still remained a valuable 
source of revenues for the crown, and often paid more taxes than 
any other Mudejar aljama in the kingdom of Valencia. 
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The preceding chapters studied the effects of the Christian conquest, 
as well as the organization and evolution of the Mudejar commu- 
nity of Xativa from 1240 until 1327. Mudeyjar responses and adap- 
tation to a changing historical context received particular attention. 
Although a minority at first, Christians acted as the agents of accul- 
turation. The Christian conquest of Xativa materialized in 1244 after 
several attempts. Its immediate effect on the Mudejars was delayed 
until 1248, when the first large wave of Christian settlers arrived. 
Beginning in 1248 the Mudejars of Xativa experienced significant 
change in their lives. The traditional carta-puebla, which spelled out 
the privileges granted the Mudejars and protected their right to own 
property, practice Islam, and live as a separate community, was 
granted in 1252. This document, however, simply sanctioned the 
changes that had taken place in Xativa from 1248 until 1252. The 
arrival of Christian settlers had resulted in the transfer of Mudejars 
from the medina to the two neighborhoods outside it. This resulted 
in the loss of many Islamic institutions, such as the aljama mosque, 
which was transformed by Christians into the church of Santa Maria. 

Physical transformation affected not only the town of Xativa, but 
also the surrounding countryside, where Christians received a large 
amount of property that had been abandoned by the Mudejars who 
had left the town. Christian ownership of land made Mudejars and 
Christians neighbors in the fields, and increased contact and inter- 
action between the two communities. Moreover, Christian land grants 
often divided former parcels into smaller units. Repartiment land grants 
to Christians also resulted in a change in crops, since they usually 
included a condition to cultivate vines, especially in dry land. 

The physical transformation of the urban and rural landscape was 
accompanied by changes in the political makeup of the Mudejar 
community of Xativa. Following the Christian conquest, the Mudejar 
community of Xativa was no longer organized around the figure of 
the gad, or military leader. Instead, Mudejar internal life was struc- 
tured around the institution of the aljama. A corporation similar to 
the Christian wniversitas, the aljama is a great example of how the 
Mudejar community changed as a result of the imposition of Christian 
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ideals and institutions. Unlike Islamic times, the aljama of Xativa 
was ruled by the qadi, a council of shaiks and other officials, such as 
the amin. Both the nature of the aljama as well as the fact that some 
of its members were elected were alien to Islamic municipal life. 

Nevertheless, some Mudejars benefitted from the Christian con- 
quest. ‘This was the case of the Alfanequi family, whose members 
figured prominently in the carta-puebla of 1252. This family acquired 
a more important role in the Mudejar community after the Christian 
conquest. However, their status as Mudejars—or members of a con- 
quered minority—confined their gain to the Mudejar community 
and prevented them from acquiring political power in the larger, 
Christian-dominated society. Notwithstanding these restrictions, the 
Mudejars of Xativa did not function as an independent community, 
but made important contributions to the economy of Xativa and the 
kingdom of Valencia. The Mudejars of Xativa participated fully in 
the local and long-distance trade, to which they contributed spe- 
cialized products such as paper. Mudejars were also farmers. Many 
alquerias in the countryside of Xativa were granted to Christians in 
the Repartiment. These alquerias, however, were located too far from 
Xativa for their new Christian owners to make the daily trips nec- 
essary to cultivate the fields. Thus, they were rented out to Mudeyjars. 
Like their Christian counterparts, many Mudejars who resided in the 
moreria of Xativa supplemented their income with the produce that 
they cultivated in the Awerta near the town. As a result of a strong 
economy, the crown was able to collect large amounts of money in 
taxes from the Mudejars of Xativa. 

Therefore, the generation of the conquest remained strong. The 
Mudejars of Xativa did not participate directly in either of the two 
Mudejar uprisings that affected the kingdom of Valencia in the thir- 
teenth century. This was due in part to careful planning which made 
Xativa the center of royal military operations. Nevertheless, like other 
Mudejars in the kingdom of Valencia, those in Xativa very carefully 
monitored the developments of the revolts which endangered the 
success of the Christian conquest of the kingdom of Valencia. ‘This 
was particularly important for the Mudejars of Xativa, since their 
former ruling dynasty, the Banu Isa, although exiled, were in con- 
trol of nearby Montesa and Vallada, and maintained economic ties 
with Xativa. Indeed, Montesa was a magnet for Mudejars during 
the revolt. Although the Mudejar revolts did not succeed in break- 
ing down Christian rule, the small Christian presence in Xativa made 
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it possible for its Mudejars to avoid excessive contact with the Christian 
society. As a result, only a few Mudejars converted to Christianity. 

An increase in the number of Christian settlers in the 1270s resulted 
in the removal of the Mudejars of Xativa from one of the neigh- 
borhoods which initially comprised the local moreria. In addition to 
spatial segregation, a strengthening of the infrastructure of the Christian 
society resulted in increased Christian intervention in the life of the 
Mudejars of Xativa. This became particularly evident in the fiscal 
and legal spheres. Local Christian officials, for example, started to 
intervene in Islamic cases which were under the jurisdiction of the 
qadi. Moreover, the Mudejar revolt of 1276 was followed by changes 
in royal Mudejar policy. Despite the fact that the privileges granted 
the Mudejars had been intended as perpetual, the accession of King 
Pere HI brought about the erosion of many of these privileges. Intent 
on controlling the Mudejar revolt which he inherited from his father, 
King Jaume I, and preventing another similar occurrence, the new 
king implemented strict measures to break up Mudejar power. ‘These 
included the resettling of entire Mudejar communities. 

In addition, the period after the 1276 Mudejar revolt coincided 
with a deterioration of relations with Islamic Granada, which con- 
tinued to the end of King Jaume II’s reign. A complicated series of 
diplomatic maneuvers resulted in many treaties that were often vio- 
lated. As the frontier region, the southern part of the kingdom of 
Valencia, including Xativa, experienced multiple incursions from 
Granadan light cavalrymen. The most destructive of these occurred 
in 1287. Following the Granadan attack, many Mudejars of Xativa 
fled with the mvading forces. The moreria of Xativa was left in sham- 
bles and depopulated. ‘The decline of the morena, however, was not 
only due to Granadan attacks, but also to a Christian assault that 
accompanied it. This assault was at the hands of Christian almogavers 
or bandits. Almogaver attacks illustrate the animosity which existed 
between the Mudejars of Xativa and the Christian population. Indeed, 
relations between the Christian society and the Mudejars functioned 
at three different levels. The crown, which received generous tax 
contributions from the Mudejars, protected them and even imposed 
severe punishment on those Christians who assaulted the morerias. 
The church, while denouncing the risk of religious contamination by 
keeping an infidel minority in a Christian society, employed Mudejars 
to cultivate its lands and at the same time embarked on a highly 
unsuccessful conversion program. Lastly, as the Almogaver assault on 
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the moreria of Xativa indicates, Mudejar relations with the Christian 
settlers often took on a violent nature. Some Christians took advan- 
tage of any circumstance, even a rumor of an upcoming Granadan 
attack, to vent their anger against Mudejars and Jews, whom they 
regarded as an alien and inassimilable population. Thus, special pre- 
cautions were taken on Good Friday to protect the Jewish quarter 
of Xativa and its inhabitants from a Christian attack. Likewise, 
Mudejars were not even safe when traveling near the moreria of 
Xativa, and often were captured by Christians, sold as slaves and 
transported to far away places. 

As any violent attack, the 1287 assault on the moreria of Xativa 
had very negative consequences for the community. Many Mudejars 
fled, leaving the morenia of Xativa almost depopulated. All royal efforts 
to repopulate it with Mudejars failed and the condition of the more- 
ria continued to worsen. The lack of Mudejar settlers made avail- 
able large amounts of land and other property for Christians. ‘Thus, 
in the countryside, many Christians acquired land that had been 
abandoned by the fleeing Mudejars. An increase in Christian own- 
ership of land resulted in many Mudejars of Xativa being relegated 
to the condition of exarict, or sharecroppers, rather than landowners. 

In addition to the lack of settlers, the Mudejars of Xativa were 
confronted with increased royal fiscal pressure. In an effort to finance 
costly military campaigns at home and in the Mediterranean, the 
crown demanded higher taxes from its subjects, including the Mudejars 
of Xativa. This often took the form of extraordinary taxes. Accordingly, 
when the levies were divided up among the small number of Mudejars 
in Xativa, individuals became unable to pay the taxes which had 
been assessed on them. Moreover, Christian officials often harassed 
the Mudejars of Xativa over tax payments. Christian encroachment 
also affected the Mudejar legal system. Contrary to the original priv- 
iuleges granted to the Mudejars of Xativa, Christian officials, such as 
the bailiff and the justiciar, decided Mudejar civil and criminal cases. 

Indeed, in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, the 
Mudejars of Xativa were less able to escape contact with the Christian 
society. Following a general transfer of commercial power from 
Muslim to Christian hands, the Mudejars of Xativa began to trade 
with Christians in Spain and in Europe. The Mudejars of Xativa 
increasingly became the suppliers of highly specialized products, such 
as paper, to the Christian world. Also, a larger Christian presence 
in Xativa resulted in more frequent contacts between the two com- 
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munities at many levels. Thus, to the crown’s dismay, some Christians 
of Xativa owned and inhabited houses in the moreria. Moreover, the 
moreria of Xativa became a center of vice and prostitution. Mudejars 
and Christians drank together in the taverns of the moreria, while the 
prostitution trade disrupted the normal business of the nearby baths 
of the morera. 

Christian documents, the only sources available to write the his- 
tory of the Mudejars of Xativa, convey an image of the Mudejars 
as passive recipients of Christian actions. Despite the lack of docu- 
mentation from the Mudejars of Xativa themselves, they did not 
remain as simple observers, but adapted and reacted to the chang- 
ing historical context. The Mudejars of Xativa used all the tools in 
their power to combat abuse and acculturation. The generation of 
the conquest, conscious of the fragility of Christian military control 
and of the presence of the Banu Isa in Montesa, tacitly supported 
the Mudejar revolts. Moreover, this community remained mainly 
Muslim. The royal conversion program in the hands of the Mendicant 
friars attracted only occasional converts. During the hard times that 
plagued the community in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, the Mudejars of Xativa successfully requested tax remis- 
sions and exemptions to combat increased fiscal pressure. Moreover, 
the Mudejars successfully appealed to the king many cases of abuse 
at the hands of Christian officials. ‘The Mudejars of Xativa requested 
copies of the original 1252 carta-puebla and cited this document as 
the basis for their appeals to the crown. Ultimately, to escape Christian 
abuse, the Mudejars of Xativa fled the moreria and moved to Granada 
or to lands owned by the nobility or the church. This emigration 
became constant in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 
The crown attempted to put an end to it because it was conscious 
of the great economic value of the Mudejars of Xativa, who, despite 
their poverty continued to yield higher taxes than any other Mudejar 
community in the kingdom of Valencia. 

A testament of its ability to adapt and respond to a changing envi- 
ronment is the fact that even in the mid-fourteenth century, during 
the difficult years of the Black Death and the war with Castilla, the 
Mudejar community of Xativa was not only able to survive, but to 
provide the crown large revenues. Moreover, it continued to be an 
influential community in the fifteenth century. 
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